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PREFACE. 



This work originated in a series of papers contributed by the 
writer to a public journal with which he was connected. They 
excited some attention at the time, and it was suggested that, 
if revised and published in a separate form, they might aid in 
diffusing a more correct knowledge of the Bath than generally 
prevails. 

It was found, however, that, to do anythiug like justice to 
the subject, considerable additions were required, which in- 
volved the re-casting of the whole matter ; and thus, what was 
at first intended to be a small pamphlet, gradually expanded 
into the present volume. 

The indifference of the Medical Profession, as a body, to the 
employment of Heat as a Therapeutic, and the prejudiced hosti- 
lity with which the Bath has been received by the great majority 
of practitioners, led to the addition of the Introductory Chapter^ 
and also of Chapter XI Y., for the purpose of illustrating the 
value properly attachable to such opposition, no matter how 
authoritatively expressed, and of showing that anything new 
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is not necessarily false or useless because it may be ridiculed 
and repudiated by medical men of the highest public repute. 
Oreat professional eminence, in the estimation of the worlds is 
quite compatible with the harbouring of inveterate prejudices, 
and the existence of even gross ignorance on strictly professional 
^subjects. 

It is only necessary to observe that, in describing the condi- 
tion of the medical profession and the deplorable effects of drug 
practice, the authorities relied on are members of that profes- 
sion who hold, or have held, high position in its ranks. 19'othing 
has been advanced save on such authority, and, considering the 
whole character of the evidence adduced, it is for rational minds 
to estimate the credit due to medical opinion, when dogmatically 
-expressed, in opposition to the natural system of Therapeutics 
advocated in these pages. In medical practice, as in all other 
490cial ameliorations, public intelligence must lead the way, 
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DxAB Dx. Babteb, 

The high sense I entertam of your 
distingmshed labours in a cause which has for its object the 
prolongation of human life, the mitigation of suffering, and the 
increase of health and happiness, leads me to dedicate to you 
this humble efbrt to direct public attention, in the words of 
Sir John Forbes, to " the great value and importance of what 
may be termed the physiological, hygienic, or natural system of 
coring diseases, in contradistinction to the pharmaceutical or 
empirical drug plan, generally prevalent." 

In common with all who are familiar with the facts, I re^ 
cognise in you the earnest, intrepid, and successful innovator, 
who, with the truths of Kature for your guide, succeeded in in- 
troducing a new system of Therapeutics, which some of the 
most gifted minds of the age, who adorn the medical profession, 
iiave welcomed as a priceless '* boon to humanity/' 

To you the honour justly belongs of having been the first to 
establish, on a firm basis, Hydropathy in Ireland, and to you 
also the Western nations are indebted for the revival of the 
«ncient Hot Air Bath, and its application as a remedial agent in 
the treatment of disease— thereby demonstrating the incompar- 
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able advantages of artificial Heat as a curative means. You thus 
conferred on Hydropathy a new power which constitutes its 
perfection as a rational system of Therapeutics — vastly aug* 
menting its utility and intensifying its benefits. 

Having been led, in the first instance, to follow the imper- 
fect modem Turkish mode of constructing and working the 
Bath, your sagacious experience soon induced you to detect and 
connect the evils arising therefrom. You restored the purity of 
the' Bath atmosphere in accordance with the more approved 
ancient practice, and thus avoiding the inconveniences of super^ 
abundant moisture, you instructed the Easterns to appreciate 
the curative powers of the Bath, and indicated the only means 
by which high degrees of Temperature can be safely and bene- 
ficially employed. 

Feeling your way with prudent circumspection, and profiting- 
by your large experience, you gradually tested the value of 
high temperatures and the direct action of Heat in the treatment 
of disease, thus heralding the development of a therapeutical 
agency which is destined to revolutionise the unphilosophical 
system of Old Medicine, and supersede the gratuitous cruelties 
of its irrational practices. 

When satisfied you possessed in the Bath a remedial agency 
of superlative power as applicable to man, your humanity sug- 
gested the sound physiological conclusion that it would prove of 
equal potency in the treatment of the various diseases to which 
domesticated animals are subject, and experience has amplj 
confirmed the correctness of your views. 
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Undeterred by the opposition which besets the path of eyerj 
one who earnestly labours for the benefit of mankind, you haT0 
had the satisfaction of seeing yonr views adopted, or tacitly ae* 
qoiesced in, by many of those ^ho were foremost to ridicule 
or senselessly condemn. '' Of all methods of advancing the in- 
terests of science/' remarks Dr. Andrew Combe, "that which 
consists in the supercilious neglect of alleged new discovmes^ 
merely on the ground that they difBor from what is already 
known, is assuredly the worst." And he farther observer— 
** We ought to extend the hand of welcome to every man who is 
able to correct an established error^ or add a new truth to the 
existing store ; and much more so, if the offered contribution 
should be of that new and important principle capable, if true, 
of modifying and improving the whole field of medical practice.'' 

That your '• contributions" merit such a character is now 
admitted by all who judge impartially ; yet no such '' hand of 
welcome" was extended to you by the great majority of your 
professional brethren. On the contrary, you experienced the 
fate of all great practical benefactors of mankind in having your 
labours misrepresented — your motives impugned— your claims 
to distinction unfairly questioned, and the merits of your im- 
provements ungenerously decried and depreciated. 

But you have, nevertheless, enjoyed the signal triumph of 
having lived to witness the successful establishment of the Bath 
not only in Western Europe, but also in America and other 
countries, where it was previously imknown, and future genera- 
tions cannot fail to recognise your merits as a distinguished pio- 
neer in the cause of human welfare. 
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Wi& dismterested zeal you have devoted mucb time and 
wa&dey to extend the benefits of the Bath among the poor. More 
^(Specdally you haye been earnest in your exertions to have tiba 
Bttth made available for the treatment of the helpless sick in our 
Sospitals^ Asylums^ and Workhouses. Your endeavours, in 
{his respect, entitle you to the gratitude of the humane; and 
'flMOg^, from the apathy of those in authority, your exertio&s 
lia^e only been as yet partially suooessfiil, it is to be hoped a 
store enlightened ai^ Christian policy will soon prevail. 

In writing on the subject of the Bat^, I have felt it was but 
« ample act of justice to truthfully record the greatness of the 
obligations the c&qsb of humanity is under to you, and I only 
•es^ress the feeling^ of all- who rightly appreciate the value of 
your labours in hoping you may long continue to enjoy the 
elevated position you have so worthily won* 

"With sincere respect, 

I tm yoxiis, faithj^y, 

DURHAM DTTNLOP. 

^AFBBiDi Holywoodt August, 1868; 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



Sbctiqn I.— TAtf Mse stated — Healthy bodily and mental, its im- 
portanoe — ignoranee of ** Educated olasseg^^ concerning the 
science of life a main cause of Medical Empiricism, 

The object of this work is to place "before the public, in a com- 
prehensive and popular form, the evidence furnished by Science 
and Experience respecting the employment of Air and Water- 
under certain conditions — in the preservation of Health, as well 
as in the Hydropathic treatment of Disease. No new principle 
is announced ; no novel theory propounded ; support is claimed 
for no speculative system— on the contrary, the only desire is 
to bring in simple detail before the public what has been known, 
though imperfectly practised, for thousands of years, in every 
quarter of the globe, but which in our own day, despite various 
discouragements, has happily received scientific and practical 
development. 

Air and water are natural elements indispensable to the 
existence of animal life. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
when modified, in a greater or less degree, by another natural, 
element, temperature, they should become the most general* 
and powerful, the most salutary and unfailing agents yet dis- 
covered for the sustentation of normal life, and the correction 
or alleviation of those numerous derangements to which it ift 
exposed. 

Normal life is Health; and what subject, rightly considered,' 
is fraught with more vital import to thoughtful minds than the 
consideration of the most effectual means by which Siealth can 

6 
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be preserved ? ** The first wealth is Health" — ^it is the richest 
inheritance with which man can be endowed, for success in life, 
to say nothing of the rational enjoyments of existence, is 
mainly dependent on its possession. As Cowley says, it is — 

^^ The salt of Life, which does to all a relish giye ; 
Its standing pleasure, and intrinsic wealth, 
The body's yirtue, and the soul's good fortune." 

Surely, then, whatever tends to sustain or confer so great a 
blessing as Health, ought to possess a primary value in the esti- 
mation of every intelligent being. The mem sana in corpora 
sano of Juvenal, has been not inaptly termed " the golden rule 
of education ;*' but a sound mind, as a general rule, is only co- 
existent with a sound bodily condition. Physical health is 
physiologically necessary to perfect ^mental health, and this in- 
contestible truth ought never to be lost sight of, for, as Dr. 
Millingen observes, " the sound operation of the mind is fre- 
quently disturbed by the slightest physical influence."* Two 
schools of medicine, famous in their day, were distinguished by 
opposite views on this subject. Stahl, the founder of one, 
contended that bodily disease principally proceeds from affections 
of the mind, while Hoffman, the founder of the other, main- 
tained that the primary cause of all disease is referrible to the 
body. A more enlightened Physiology, however, now admits 
that there is much truth in both theories, and has established 
the existence of a reciprocity of action between the mental and 
the physical, which is an inflexible law of our economy — the 
effects of which are not speculative but demonstrative, though 
Ju>w the mysterious relationship exists and acts is inscrutable 
and inexplicable. 

It is sufficient for all practical purposes to know that such 
a relationship does exist, and that Health is governed by certain 
laws which are, in the main, well-defined and easily understood. 
This being the case, it follows that there is a moral obligation 
on every one, who has intelligence and opportanity, to become 

« llOlingen. X%e Fatsionst or Mind and Matter, p. 150. 
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acquainted with these laws and live in obedience to them* 
** Knowledge is power," and he who comprehends how "fear- 
fdlly and wonderfully" he is made — ^how admirably his organ- 
ism is designed to fulfil its purposes, but how necessarily a 
breach of the laws which govern it must be followed by disease 
in one form or other, is surely better fitted to appreciate aright 
the inestimable blessing of Health, and guard against Disease, 
than any one can be who is content to remain purblind and 
ignorant on the subject ? '' Know thyself " is an ancient and 
wise maxim, which comprehends a philosophy that lies at the 
root of human happiness and well-being. 

Next in importance to a knowledge of the means by whicb. 
Health can best be preserved, is an acquaintance with those 
simple and natural agencies by the judicious application of 
which deviations from the healthy standard can be corrected, 
imd the balance of disordered functions re-adjusted and restored. 
This knowledge, however, few persons care to acquire — ^the 
mass even of the '' educated classes" being content to remain, 
ignorant of those general physiological laws which are the 
foundation of all that is rational in Medicine~K)f aU that has 
Bolid pretensions to rank as Hygi^c, Prophylactic, and Thera- 
peutic — ^that is, of all which can be truly deemed preservative 
of Health, or possessed of remedial properties in relation to the 
numerous derangements to which our artificial habits of life 
Tender us more or less liable. 

It is within the scope of every one's observation that, on 
such subjects, deplorable ignorance and apparent indifference 
prevail. How few are to be found who have rational ideas re- 
specting their own organism — who understand even the lan- 
guage, of Physiology, or could satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tions — ^What is Health? 'What is Disease? It is, in truth, 
unduly complimentary to speak of an " educated laitjr" in rela- 
tion to this subject, bepause, in reality, ignorance and not 
knowledge is the prevailing rule. Pope says — 

** The proper etndy of xnanMnd is man." 

Yet^ what passes current in society for an *' accomplished edxb^ 
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cation," embraces at least a smattering of almost every subject 
Bare a knowledge of man— of his organism, its Amotions, and 
the laws that govern them. This knowledge k foolishly oon- 
Bidered as "technical," or "professional," and hence the "edu- 
cated classes" are specially excluded firom instruction in those 
immutable laws of Vitality, on the observance of which much 
of their well-being in after-life is largely dependent. This ad- 
mitted defect in our general educational curriculum sadly tends 
to foster the superstitions and impositions which have for ages 
existed in relation to the alleged curative effect of Drugs, and 
in this way becomes the Bource of an incalculable amount 
of human misery. The errors of one generation are thus 
transmitted as a baneful inheritance to another, and inveterate 
prejudices are perpetuated to stifle the voice of nature and o£ 
truth. 

If the so-called " educated classes" really possessed such 
easily- acquired knowledge as I have referred to, it is not pos- 
sible to believe that the vocation of Quackery — whether ortho- 
dox or heterodox, legitimate or illegitimate, licensed or un- 
licensed — ^would continue to be the prosperous business it has 
always proved, and never more so than in our own time. Be- 
t»use it is owing to the ignorance and consequent oreduHty of 
mankind that quackery in Medicine finds profitable existence. 
** Man," observes Southey, "is a dupeable animal. Quacks in 
medicine, quacks in religion, and quacks in politics know this, 
and act upon that knowledge."* Quacks in religion and poli- 

* Pc^mlarlj the term quacks as relates to medicine, is applied to a 

licensed or unlicensed practitioner who trades in panaceas or speeiJUs^ biA 

In a more general and correct sense it is appHoable to aU praeHtiomrs^ whe 

^fsetend to skill and power in the treatment of disease which thej do not 

jDssets. In this sense quackery, or empiricism, aboxmds in all Medical 

Schools, and it is by its artful nse that popular and fashionable practitioners 

generally obtain reputation, and thrive at the expense ci their dnpes. 

Hence the great success -of notorious qnadcs^who openly trade «s arach, has 

been ascribed to the doubtlid practices of the ■ regular .j^ysicianB. An 

educated pubUc can alone correct tlus great evil. AU false pretence is 

jlQftckeiy, no matter how disguised, and Drug Hfedicaiionf whether ignor- 

anfiy or designedly followed, is essentially a false pretence. 
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tics ate confessedly bad enough, but there are always corrective 
influences more or less powerfully at work to counteract their 
mischief. Whereas quacks in medicine labour in a field pecu- 
liarly their own. They appeal to the ignorance of their 
XMttients, and act on the infirmities of human nature when their 
seductive devices have greatest potency — ^when the body is 
sufiering from the torments of disease, and the intellect is ob- 
ficured by apprehensions of fatal consequences, and hence the 
remarkable success which has attended empiricism, even among 
the best educated, in all ages. 

It would be difficult indeed, to determine at what precise 
point in our own day Medical quackery commences or termi- 
nates. That it pervades every branch of Medical practice is only 
what is acknowledged and lamented by many of the most 
learned, accomplished, and truthful members of the Profession. 
But it must not be expected that any desirable extent of 
improvement, in this respect, will emanate from within the 
Profession itself, for those who profit by abuses were never yet 
known to voluntarily correct them. This a candid writer, Dr. 
{J. Kidd, admits, and says, ** Ourchiefest hopes at present exist 
in the outer educated public. It is a sad but humiliating cour 
fession."* As an eminent American author, Silvester Graham, 
observes : — 

"It is oeiiain that without a well-educated Medical Profession, of high 
moral tone, society cannot prosper ; and it is equally certain that such a 
profession will be most accurately estimated where society is most intelli- 
gent in regard to the proper qualifications of such a profession ; and, 
therefore, the most certain means of destroying every species of medical* 
empiricism and imposture, and of securing the highest confidence in a 
responsible profession, is to enlighten the people in the knowledge of the 
Laws of Life and Health J*^ f 

A public so enlightened would not be retained long in the 
bondage of Drug superstitions, nor be deterred, by the mere 
ipse dixit of ignorance, prejudice, and selfish interests from 
adopting remedial agencies in accordance with nature and rea- 

* Medical Times, Sept. 9, 1865. 
t Science of Human Life — Preface, 
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son. But there is not yet sncli a general difiPasion of enlighten- 
ment, even among the highly favoured classes^ as would warrant 
the belief that the reign of medical error and imposture will 
speedily terminate. There is now, unfortunately, as much 
inertia to overcome — as much active hostility to be encountered 
in introducing new and well- attested improvements into the 
profession and practice of Medicine, as at any former period of 
its history. This is mainly attributable to the non-enlighten- 
ment of the public generally on matters relating to Medicine, 
the effect of which is to cherish and perpetuate inherited 
delusions concerning the nature and action of Drugs^ which 
render all improvements impossible, for most assuredly it is 
from an intelligent public that the irresistible stimulus to 
improvement and progress must come. 

But in order to comprehend clearly the various agencies 
which now contribute so powerfaUy to the maintenance of 
error, by forming artiJBlcial barriers against the introduction of 
improvements — agencies by which medical men are fortified in 
clinging to the superstitious and admitted imperfections of 
Drug-systems, and impelled to resist salutary innovations 
directed to the establishment of the Healing Art on a rational 
and scientific basis — ^it is necessary to candidly examine the 
state of the Medical Profession as it now exists, and in doing 
so reliance can be most satisfactorily reposed in the conscien- 
tious expression of opinion by Medical men themselves. All 
the conclusions arrived at will, therefore, be fully sustained by 
an abundance of unquestionable professional authorities. 
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SsonoN II. — Opposition of the Medical Profession to New 
Truths — The Friest- Physicians of the Pagans and Chris- 
tians — Hippocrates — Division of Medicine into Surgery^ 
Physic^ and Pharmacy, a great source of corruption and 
evil — Medical Knowledge-^— its constituent parts, Anatomy, 
Physiology, PatJiology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics — Dis' 
Unction between Medicine as a Science^ and the mere Art of 
Physic — Opinions of Medical authorities thereon. 

The History of Medicine proves that medical men, as a class,- 
have always been identified with opposition to new and im- 
proving truths. In all ages they have been discreditably 
distinguished for upholding, with minds impemous to reason, 
whatever established opinion ruled among them, no matter 
what superstitions or corruptions that opinion involved and 
sustained. A devotion to ignorant credulities and irrational 
preconceptions, with an intolerance of any appeal to nature in 
opposition to speculative conjectures however absurd, has been 
a decided and prominent characteristic of the Profession from a 
remote antiquity. Unfortunately the same characteristic is 
still remarkable, though not now so glaringly and offensively 
displayed. 

In the first ages of the world the practice of medicine was 
usurped by the Priests, to increase their infiuence and authority 
over the minds of the people. Hence, it was early involved in 
the grossness of .superstition, and its practice was debased by 
the artifices of empirical pretenders to supernatural gifts. Hippo* 
crates, who was born about 460 b.c, and educated under th^ 
Priests of the Temple of -^sculapius at Cos, was the first 
who sought to divorce medicine from Priestcraft, and partially 
succeeded in doing so. 'His name, considering the age in which 
he lived, is the most illustrious in medical history, and he ift 
justly styled " The Father of Medicine.'' 
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The great doctrine inculcated by the Priest-Physicians con- 
cerning disease was, that all bodily and mental infirmities proceeded 
from, some supernatural agency, and therefore relief was only to 
be obtained through their intervention, as they alone held com- 
munion with the gods ! Hippocrates taught that disease was 
not caused by the gods at all, and, therefore, that the rites, 
ceremonies, invocations, and mummeries of priestcraft, were 
not required to propitiate offended deities, bat that each disease 
had its own natural cause, and was to be relieved only 
by natural means. Hippocrates was, of course, violently op- 
posed, misrepresented, and calumniated by the practitioners 
who profited by the superstitious ignorance he desired to dis- 
sipate, just as every honest and truthful innovator has 
experienced similar treatment down to the present time. 

About 200 B.C. medicine was first divided into three separate 
departments — Surgery, Physic, and Pharmacy —and this division 
has been the principal cause of the corraption and degradation 
that has attended its practice and characterised its history firam 
that day to this. After the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantino, the primitive purity of the Church speedily 
Tanished, and actuated by similar motives as their Pagan pre- 
decessors, the Christian priests usurped the provinccW medicine 
and sought to monopolise its practice. Consequently, nature was 
soon banished from medical teaching and practice, while irrational 
doctrines and gross superstitions supplied its place. Benighted 
^upes, labouring under disease, were instructed to rely on the 
miraculous intervention of some £ibulous saint, or on the 
nlleged curative influence of some imaginary relic, until it 
tecame a prevailing belief all over Europe .for ages, that by 
•such preposterous means disease could be absolutely charmed 
«way. 

Priest-Physicians never attempted the cultivation of medi- 
cine by rational study, nor to follow its practice by natural 
means. They were for the most part grossly illiterate, and en- 
couraged the superstitions which led the practice of Anatomy 
to be regarded with abhorrence. About the middle of tho 
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twelfth century the clei^ were prohihited from practiaiDg 
fnu^ery, or performing any operation that required the '' draw- 
ing of hlood," on the pretext ihat ''the Church abhors th^ 
shedding of blood." from this date Physic and Surgery, which 
were before theoretically separated, became practically distinct 
professions, and have remained so to the present day — ^the 
Priests retained possession of the former till the sixteenth cea-* 
tury, while the practice of the latter fell into the hands of 
barbers, cobblers, tinkers, and such like. 

After the great political and social revolution of the sixteenth 
century the study of Medicine began to revive, but the mis-i 
chievous distinction between Physic and Surgery was still main- 
tained, and became permanent. The Physicians obtained a 
disastrous ascendancy in England before the Beformalion under 
Henry VIII., having, through their influence with Cardinal 
Wolsey, procured a charter of incorporation and a monopoly of 
practice in 1518» They thus became chained, as it were, to 
Drug superstitions, with all the cruel and destructive practices 
they involved, and still remain in the same degrading bondage. 
Drug dealing gradually expanded into a thriving trade in the 
hands of Apothecaries, who alao succeeded in obtaining a sepa- 
rate charter of incorporation in 1617. Thus Doctors and 
Drugs became established institutions. They obtained a disas- 
irons pre-eminence — prospering on the ignorance and credulity 
of mankind. Content so to trade, they never drenmed of cul- 
tivating Medicine as a Science, nor of seeking in nature for the 
means of alleviating disease, but were always active in crying 
down, with persistent intolerance, all discoveries that exposed 
their own deplorable ignorance, and promised to be a beneflt to 
mankind. 

When it is complained, therefore, that Medicine, as a healing 
art, has made little or no progress since the days of Hippocrates, 
it must be remembered that the three-fold division of the Pro- 
fession was totoUy adverse to progress. Modern Phyaiciana 
inhmted all the superstitiQUs absurdities and ignorant pie» 
jodices of the middle ages, and as the degrading credulity that 
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aitaciiel fupematanl agencies to fharms, phy li c t gr ig , falls' 
sa&s, anirelks, gndnallf' died out widi the bdief in the^ 
Pldlosoplier s ftme, tbe e2iz£r riC#, Tampires, and witdies, the 
fimAing; ignonDifie <^ mankind aofodbt food fir its mental 
depraritT in tbe defaisons ci Ikng Medieadoii. niTaciaiis 
aond Apothecaries had a paramount interest in frrooring siidi 
credoHtieSy and no desire to aee Medicine cnhrrated aa a 
Science. Changes, it is tine, hare taken place in medical- 
practice, but it has been from <Hie destmctiTe Ihng srstem to* 
another eqnallT deLoare and &taL Faitb in Bmgs iras, and 
still is, the guiding principle of the Fhyrician's practice, while 
Batnral and salntanr agents are despised as friToloas, and rraie- 
se&ted as useless or pemicioas to their ignorant patients^ 

Besiiesy Surgery for long ages was treated as a Tile and 
despised mechanical art, and as sndi its exerdse was in eom- 
plete sabserviency to the anthoritr of ignorant Physicians^ 
totally unacquainted with the organs and laws of the human 
economy, while without the cultiration of surgoy as a scienee 
no adrance was possible in medical knowledge or practice. 
After a long and arduous stru^le surgery did slowly emerge 
firom the depravity in which it was steeped, but it was not till 
the commencement of the present century that the sui^eons 
were incorporated in London on their present foundation — nearly 
tiiree centuries after the Physicians^ so great a start had empi-^ 
ncisni. 

Hence it is that all the inherited evils connected with medical 
practice still flourish among us, and that suigery is only now 
assuming its proper position — under many retarding influences^ 
still — as alone identified with the true science of medicine.* 

* The dirisioii of the Prof essicm, and the competitioii of the licensmg 
Corponiioiis for students and fees neeessarily exerdse a lowering inflnence 
OD surgical qnaUficaiions, because where all diplomas, degrees, andUeenees 
to practiee are of equal rank and value on the Begister, a mftifm^m gf 
general and professional edoeation mnst prevaiL Shonld Colleges of Snr* 
geoDS insist on a fai^ standard of edneation and qna Tifift a ti on their halls 
wooldsoon be deserted; in self-defenee therefore, nnder the wretched syBlem 
liMt preTaOs, thej most legokte their standards ^ <A# lawtMt to otunpete 
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Hence also^ the deplorable ignoranee tliat generally preyails 
among the public concerning the profession and practice or 
medicine. Presumptuous pretensions, without a shadow of 
reality to rest upon, continue to impose on the ignorant and 
credulous. Thus a system of delusion is perpetuated which 
renders improyement difficult and tedious, while it is pregnant 
with incalculable e^il to society, lledicine passes current as a 
science, and in popular acceptation is identical with Physic. 
Is then " Physic " a science ? So, indeed, Physicians would 
have the world belieye, but let us lift the yeil and look at 
things as they really exist. 

Anatomy ^ says Hicherand, is " the science of organization."*- 
'* It deals with the apparat^s, the instruments in that labora- 
tory in which the chemistry of life is carried on."f Hence the 
peculiar proyince of Anatomy is the examination by dissection 
of the organs of animal life. ''Strictly speaking, structure 
alone is learned by dissection ; the yital properties of organic 
textures, and the fanctions of organs, are found out by obser- 
Talion."^ Anatomy, therefore, has a solid foundation, and is 
truly a science of facts. Consequently, it is the only basis on 
which sound medical knowledge can rest. 

Surgery, in the narrow barbaric sense that preyailed in ages 
of ignorance, means hand work, and implies the employment. 
of instruments, and the use of topical remedies merely, in the 
treatment of disease. Such was the ignoble sphere assigned to 
Surgery during the dark ages of semi-ciyilization, extending 
even to the end of the eighteenth century. Its proper sphere 
will be noticed in due course ; at present it is sufficient to oIh 

at all saccessfnlly. In this way many practitioners figure on the Register 
as surgeons who are deplorably ignorant of Surgical Science, and Apothe- 
caries, for the most part, duly qualify themselyes for general practice by 
obtuning a surgical diploma 1 

* Elements of Physiology, Gopeland's ed. Prelim. Dia. 

t Surgical Commentaries, by G. Macilwaine, in Medical Preea and 
Cireulafy July 10, 1867. 

{ Lectmres on Gomparatiye Anatomy, &c., by Sir William Lawrence. 
Serenth ed., p. 44. 
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80TYe that, while it is based on a thorough knowledge of Ana- 
tpmy, general and morbid^ it also draws inspiration from what* 
•qycr tends to throw light on the varied and complicated functiona 
of Vitality. It was by thus estimating aright the true province: 
of Surgery, that the illustrious John Huater succeeded in raising 
it ** above the servility of a mechanical art, to a science of the 
highest order/' 

Physiology is the science of normal or healthy life, and haa 
im intimate alliance with, or rather a necessary dependence on, 
Anatomy, inasmuch as it deals with the whole phenomena of 
our organism in its natural state, and with the laws or prin- 
oiples in accordance with which they are manifested, and by 
which all the functions of structure are governed. Physiology, 
consequently, has no practical value outside the domain of faot. 
It has nothing to do with speculative fancies, and it never can 
■err while it keeps within the sphere of legitimate induction 
from the incontestible phenomena of nature. 

Pathology is exactly the reverse of Physiology. It em- 
braces the phenomena of abnormal or diseased conditions, and, 
therefore, is largely dependent on morbid Anatomy. SkiU in 
diagnoses, or in the art of discerning the distinctions of disease, 
can only be acquired as the result of observation based on a 
profound knowledge of Pathology, and the reason why so many 
fatal mistakes are constantly occui'ring in practice — misjudging 
effects for causes, and treating symptoms only, instead of oom*- 
prehending the true source of abnormal chuuges, is, that a 
lamentable ignorance of Pathology is a characteristic of medioal 
practitioners generally. 

Hygiene, or the art of presenting health, it will thus be 
seen, is necessarily based on a correct knowledge of Physiology. 
A knowledge of the laws by which normal or healthy li£b is. 
governed, necessarily makes us acquainted with the conditioner 
essential to its maintenance, while we are also led to compre- 
hend how the ^dolations of those conditions cause a disturbanoei 
of natural action, which, when manifested in whatever form, 
or with greater or lesser intensity, constitutes what is commonly 
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termed disease. Hygiefie, thco^fore, rightly undenrtood in a 
isttdy oompitehencdt^ eense, includes mind and bc^y, and thn» 
id Teality, embraces Biology, or the Science of Life. 

Therapeutics is opposed to Hygiene in so far as it conteQi*> 
plates the deremgemerUe of natural health. Its perfection ecm*^ 
fidsts in properly treating abnormal ccHiditions — ^in (decking the 
«feen*aftions of disordered fdnctions, and in contributing towards 
Ihe restoration of natural action. Its chief duty consequently 
is to aid t^e vis medicatrix naturae, or the principle of self- 
preservation with which Providence has beneficially endowed 
«U organised creation. The Healing Art, as it is called^ is, 
therefore, <mly another name for Therapeutics, but, correotiy 
creaking, "art" never yet healed or cured any disease, while 
the supposition, absitrd and unscientific, that " art " does heal 
«r cure, has been, and still continues to be, a most firuitfiil 
sieorce of error and suffering. All mere *' art " can do, at best, 
though sustained by the most profound medical knowledge, is 
to remove foreign elements that interfere with normal action, 
a(nd supply natural aids that may be wanting, and thus assist to 
re-establish those conditions which sound physiology teaohes 
are essenticd to health — the vis medicatrix natura, the preserva- 
tive principle of animal life, alone heals and cures.* 

* Hence a rational system of Therapentics can never be based on vrhafc 
is, itk Any degree, speculatt'vet btit mnst necessarily rest on a knowledge of 
facts obtained by the study of Physiology, andr accurate obser^tion of the 
varied phenomena of Nature as manifested in heaUli and disease. Jnst an 
the most profound knowledge of Anatomy, though the basis of Surgery, 
aever yet, of itself, made a skilful and accomplished surgeon, so an 
t^tudly profound knowledge o$ Patholegy, or ol diseased oonditionii, neveir 
yet made, of itself, a skilful Therapeutist. The essential condition io^ 
that all ihiori/ mask be discarded, and Pathological knowledge applied m 
strict consistency with Physiological truth. This strikes at the very root at 
aSL systems of mere Physic which have tortured humanity, because all have 
been based on speculative and unstable theory — not on the facts of natuifi^. 
Hence a Physioian may be, and often iis, a very leaiBed Pathol^gisi, vecjr^ 
flkilfol in IMlagnoses, and yet, as a practitioner, nothing more than the Ber«» 
vile follower of some empirical mode of treatment — ^the dupe himself, and 
unconsciously so often, of false doctrines, erroncouiii teaching, tmd impet- ' 
feet mental training. 
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This makes up the sum total of all that can be deemed db* 
^olutdy scientific and certain m Medicine, and it will be obseired 
that all this knowledge is essentially knowledge of facts derived 
from the diligent observation and study of Nature^ consequently 
has no relation whatever with anything that is merely theoreti- 
cal, speculative, or problematicaL Thus considered, what them 
becomes of the popular idea concerning Medicine an^ the 
Medical Profession ? Where is the place for the mere PhysioiaiL 
to occupy who deals in drugs ? What scientific, natural^ and 
rational basis has he to rest on as a practitioner ? 

Eliminate Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology from what 
^— among the ill-informed and unreflective of all classes — passes 
for " Medical Science," and honestly consider what remains 
behind. What, indeed, but the Apothecary under the designa- 
tion of a " Physician," with his pestle and mortar, still and 
crucible, for the preparation of pernicious compounds — ^unnatu- 
ral and poisonous concoctions, recommended, unchallenged and 
unexplained, by crude theories and speculative fallacies un- 
worthy of this scientific age, and all at eternal enmity with, 
human health, happiness, and life ! 

Is there then a Science of Medicine f Yes, and — ^No! Yes! 
as regards the demonstrative facts, and philosophic inductions 
therefrom, of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and their 
derivatives or branches, but, absolutely, No — ^as regards Medi- 
cine considered as the mere art of Physic followed by the 
physician. In this sense Medicine is not, and never will be, a 
ccience, for it has no foundation in nature or truth. It is, 
therefore, exceedingly inexact, and greatly conducive to error, 
to use the term *' Medicine" as synonymous with " Physio." 
Medical men are so prone to indulge in loose, hazy, and illogi* 
cal writing, that even the Lancet confesses — " In no assemblage 
for discussion do we meet with such proof of tUter toant of 
logical discipline of the mind, as at our Medical Societies."* 
And the observation applies with great truth and force to medical 
literature generally. 

* ZanceL Feb. 19, 1858. 
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Bearing in mind then the essential distinction between 
Medicine as a science and Physic as an art, it will be understood, 
«t once, that it was not the former — as based on the demon- 
»trative facts of Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology— ^that the 
^eminent Sir Astley Cooper contemplated, when he deliberately 
said — " The science of medicine is founded on conjecture^ and 
improved hy murder / " It was clearly physic, or drug medica- 
tion, that he referred to. 

It was also of medicine, as identified with the pemicioua 
art of drugging, that the celebrated Magendie spoke when ad« 
dressing his students, he said — '^ Gentlemen, medicine is a great 
humbug, I know it is called science. Science, indeed ! It ia 
nothing like science. Doctors are merely empirics when they 
are not charlatans ! " 

In the same spirit of candour the Dublin Medical Journal 
said — " Assuredly the uncertain and most unsatisfactory art 
that we call medical science is no science at all, but a jumble of 
inconsistent opinions ; of conclusions hastily and often inaccu- 
rately drawn ; of facts misunderstood or perverted ; of com- 
parisons without analogy ; of hypotheses without reason, and 
theories not only useless, but dangerous,^^ 

In even more emphatic terms an esteemed author, Br. 
Hason Good, wrote — " The science of medicine is a harharous 
jargon, and the effects of our medicines on the human system 
in the highest degree wncertain, except, indeed, that they have 
destroyed nuyre lives than war, pestilence, and famine combined I " 

There can be nothing uncertain in science, and hence the 
Medical Timts admitted that '' a scientific, as distinguished from 
an cwjwWca/ treatment of disease (by drugs) is an idle dream /'* * 
And the reason of this may be gathered from the clever author 
of Ourselves f Our Food, and Our Physic, Dr. Ridge, who frankly 
Bays — ** That medicines, administered with the hesi intentions^ 
and according to all rules of art by the profession itself, as weU 
as by all classes on their own responsibility, aggrwoaie the disease 

• When this was published, Feb. 7, 1863, the Medical Times was not 
incorporated, as it now is, with the Medical Oascttc. 
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and swfflsrinff, is too clear to need any illustration." Even the 
£itnc»t has had its faith shaken in '^ Physic as a science*'^ 
" The progress of true medical science has greatly qualified our 
estimate of the yalue of inere drugs in the treatment of disease. 
It has shown that in medicine, as in politics, the hest course \a 
often that of rum-intervention,^^* 

The conclusion is, therefore, iiresistible — that Anatomy^ 
physiology, and Pathology, as based on demonstrative facts, 
tan alone be regarded as composing medical science. Hence 
an eminent authority, Sir Bichard Owen, Professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, London, in addressing the 
students of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in 1865, said — "Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology, all three bodies of doctrine worthy of the name of 
sciences, must be cultiyated — if possible mastered — as ihe inde- 
BpenscMe basis on which a lasting superstracture of a true 
Bcience of medicine can be raised." 



Section III. — Popular belief respecting Medical qualifications — 
Facts concerning present condition of the Medical profession-"^ 
The Medical Act of 1S58 — The General Council : its defective 
administration — Deplorable condition of Medical Education 
— The Licensing bodies — Their numerous licenses ai\d titles 
rejected hy Army and Navy as no test of qualification—^ 
Opinions of Medical atUhorittes on shameful state of the Pro- 
fession^ and destructive char<icter of Medical practice. 

Bearing in mind the essential distinction we have established 
between Medicine as a Science, and the mere practice of Physio, 
a more oorrect appreciation and sounder judgment can be formed 
concerning the condition of the Medical Profession as it now 
exists. It is a popular belief that any one who ranks as a 
member of the Medical Profession must necessarily be learned 

* Medical AMwMims in laneeti March 21, ^&SB, 
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and wise, accomplished and skilful. Popular credulity, indeed, 
runs so wild, in ignorance of the laws of nature, as to believe 
that "Doctor" is a name to conjure with — that "M.D.,** or 
half the letters of the alphabet appended to a practitioner's 
name, has some mysterious signification, and betokens a wizard's 
power to charm away disease and restore health ! 

The public willingly assume the existence of learning and 
ability. They take it for granted that a proper education has 
been received by all "regular" practitionei s. They repose 
confidence in all diplomas, licenses, and degrees, which are sup- 
posed to have been acquired by an enlightened course of study, 
and after thorough competency has been honestly tested by im- 
partial examination. They do not believe that very ill-informed 
persons can easily become, and, as a rule, actually do become, 
*'M.D.'s*'— obtain diplomas — are licensed to practice, and have 
their names emblazoned on the "Registry as " duly qualified." 
They do not consider it credible that a scandal so grave could 
possibly exist, as entrusting to persons of acknowledged and 
notorious incompetency the serious concerns of life and health. 
Let us, however, again lift the veil, and look at facts as they 
glare before us. 

The shameful admission first attracts attentioD, that the 
standard of Medical Education is so wretchedly low as to admit 
persons to the ranks of the Profession who do not possess even 
the ordinary qualification of a respectable English education f 
— who are incapable of writing a Latin prescription correctly ! 
The evils that arose within the profession from such a scandalous 
state of afiairs led to the passing of the Medical Act, 21 and 22 
Vic, c. 90, in the hope that some improvement might be 
effected. But in every particular this Act is lamentably defec- 
tive. It did not honestly grapple with the evils that lie at the 
root of the whole medical organization. It did not touch one 
of the manifold abuses that pervade the whole system ofmedi- 
cal matriculation, education, examination, and licensing. On 
the contrary, it sanctioned and fortified them all. 

A General Medical Council was established, but its very 

c 
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composition precluded all hope of efPectiye reform. It consisted 
of seyenteen persons, elected by nineteen medical coErporations, 
possessing licensing privileges, and all having mercenary interests 
in existing abuses. Six members are nominated by iiie Crown, so 
tibiat assuming they are all anxious for improvement, there ara 
seventeen against them. A Begister is provided for, and no prac* 
titioner not registered is entitled to recover at law any chmrges 
whatever for his services, or to hold any appointment in the Army, 
2^avy, or Oivil Service. The authority conferred on the Council 
it has refused to exercise beneficially. Among its first acts was to 
dispense with a knowledge of Greek as Tmnecessary to form any 
part of the education of a learned and accomplished medical 
practitioner ! In short, the conclusion now arrived at by the 
enlightened among the Profession itself, after an experience of 
ten years* working, is, that the whole Act, as administered by 
the General Council, is a pretentious deception — ^a solemn bur- 
lesque, and an expensive sham ! Some little zeal has been dis- 
played, it is true, in seeking to extinguish empiricism outside 
the registered practitioners, but. no attempt has been made to 
effectively strike at the root of the equally gross abuses which 
exist and flourish within the charmed circle. 

For instance, there exists nineteen separate and independent 
licensing bodies in the United Kingdom, empowered to condor 
no less than thirty separate licenses to practice, and fifty-fowt 
titles, which the Council is compelled to register without having 
any authority to test the qualifications of those who possess 
them. There is not, as there ought to be, one uniform ^ndartl 
of education for all students — one excmiinatwn to which all 
should submit, and one title to practice which all should possess; 
but each of the nineteen licensing bodies is left to consult its 
own mercenary interests in admitting whom they please, aad 
on whatever terms they please. 

The consequence is, that unhealthy competition is en- 
couraged, and as most students will go through what-ever cuni- 
culum is shortest — ^will patronise that board of examiners whose 
examination is lowest, easiest, aiad cheapest, the inevitable 
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texidency is to degrade professional education to the verj lowest 
level. 

Nor is this all. In many instances the Examiners are paid 
{Recording to the rwanJber of students they pass, and henoe their 
8elf-ij2terest is adyerse to upholding a high standard oi educa- 
tion, which can alone reflect credit on the Profession, and pro- 
perly qualify Practitioners for the service of the public. On 
the contrary, they are prompted to strain points to pass as many 
candidates as possible, no matter how wretchedly qualified they 
may be — ^sending them forth licensed to commit manslaughter 
with impunity. Medical practitioners are just what they are 
educated to be, as a rule, neither better nor worse than the 
average of other men who earn their bread by following a voca^ 
jtion. The vices of their practice, therefore, may be considered 
not so much those of the individuals, as of the pernicious sys- 
tem that fosters incompetency, and legally recognises it as 
*' duly qualified." 

It is somewhat remarkable that individual members of the 
General Medical Council have been among the most emphatic 
in lamenting the present degraded state of the Profession as re- 
gards intellectual capacity, educational attainments, and profes- 
sional knowledge. The President, in his opening address at 
the annual meeting of the Council, May 29, 1867, said — **If 
onr profession, as a whole, is still to bear the name of, and be 
regarded as, one of the leaamed professions, then, undoubtedly, 
those who enter upon it ougld to have received that amount of 
mental culture, and ought to be capable of passing a preliminary 
examination on subjects of general education, which shaU at any 
rate be equivalent to the examinations which are passed by 
those who are entering upon the clerical profession, by those 
who are entering upon the legal profession, the army, and civil 
service of the country," No one is likely to dispute this, yet 
it is notorious that the profession swarms with members who 
are shamefully illiterate — whose opinions on any subjeot of 
general lit^atore or of science, are wholly undeserving vi 
respect. 
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Dr. Alexander Wood, a member of the Coimcil, at the meet- 
ing, May 30, declared : " It is a matter of notoriety, that many 
students are allowed to enter upon the studies of their profes- 
sion with an amonnt of education that would be notcruntsly 
dugraeeful even to x^upil teachers in schools. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that even in spelling and English corapositioir 
they are not fit to stand upon the same platform with the pupil 
teachers of the village schools of Scotland. Now, I say this ie 
a disgraceful state of tnatters.^^ 

Sir Dominic Corrigan, at the same meeting, said : "I, my- 
self, within the last three weeks, have known an instance of 
candidates going from one licensing body to another, and 
obtaining a licence without being able to write Latin or Greek.'* 
Yet the medical is called a ** learned" profession, and prescrip- 
tions are presumed to be written in a sort of hieroglyphic 
Latin! 

Professor Bennett, of £dinburgb, as quoted by Dr. Acland, a 
member of the council, at the meeting, June 3, says : " That in 
a profession, such as that of medicine, there should exist, not 
only in the same country, but in the same city, various examin- 
ing boards, so managed that the candidate who is incapable of 
passing one can rush to another with almost the certainty of 
obtaining his licence, is a scandal to the community such as 
should be abolished." " This opinion," remarks Dr. Acland, 
" is not singular, and it is not original, but it is just, it is very 
pregnant, and it is to the point." 

In an address to the British Medical Association, at the an- 
nual meeting held in Dublin, August, 1867, Sir Dominic Cor- 
rigan made some strange disclosures. He said, that '' under 
the present system, young men get into our profession who 
could not pass an examination for the place of a letter carrier .'*' 
Again — " it is notorious that students know as well in regard 
to their diplomas, as buyers do in regard to the articles of pur- 
chase, where they will get what they want on the easiest terms ; 
they go there, and become the possessors of what they want — 
diplomas, it matters not good or bad, for the legal brand in the form 
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of a registry declares, under Act of Parliament, that all are equal J ' 
And again — ** It is notorious, that in both Germany and America 
there are TJniveraities that sell their diplomas just as they sell 
beer or Indian com, to all tvho can afford to pay for them,^^* It 
is equally notorious that they are bought by British practition- 
ers^ and that after all they are not a less certain test of merit 
than the gi*eat bulk of the thirti/ licenses, and fifty-four titles to 
practice which are as notoriously sold by the nineteen licensing 
bodies of the United Kingdom. 

The Professor of Surgery in Dublin University, Mr. R. Smith, 
in his address at the same meeting, complained of ''the almost 
systematic neglect upon the part of the junior members of the 
profession of the writings of the surgeons of the past generation." 
He further said : " From my long experience as a lecturer, and 
as an examiner, I have no hesitation in saying that not one 
student in a hundred ever reads Ihe writings of Pott, of Hey, of 
Abemethy, of the Bells, the Monroes, of Colics, and a crowd of 
other master minds that have stamped their fame upon the his- 
tory of surgery.'** But is this not the fault of the avaricious 
Licensing Bodies, who care nothing about the proper education 
and qualification of students, in comparison with their own mer- 
xjenary interests ? If the profession is so deplorably illiterate, 
the fault surely lies with the nineteen licensing bodies who, com- 
peting for fees, grant licenses to illiterate and incompetent can- 
didates ? 

As ihe Medical Press and Circular, June 26, 1867, says "a 
Dutch Auction of Diplomas exists in the profession, in which 
those corporations who desire to maintain a high standard of 
professional competency are, by the competition of less scrupu- 
lous bodies, absolutely starved into a reduction of their require- 
ments. The amount of medical capacity which the public have 
a right to expect from the profession, is taxed down to a dis* 
gracefully insufficient amount by a system which makes it impos- 
fiible for high classed education to be maintained.*' 

* British Medical Jonmal, August 10, 1867. 
t Ibid., August 17, 1867. 
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Brofessor Syme, at the meetiBg of the General Medical Coun- 
cil^ June 7, 1867, gave us a glimpse behind the scenes.. He 
afforded some insight into the murderous practices of the illiter- 
ate empirics with which the profession now swarms — " I haw 
known," said he, " diseases of the rectum treated as diarrhoeas 
by physicians who were not acquainted with the subject. 
They treated them with their opiates, and so on. (Cries of * or- 
der.') I think it quite right I should bring this forward. 
No man should he considered a dufy qualified practitioner nnle89^ 
he has studied and hee^i examined in ev$ry part of his profession^ 
"No man's name should appear on the Eegistry without a ftdi 
and entire professional education."* 

This is very excellent theory no doubt, but how does it ac- 
cord with practice ? — ^how does it harmonize with the existing 
state of things ? 

" Tlie rivalship in the different licensing bodies for the possession of fees 
still goes on, each striving to undersell the other in the facility with which 
they permit their diplomas to pass ftom. their strong box into the stndenVs 
pockets ; and the result is a lamentable state of ignorance among men who 
had been prononnced competent to deal with the lives and limbs of their 
fellow-men." — Dublin Medical Fress, Jan., 1864. 

** At present it is perfectly clear, that a number of men get into the Be- 

gister and practice who are dangerously ignorant of the elemeniary part» of 

professional knowledge^ and that certain examinations which entitle men. to 

a place on the Register, afford no guarantee of fitness." — Lancet ^ June, 

1865. 

*' "We have had notorious and very flagrant instances in very late years, 
where certain coUegiate institutions have sprung up suddenly from poverty 
. to comparative wealth by the sale of diplomas to aU who choose to buy 
them." — Medical Circular, March, 1864. 

Such a disgraceful state of affairs compelled the Directors of 
the Army and Navy Medical Departments to i*eftise the Diplo- 
mas, Degrees, and Licenses of every one of the whole nineteen 
licensing Bodies, as evidence that the parties holding them 
Were duly qualified to practice. They, therefore, instituted 

* The extracts from the proceedings of the General Medical Council are 
taken from the report in the Medical Times and Gazette of June 1, 8, 15, 
and 22, 1867. 
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Examiiring Boards of their own, so that parties who have be^i 
Hceiwed as " dulj qualified" to practice by English, Irishj or 
Scotch Colleges and Universities must, if they desire to be em- 
ployed in the Army or Kavy, submit to another and independent 
examination, to test their capacity. At a recent examination 'Hhe 
Army Board," says the Medical Times, " rejected 31 out of 120 
candidates, the Navy Board 2 1 out of 49. The inference is, 
that nearly one-third of those who are declared by Examining 
Boards having a pecuniary interest in the statement, to be fully 
qualified to practice the heaUng art amongst all her Majesty's 
subjects, are found by independent Boards to be more or less 
ignorant and unqualified to treat her Majesty's soldiers and 
sailors !" 

Dr. D, F. Rennie, Surgeon 20th Hussars, says on this sub- 
ject : ''It stands to common sense, that if qualified medical 
practitioners are not fit to treat British soldiers without being 
specially tested, they must be certainly eqv>ally unfit to treat her 
Majesty's ordinary, but apparently less fortunate subjects. Such 
at least is the unvarnished conclusion that the present system 
inevitably leads to. — Letter in Lancet j August 24, 1867. 

Referring to the rejection of licensed practitioners who have 
applied for Army and Navy appointments, ii\iQ' Medical Times 
says : , "It must excite the gravest astonishment and repre- 
hension, that men so grossly ignorant of their profession 
as these diplomatized candidates proved to be, could have 
found it possible to obtain any qualification from any licensing 
body whatever. How can we wonder that medical men should 
but too often make such a pitiable fi^gure in practice, in the wit- 
ness-box, and before the educated public in general, when we 
hear such confessions of gross incapacity, and dullness all over." 
-^Medical Times, May, 1864. 

In reference to the candidates rejected by the Army and 
Navy Board of Examiners, Sir Dominic Corrigan, in his ad- 
drees observed : '^ Each candidate rejected represents a group of 
others equally ignorant and incompetent, who have passed some 
of our licensing bodies, are now on the registry as duly qua- 
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lified practitioners, and probably in possession of appointment 
throughout the country, bringing on themselves and the profes- 
sion the contempt of all well-educated persons with whom they 
are necessarily brought into relation in social life, andpractuing 
medicine to the hazard, and probably the loss of human liveeP^* 

It is a positive truth, as Professor Syme stated, and as any 
one familiar with the treatment of disease must know, that a 
practitioner cannot be safely entrusted with human life who is 
not thoroughly proficient in surgical knowledge. Yet so dis- 
gracefully defective is the system of medical education, and so 
utterly regardless are the licensing bodies of the public interests, 
that, without having passed any examination by a Surgical 
Board, a person may be registered as ** duly qualified" to prac- 
tice as a 

r. or L.R.P.C— That is, a Fellow, or Licentiate of the Col- 
.leges of Physicians of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; or as a 

H.F., or L.R.Q.C.P.I. — That is, an Honorary Fellow, or 
Fellow and Licentiate of the King and Queen's College of 
Physicians, Ireland ; or as a 

L.M.T.C.D. — A Licentiate in Medicine of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; or as a 

M.D., or M.B. — A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or 
Dublin, or a 

M.D., or M.B.Q.IF.I. — A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of 
the Queen's University of Ireland ; or a 

L.F.P., or M.D., Glasgow — ^A Licentiate of the Faculty of 
Physicians, or Doctor of Medicine of the University of Glasgow ; 
or a 

M.D., or M.B. — ^A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of the 
University and King's College, Aberdeen, or of the MarischaU 
College and University, Aberdeen ; or 

A Licentiate of the Apothecary's Hall, Dublin, or of the 
Society of Apothecaries, London ; and also a Licentiate in Mid- 
wifery. 

* British Medical Joamal, Atignst 10, 1867. 
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All these doors and more are standing invitingly open, com- 
peting for candidates to enter, pay fees, and receive in ex- 
cbange for their cash, any of the above combination of let- 
ters that may suit their purpose, or tickle their vanity ; in 
virtue of which they can then authoritatively knock at the 
door of the General Medical Council, and demand to be placed 
on the Begister as " duly qualified practitioners,'' legally licen- 
sed to commit manslaughter with impunity ! And yet they 
may be, and as a rule are, profoundly ignorant as AnatomistSi 
miserably unacquainted with the organs of the human body, 
and their functions as Physiologists, completely destitute of 
even a smattering of rational Hygiene, or of natural Therapeutics, 
while they may be so disgracefully illiterate as to bo unable to 
" stand on the same platform as the pupil teachers in the vil- 
lage schools of Scotland," as Dr. Alexander "Wood afltoned, 
or as Sir Dominic Corrigan said, that they ** could not pass an 
examination for the place of a letter-carrier !" 

Nay more, these **duly qualified practitioners" need know 
comparatively nothing of Surgery even as a mechanical art, 
let alone possess a knowledge of it as a high and noble science ! 
To possess one or all of the above enumerated alphabetical dis- 
tinctions, a Surgical Education or Examination is not neces- 
sary ! Hence the awful maltreatment of disease that is perpe- 
tually taking place, such as Professor Syme gave an illustration 
of — symptoms are mistaken for disease, patients are cruelly and 
needlessly tortured, and a multitude of valuable lives are an- 
nually consigned remorselessly to premature graves. 

But it may be asked — Cannot medicine be safely practised 
without a knowledge of Anatomy, Surgery, Physiology, and 
Therapeutics? — without, in fact, thorough education in the 
Science of Medicine ? Sir William Lawrence, one of the most 
eminent men of his age,* has fully answered the question put 

* Sir William Lawrence, who, as a Surgeon, Anatomist, Lecturer and 
Writer, was nnriyalled, died July, 1867. " His talents were of the 
highest order ; his acquirements seldom surpassed in our profession." — 
Zaneett July, 18, 1867. 
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in tliis way — "Is all this knowledge necessary for a practi- 
tioner ? — ^is it required that a pliysician or a surgeon should 
know anatomy, natural and morbid, physiology, and pathology? 
To the science of Medicine, and to its rational improvement 
and extension, it is neeessart/; but by no means so to the mer& 
routine of practice, and the successful prosecution of the tradt^ 
Perhaps, indeed, a firm faith m drugs and plasters , and a liherai 
administration of thenij may be a surer road to popular success, 
if the remark addressed by a veteran practitioner to a young 
enthusiast in science be well grounded — Juvenisj tua doctrina 
non promittit opes; plehs amat remedial ^^ f — which may be freely 
rendered, young man thy scientific doctrine, though true to 
nature, will never, if carried out in practice, permit of your 
success in life, because the ordinary run of mankind love to bo 
cheated with the destructive delusions of Drug Medication ! 

What, then, need a practitioner have — ^what knowledge 
must he possess ? Well, he could not get on cleverly without 
some knowledge of the Materia Medica, but it will be sufficient 
if he possesses just enough to enable him to prescribe liberally 
"drugs and plasters,'' and this any three-and-sixpenny com- 
panion to the ** British Pharmacopoeia'' will put him in posses- 
sion of. Hudibras says — 

** all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools." 

So with Drug practitioners. There is no absolute necessity 
that their whole stock of medical knowledge should extend 
much beyond the nomenclature of the Pharmacopoeia, and a 
companion at three -and-sixpence will place its whole poisonous 
contents, with the formulae for prescribiDgthem, within the cir- 
cumference of the most illiterate capacity. With such valuable 
"learning " at command, portentiously and dexterously handled^ 
thousands of such practitioners are enabled to pass "respec- 
tably" — ^nay, profitably — through life, without their path of 
practice having been illumined by a solitary ray of medical 
science ! And this will continue to be the case as long as publio 

* Lectures on ComparatlYe Anatomy, &c., seyenth editicm, p. 45. 
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^orance and credulity support and reward practitioners of the 
land, and consequently uphold and preserve the false syst^ns^ 
of Physie by which they prosper. 

But is it not truly shameful that such a state of things 
should exist in this nineteenth century, as medical authorities 
themselves admit ? Surely if the ** educated classes'* were 
alive to their own interests the Medical Profession could not 
continue to be so unworthily composed as it confessedly is ? In 
this case, however, there is action and reaction. The supinity of 
the public tends to lower the qualifications and character of the 
profession — ^to swarm the country with practitioners of such 
gross incapacity as to be unfitted to hold an Army or Navy ap- 
pointment ; but, as they must live, of course the reaction is on 
the public at large, and thus deplorable evils are caused. What 
but disaster and calamity can be expected to arise from practi- 
ticHiers incapable of treating disease scientifically or rationally ? 
Hence fatal mistakes are constantly occurring. Life is often 
endangered and fi'equently sacrificed ; but it is seldom, save 
among the profession, that such things ooze out, for, no matter 
how gross and palpable the blundering may be, practitioners are 
fbund on this point to make common cause, and thus the rela* 
tives and fHends of the victims immolated are consoled with the 
assurance, that the resources of Science and Art had been skil- 
fdlly employed to effect a cure, or at least to procrastinate the 
fetal issue ! " It was God's will !" — " His time had come*' — 
and that is all can be said about it ! 

In this way, observes an eminent and candid authority, Dr. 
Frank, '^thousands are annually slaughtered in the quiet sick 
raomP* Contemplating the havoc thus made by professional 
incapacity. Dr. Bamage of London placed this denunciatory 
opinion on record : — " I fearlessly assert that in most cases the 
mfferer would he safer without a Physician than with one. I 
have seen enough of the mdl-practiee of my professional bre« 
thren to warrant the strong language I employ." And Dr. 
John Johnston, editor for many years of the Medieo-Chirurgieal 
£$9uw, has given his indep^dent testimony thtis : — <' I declare^. 
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as my conacientioxis convicdoii, fonnded on long experience and 
reflection^ that, if there was not a single physician, soigeon, 
man -midwife, chemist^ apothecary, droggist, nor drag on the 
face of the earth, there wonld be /«» iicknees and Use mortality 
than n&w prevails / " 



Special Maspitale 
— General incapacity of ieachere^-Beactian on the Profes9um 
— Opinums of Medical authorities on the tnbject. 

It is, perhaps, a pardonable delusion for the general public to 
entertain — ^that teachers and professors in Medical Schools and 
Colleges are men of high capacity, admirably qualified to im- 
part sound instruction, and train the student-mind in the 'ways 
of science and truth. The evidence of fiact, however, is of a 
very different character. Such appointments are, indeed, 
seldom made with exclusive reference — or scarcely any refer- 
ence at all — to distinguished merit, or approved capacity for 
conveying instruction. Private influences, intrigues, personal 
or party considerations, for the most part regulate such offices, 
and the mere interests of students or of science are rarely con- 
sulted. 

Then, Medical Schools have been multiplied far beyond the 
real wants of the profession, and practitioners assume the office 
of teacher, who are deplorably ignorant themselves. A connec- 
tion with a School or an Hospital is rarely valued, save as a 
means of obtaining notoriety — of getting into a position for 
trading profitably on public credulity. "When Examining 
Boards have been induced to recognize the certificate of any 
school, that is all that is required. The lectures are for the most 
part pretentious imperfections, and clinical instruction, which is 
the really valuable part of a student's practical education, is 
seldom in the hands of men who are earnest, and capable, and 
^conscientious in the discharge of their duty. 

In the same way, also, Special Hospitals have been increased 
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to a most mischievous extent. Almost every pait of the hu* 
man body has now its Special Hospital, just as in ancient times 
the Egyptian Priest-Physicians had a special deity to preside 
over some thirty-two divisions of the body, in order to multiply 
rites, and increase the flow of offeriugs into their coffers. For 
practitioners to club together and get up a Special Hospital is 
regarded as a certain passport to public favour. Their own 
friends of course aid them, and blow their trumpets, the charita- 
ble are wheedled out of subscriptions^ and thus while there is 
unity in disease, there is no unity in teaching or treatment, and 
the time of students really desirous of learning their profession 
is frittered away in attending illusory instruction. 

This is all caused by the delusion of a silly public, prone to 
believe that practitioners, because they are attached to some 
School, Hospital, or College, must necessarily be a grade be- 
yond the common. True, some men of rare genius and distin- 
guished teaching capacity are occasionally found in such situa- 
tions, but as a rule, mediocre intellect and very common-place 
acquirements, a prejudiced adherence to preconceived opinions, 
a contentedness to continue plodding on in a dull routine of 
duties slovenly discharged, and an invincible hostility to the 
nncomfortable innovations of new tmths are, unhappily, the 
acknowledged characteristics of the medical teaching power 
generally of the United Kingdom. 

Many years ago the eminent Surgeon Carmichael of Dublin, 
when presiding over the If edical Association of Ireland, pointed 
out the evils that had then arisen from the systematic exclusion 
of highly-qualifled men from Hospitals, Schools, and Colleges, 
and the appointment of the nominees of intrigue and favourit- 
ism: — 

** Those who want talent," said he, " resort to cunning and underhand 
dealing ; therefore we usually find stupidity and trickery go hand in hand." 
He complained of " those subtle seniors of the profession upholding, by 
erery means in their power, their aspiring but inefficient allies in the situ< 
ations which they ought to possess, heedless alike of the injury inflicted 
on the members of their own profession, and upon society at large,'* 
He denounced the " most baneful system," by which highly educated prac- 
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titumen were kept in the back-ground, and &Toared ineoanpeients ihnisi 
forward. ** Let me aak«** he said. ''if matters be allowed to take Uieir pre- 
sent course, who would hare the hardihood or fofllT to ester into the medi- 
eal profeasion, except br iommfueimf his emntr at as Ap^t^MmtjftMktp ioy, 
aoid ^T*a^**'"g soch opportunities as ma j oeevr to nm to the Schools cf 
Medicine to swallow a few momhfnls of anatoBT, and the theory of phjaic 
and snrgerj. that mar grive him a smattering to support his pretensioiis ? 
None others conld have a chance of eren a moderate KreKhood. As U 
now stands, what gentlemen would pcnait his aon to enter the profas- 



Few gentlemen do, and so mneh the worse for the profles* 
non and the public. It has been noticed as " not a little singii- 
lar how few of the great names of the profe»on of a few yean 
back are now to be found in it." This betokens, says Dr. Ed- 
win Lee, " that a perfect acquaintance with the state of the pro- 
fesadon, and of the drawbacks to be encountered, together with 
the little value of such success as could be achieved, was qmta 
sufficient to deter the most distinguished m^nbers from bring- 
ing up th«r sons to it."* The same writer, in referring to the 
imperfect practical education which medical students too com- 
monly receive, notices the cause — ^viz., the frequ«it ineffidency of 
tiie teachers, which, he says, ''hMof late become m^re mppareiU " 
and considers it absurd to suppose that persons appointed br 
" indirect, unprofessional agencies, would prove either efficient 
clinical instructors, or calculated to make the great oppcntuni* 
ties afforded by their positicm available for the promotion <tf 
medical science." 

There is a unanimity among Medical Journals in lerae* 
senting the evils of the existing system. The LoacH says : 
*' We find fiehlenem, rottenness, and deeay in a system upon which 
the practical education of the profession depends." ** Ignor- 
ance and intrigue," says the Medical Times, "take the place of 
knowledge and worth, alike to the injury of science and hniaan- 

ity. . In the councils of colleges, and in public in»tt- 

tntions, instead of men of origmality, of genius, of great disco* 
yeries, like Harvey or Hunter, we have « stunted, <ArMkS#£ 

♦ State of Hed. Prof, farthfir exemplified, p. 62. 
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generate eroj^ of intdkct, of mental cripples the offering of the 
pernieious atmosphere in whieh they moved and had their being J^ 

*' In many caaes," says the Medical Circular, '* the teachers 
are too much engaged in priyate practice to enable them to deyote 
the necessary time to the instruction of students ; but in other 
instances, and those are unfortunately too numerous, the lecturers 
do net possess the requisite qualities to make them efficient teach- 
ers." 

Then the unnecessary increase of Schools tends to aggravate 
the evils of the whole system. " In London, and we doubt not in 
other places, schools of medicine have been unnaturally forced 
into existence. A given number of medical men united about 
a hospital, or elsewhere, have discovered that they wanted to 
teewh medical students. Instead of waiting till the students 
came to seek their instructions, the instructors, having in view 
aiot simply the instruction of the student, hut other objects of a 
Jcind much more personal to themselves, have sought the students. 
WherBver this nursery of medical schools into existence has 
prevailed, no doubt much itijury to medical education has resulted. 
The professors should be made for the chairs, not the chairs for 
the professors.'' — British MedicalJournal, February 6, 1865. 

Dr. Heberden, in his Commentaries, declares that, " of all 
the once celebrated teachers in the several schools of Europe, 
very few have furnished us with one new medicine, or have 
taught us better to use old ones, or have, in any one instance, 
at all improved the art of curing diseases. Hence, though they 
have been applauded during the lives of their disciples, yet dis- 
Miterested and impartial posterity has suffered each succeeding 
master of this sort to be gathered to his once equally celebrated 
predecessors, and to be like them, in his turn, equally unread and 
for gotten, ^^ 

And this is what *' celebrated" schools, and "celebrated 
teachers,*' all over Europe, have done for medical science ! It 
is marvellous indeed, that, with^such results, Schools should still 
be on the increase in our own day. Inferiorly educated, and 
ill-disciplined students are the necessary consequ^ice of inferior 
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Professors, of inferior teachiDg, and of a perniciously false sys-^ 
tern of doctrine, yet almost every hospital is now perverted from 
its original purpose, and made a medium for the propagandism 
of school chimeras, to subserve the personal interests of a fe\r 
medical cliques : — 

♦' How the Governors of Hospitals were ever inveigled into the move- 
ment, we cannot say, but certain it is ihat^ the example once set, every 
hospital in the metropolis had a call to teach, smd now everi/ hospital has 
its scliool. Its effects on schools has been to raise six where there should 
be only one ; its effects on teachers has been to raise twenty where there 
should be only only one ; its effects on the election of teachers has been, 
that lecturers are now systematically propagated, not on the basis of their 
hxowledge^ theii* aptitude^ or theii* love for their work, but often in spite of 
their grossest defects, on theu* alliance with particular hospitals, Its effect 
on education has been, to render that the most stagnant, slipshod, ridicU' 
loi(s practice ever conceived I" — Social Science Review, Oct. , 1862. 

*' Taking the schools altogether, the lecturers (in London) number, in 
proportion to the students, about one to four and one-third, but in some of 
the smaller establishments, eveiy two students get a Professor to them> 
selves r* '*' The struggles of the schools is to secure the gi*eatest 
number of entries. One of them, last October, had an entry of thirteeii 
students. Tliere are sixteen lecturers at this school I" "A certain num- 
ber of students have to be milled into examiners, and then passed through 
the licensing selves into the market, for general consumption. Ordinary 
students vrMl know that much is not wanted of them, or that, provided they 
can get their certificates by flattering punctuality in opening their note- 
books, they may dream or whistle away tlie dreary hours of recognised talk, 
in the confident assurance that too or three months' cram, at last with the 
convenient college tutor, or recognised grinder, will make all safe for them.'* 
^Medical Times, Feb., 18C6. 

*' We do af&rm, that our schools do turn out numbers of " half -trained, 
half-educated men," says the Medical Times, and consequently, remarks the 
lancet — " that the profession is deplorably overstocked is notorious. Every- 
where medical men are jostling each other for the merest crumbs of practice 
and emolument." 

Thus it is that all interests conspire to degrade the Profes- 
sion. Schools and Colleges are interested in obtaining the 
greatest possible number of students; therefore, competition 
ensures the lowest possible curriculum as an enticement for 
students to enter. True, they are turned out ** half-trained and 
half-educated," but what of that? — the nineteen licensing 
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o«rp4raiions greMifycompetd for them, suck aH they* 
far the «akd of fees, to license them as *^ duly qtiisdified pra^t^ 
tiimen!" Hetee' the notorious overstooldngbf'the pri6fl^bfl| 
iriAh •all the mnd^tdde of ahoses that follow. 

But the eril 4oes not end here, for ''the half-ti^attted/ half^- 
educated " of one' generation ai^e the teachers of the ^eceeding'^* 
aid thtiB retilogressiDn, not progress, is encouraged. la'illatf^' 
trating the soeial ^condition of the United Stafes^ Geotge Cbmb^; 
inrhis iVb^y'obseFyes :— ^'' A stream cannot rise'higher ihan it^ - 
fountain, so, in social life, if the public mind be 'blind -aiid' 
selfish, the representatives of that mind never rise into the 
regions of truth and justice." Exactly so with professional 
life — the student-mind,' except in rare instances, will never 
soar above the teacher-mind, but reflect with a fidelity more or 
less intense its prejudice, errors, bigotry, conceitedness, and in» 
tolerance. Hence it is that the atmosphere of CoUeges^ and 
Universities has never been favorable to the development of a* 
high order of mind. The discoveries that have enriched science 
and' immortalised illustrious thinkers have not emanated from 
them.' Their tendency is not to encourage the spirit of firee^^ 
intelligence that looks hopefully forward, but -to benumb its 
energies and check its aspirations by chilly cvershadowings of 
the past. 

"What Lord Bacon said two centuries ago of iinivei^sities is ' 
critically true of the medical schools, colleges, and corporate^' 
institutions of to-day: — 

" In the universities all things are foniid opposite to the tuhancefheni of- 
the seienees; for the readings and exercises are here so managed, that it 
eailDfot easily come into any one's mind to think of things out of the common 
To^f or if ' here and thterie' one should yenttire t<> nse a Ubiirty of judging/ 
he can on^^'impose the task upon himself without - obtaiHin^ aroi^li^i^*' 
from his fellows ; and, if he could dispense with this, he will still find his 
industry and resolution a great hindrance to his fortune. Fos the studies 
of men in such places are confined and pinned down to tliewritinffs of certain 
mrth&rSf from which, if any man happens to diJBfer) he is presently repre^ 
aented as a disturber and innovator,*^ 

Hfende Surgeon Gaingee's retni'rk, that " Meidical ibi^ora''- 
tions have been^ur Fero'and BeUarmino,- not our Soloft'oti'and^ 

s 
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Lorenzo 11 Magnifico." All iiistitutions, indeed/ priyileged to 
exist for professional education are so conducted as to subvert 
the true end of teaching, which is not so much the inculcation 
of dogmatic opinion, as the training of the mind to a thoughtful 
examination into the grounds of all opinions. It would seem, 
however, as if it were their peculiar province to discourage in- 
quiry, to perpetuate mere dogma, secure the reign of a contented 
mediocrity, and punish, by persecution, in one form or others 
any one who would seek to disturb their dreary dulness, just as 
in Grey*s elegy — 

" The moping owl doth to the moon complain, 
Of snch as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign." 

Hence the egotistical self-complacency of teachers, and the ap* 
probation won by those who plod patiently along the sanctified 
highways of authority, no matter how barren the road and com- 
fortless the prospect ; and the intolerance with which any turn- 
ing aside from established sterility is regarded, though the 
richest pastures of science lie invitingly open. Hence, too, the 
fatal ascendancy which school dogmatism is enabled to maintaiui 
burthening and repressing intellect like a nightmare — cramping 
its energies and perverting its impulses. Free thought becomes 
impossible, mind is condemned to weary itself on an intellectual 
tread-mill — there is motion to be sure, but no progress — nothing 
but a perpetual routine of hazy exposition and pretentious 
elaboration of frivolous verbiage, while great principles are 
scorned, nature slighted, and truth anathematised. '^ Pot the 
last ten centuries, at least," observes Dr. Dickson, '^ Professors 
have been doing little else but splitting straws, blowing bubbles, 
and giving a mighty great degree of gravity to feathers ! '' 

•« in the same dnU ronnd we see them creep, 

Profoxmdly trifling — ^profitlessly deep. 

Treading the paths their sires before them trod— 

The Past their heaven — Antiquity their god 1 *' 

Professional education of such a character might do very well 
for parrots and monkeys — to teach the art of repetition and 
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imitation ; bul; assuredly it is not designed to raise up such a 
generation of medical practitioners as the interests of science 
and of the public so impressively demand. 



Section V. — Fali*e of Medical Opinion considered — Experienc$ 
alone an unsafe criterion to judge hy — Chreat knowledge consis-^ 
tent with gross ignorance — Scientific experience testifies 
against Drug Medication — Admissions of High Medical Au* 
thoritieSf Sir John Forhes, Sir Thomas Watson, Sfc, concern- 
ing the Inutility of Drugging — The Helpless Condition of 
the Drug School. 

Defeeence to the opinion of Medical men, as such^ is alone 
warranted, on the supposition, that they are really what they pre- 
tend to be — educated gentlemen^ members of a learned profes- 
fdon, with minds trained to observe sagaciously, to discriminate 
judiciously, and reason logically. But if their educational 
acquirements would not qualify them to stand on the same plat- 
form with pupil-teachers in the village schools of Scotland, as 
Dr. Alexander Wood affirmed, or enable them to pass an exam- 
ination for such a civil service appointment as a common letter- 
carrier, as Sir Dominic Corrigan declared, how is it possible to 
have faith in tbeir educated judgment| or to repose confidence 
in their professional opinion ? 

But it maybe alleged, that men very ignorant indeed, on enter- 
ing the profession, acquire knowledge and skill by experience. 
Perhaps so, yet it would be a fatal error to suppose that any 
amount of experience necasarily gives wisdom, or imparts skill 
— renders medical opinion valuable, or its effects salutary in prac- 
tice. There must be a mind capable of profiting by experience, 
and then experience itself must be acquired, not in the ways of 
error, but in the pursuit of truth. These are the imperative 
conditions necessary to any profit being derived from ezperi- 
ence. 
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Long, and laborious prac.^ce in scholastic dialectics ^nadethj^, 
Sohpolmen dexterous sophists and wonderful proficients in mc^r 
taphysical subtleties, but never revealed to them one vivifying 
truth contained in the great volume of nature that lay unopened 
before them. On the contrary, their monotonous experi- 
ence was altogether in a vicious circle, and only tended to con- 
firm ignorance and deepen prejudice — ^to contract intellect, ;and 
raider antipathies to truthfcd change more inveterate. So with 
the experience of the great majority of medical men. Guided 
by false principles, and lal^ouring.in pursuit of false systepis, 
what can a life-long experience do for them ? It cannot change 
the essential nature and eternal fitness of things. All the toil- 
ing industry and patient plodding of all the medical men that 
ever lived have not yet succeeded in extorting from nature the 
secret of one solitary Drug to ciire disease ! Practice can never 
make perfect in such a pursuit, an experience thus reaped is, 
indeed, but ** the wisdom of fools !'* 

Operating on trained intelligence, on a candid truth-seeking 
mind, experience undoubtedly . performs a noble officer-it 
corrects the superstitions and errors of early and confiding life — it 
tests the teaching of maturer years, it passes through the alembic 
of reason, the dogmas of Schools, the theories of systems, and 
the eramhe his eoeta prelections of collegiate infallibilities-r-it . 
winnows the wheat from the chaff — vindicates the high prero- 
gatives of mind, and by exploring Nature, discovers truth. But • 
unfortunately, the history of the world shows that it is only a . 
select, and often persecuted few, that have thus endeavoured to 
make experience available. 

In ages past, as well as at present, there have been min4s . 
80, constituted and cultivated, as to find in experience a true 
source of knowledge, but they are to be counted as units in 
comparison with the millions of ill-constituted, ill-cultivated- 
minds that have only found in experience a confirmation of their 
prejudices and errors. Hence to the great majority of medicals 
praofitipners^ Experience performs the same office, an^ with, 
precisely similar results in the authentication of erroneous pre- 
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(santep^tm,' SB in the case of 'Uie- Sultan described by Byron, 
lirlio 

•* — 8dw ti^tfa' \ni 6im. eyes the moon was roand ; 
Mfwttiao certain that the earth was square, 
. Because he had jotumeyed fifty miles and found. 
No sign that it was circular anywhere/* 

Dr. Grayes, in an introductory lecture on Medical Education, 
delivered in the Meath Hospital, Dublin, dwelt '^th freedom 
and force on this waste of experience on the ordinary rim of me- 
scal men. He remarked how all the lessons of experience are 
thrown away on 

*' Many an old |A»ctitioner, whose (errors hiive grown, aiid hkxe m- 
•eteased in strength dnring a long snccession of years, bedatise from a de^ 
feet in his original education^ he conmienced practice without having ac- 
quired the power or kahit of accurate ebservation ; because he had not in 
his youth been taught to reason justly upon the facts presented to His rietc ; 
because not haying learned to think accurately, he contracted a lo<M3e and 
careless mode of examining the progress of disease, and the effedts of re- 
medies ; and, consequently, the lapse of time has had no other effect upon 
his errors than that of rendering tltem more inveterate. Such a inan has 
generally an overweehing confdencem his oivn judgment ; he never detects, 
or is conscious of his own mistakes; and instead of tm]pr(>t'^m^^/y^ar8 
Vnng'ojdj Bji increased attachment to his opinions — a deeper blindness in. ex- 
ajnining ihe results of his own practice ; and do hot such persotis abound in 
&iiery branch of the profession ? Believe me, gentlemen, ihe quacks "trAo 
cover our walls tbith their advertisetnentSf vend not annually to the cofhmuntty 
more poison than is distributed according to the prescriptions ofourrouUne 
and licensed practitioners,** 

What a fearful description this giyea of medical practice, 
ismd by a gentleman, too, of the finest character, and most immi- 
nent ptofe^^ioiial repute ! It is cbnclusive, however, on biie 
point — that the most extensive practice, when based on errone- 
ous principles, can never become natural and truthful, nor lead 
io desirable ^results ; and also, that experience, no matter how 
'"^Sltilatg^ atfd prolonged, operating on ill-trained, ill-edUcat^d 
Hindis, warped by prejudice, like ^eed sown on an arid desert, 
Ifi never destined to take root and fructify. Just as two parallel 
lin^, though extended into the infinity of space, can never lip- 
"p^fich nearer to' each other than when first projected, so experi- 
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ence in the practice of Drug MjedicatioOy though extended oyer 
thousands of years, if essentially false in its inception, can never 
approximate the healthful and sanatory from being doggedly 
adhered to. What then becomes of the experience of physi- 
cians who spend their lives in following illusory systems ? 

Yet experience, wisely employed, is invaluable to a mediccd 
practitioner, capable of following and profiting by its unerring 
teaching. It stands in opposition to the speculative theories 
and fanciful systems of Physic, which, propagated by schools, 
have inflicted incalculable misery on mankind, and which are 
now followed as keenly as ever. ** In politics and morality," 
observes Dr. Heberden, '* Experience may be called the t-eacher 
of fools ; but in the study of nature there is no other guide to 
true knowledge." But how do practitioners in physic, as a^ 
body, follow such a guide ? 

'* The Dnig-Physician,*' says Dr. Edward Johnston, ** Can neyer find 
a reason for the administration of the drag he prescribes. If he be asked 
for one, his answer is, that hia experience has convinced him that it is use' 
fal in snch cases. Nothing can be more convenient than this answer. It 
silences all farther questioning, and admits of no argament, 

** Bat, then, if you walk straight from Physician No. 1 to Physician 
No. 2, he will, in nine cases oat of ten, give jon a drag whose nature and 
effects are as different from that prescribed by the first Physician as any 
two things can well be. Yet, if you inquire of the second why he orders 
for your case the particular drug or drugs which he prescribes, he will give 
you the same answer as the first. He will tell you that his experience has 
satisfied bim that the drug he has ordered for you, is useful in such cases. 
At this rate, remedies for diseases must be as plentiful as blackberries ! 

'* But what possible reliance can be placed upon this sort of experience? 
What possible reliance can be placed upon the experience of any one out 
of twenty men, when it is found that the experience of each of the twcfity i» 
contradicted by the experience of all the others ? Every man prescribes 
according to his own experience. But the practice of different medical 
men in the same disease differs as widely as the poles. Their experience 
therefore, must be equally different and contradictory. What value can be 
placed on such experience ? The truth is, that what they call experience 
is mere accident. Some two or three patients from some fortuitous com- 
bhiation of circumstances, or other unintelligible cause, have happened ta 
get well of some particular disease, while taking some particular drug. 
This, the Physician calls his experience ; and he continues all his life 
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afterwardfl to prescribe that drag for that disease, although, perhaps, he 
never cores another patient with it. Bat he goes on hoping and hoping 
in every fresh case of the same disease, that the same drag will again 
sncceed. 

** A friend of mine once consulted six London physicians in one day, 
and then brought all their prescriptions to me, and it was most amnsing 
to read over and compare these prescriptions. There were not two tchiehf 
in the slightest degree^ resembled each other. I proposed to my friend that 
he should take them all six. But he adopted a wiser course, and took 
none of them. The truth is that, in the treatment of chronic disease at 
least, the exhibition of drugs is pure speculation. There is nothing certain 
in the matter, but the certainty of doing mischief. 

" The result of all this is that an entirely new set of diseases has sprung 
up among mankind^ which have regularly taken their places amongst other 
ordinary human maladies, and are classed together as drug -diseases t and 
each is named after the drag that produces it. And we hear medical men 
tftlTHyig familiarly together, and as ur,ooncernedly about nurourial tremor ^ 
mercurial eythema, arsenical disease^ iodism, narcoiisniy &c., &c., as though 
these disorders were inflicted upon us by Providence instead of by their 
own mat-practices ! It is by no means uncommon for one medical man to 
be called in to cure a disease which has been caused by the drags of his 
medical brother." — Practice of Hydropathy^ p. 83, &c. 

Now, what does this diversity of opinion, of experience, of 
practice import? Is it significant of health or. death to 
patients ? Were Physic a science, or possessed of the slightest 
pretensions to accuracy and certainty in its theories or practices, 
could such discordant and destructive diversity possibly exist ? 
Anatomists, Physiologists, Pathologists, Botanists, Naturalists, 
Geologists, Astronomers, Mathematicians — in short, the pro* 
feasors of every scientific pursuit exhibit no such diversity of 
opinion as the result of their experience. The great book of 
Kature is open to them all in their several departments of in- 
quiry — they all read and observe, and no matter in what quarter 
of the globe Nature may be questioned, the result is the same* 
In the experiences, the observations, the conclusions of all 
there is a harmonious concurrence — a beautiful uniformity that 
bears the impress of truth. Is that so with Physicians in the 
same town or country, let alone in Europe ? Physical truth is 
the same all the world over ; but in the Physic of Physicians 
what is there truthful and certain save— disease and death ? 
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What matters it, then,: to be told, t^at &ere mast be seme 
' truth in medicine, because many learned men follow it^ and be- 
cause it has been followed so long? Is such an argument 
ipfftional? Is such reasoning philosophical? Is not great 
^Knowledge quite consLstent with the existence of gross ignor- 
ance and superstition in one and the same mind ? Besides the 
uniyersality of a belief furnishes no proof of its truth, nor 
. jioea the general concurrence of medical practitioners in follow- 
ing any system, or of mankind in reponng a blind confid^aee 
in it, afford any rational evidence whatever to justify an un- 
reasoning acceptance of it as founded in nature and warr^nt^ 
by troth. For himdreds and hundreds of years the most .^ro- 
;d&>ttnd intellects in Europe were enchained by the dreams of the 
Alchemists, and in the sincerity of conscientious belief engaged 
in fruitless researches after the " Philosopher's stone," and had 
faith in the practicability of extorting j&om Nature the .se>^ret 
of an elixir vitiB, by which all diseases could be cured and life 
indefinitely prolonged ! The universality of a belief in witch- 
. craft, in which the greatest minds participated, though it made 
the superstition more ** respectable," assuredly did not render 
it one whit more rational and truthful. And eo in a multitude 
of similar instances, which will readily occur to the intelligei^ 
reader. 

Therefore, although medical practitioners, from the days of 
iQipppcrates, have been persistently on the search for some drug 
preparation with which to cure disease— rthough the resourees 
.qf the vegetable and mineral worlds have been exhausted, and 
the art of chemistry employed to distil, analyse, and sublimate 
—though plausible theories h^ve been framed, and every hypo- 
thesis that could enter the wildest imagination has been reck- 
lessly tested regardless of the sacrifice of hunoan life — yet what 
iifis come of all such superlative folly ? On what foundation 
hcM9:8Uch laborious experience now placed the practice of Physic? 
-If^bere is the unerring specific for any one iiorm of diseased 
:ll^ere is the single drug whose alleged curative virtues can be 
confidently relied on ? Why, notoriously by the admissions ef 
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the ikigliest profeesion^ aatihorities tiiere is no specific— ^bo 
oatholicon — no such thing as mcdicdl science in relation to 
mere Physic ! Hence the medical practice of our day is,: in the 
wpi^dfl of f Professor Evans, **at the h$sty a most tmceriam amd 
mmatu/actery <;8y$tim ; it has neither philosophy nor oommon 
<9en9eio eomm&nd it to confidence,** 

Experience, therefore, acquired in an illusory pursiiit, or in 
a .wrong direction, can. never be considered as implying truthful 
.knowledge. .As well might it be expected tiiat the constant 
experience of a pickpocket would end in making him an honest 
man, as that the experience of the mere practitioner in physic — 
no matter how extensive or prolonged — could possibly enable 
jhim more successfully to combat disease, because, however 
(tamest and conscientious he might be, his system is essentially 
a false one, and the means he employs are naturally antagonistic 
to human life. HencO; after the experience of ages has been 
ie;diausted in testing all the various forms and resources of 
J)mg 'Medication, Dr. Sir John Forbes candidly said — "There 
is now no proof whatever that any remedy ^ administered by the 
most experienced physician, exercises the slightest influence over 
disease /" 

The deliberate and emphatic expression of this significant 
opinion was made by Sir John Forbes, as Editor of the British 
and Foreign Medical BsvieWf in an able paper, discussing 
the merits and pretensions of Homoeopathy, and as Sir John's 
j;reat eminence in the .profession renders his authority indisput- 
i^e> be .Qan be confidently relied on when he candidly reveals 
,the errors and shortcomings of medical practice. In examining 
the present state df drug therapeutics; he arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

^* 1. O^iaima large proportion of the case^ treated by Allopathic (Dro|^) 
^jsidans, the diseaee is coved by nature, and -fu^f h/ them.** 

*'2. Thai in a leaser, but still not a small proportion^ the disease » 
euedby nature, m ^«V^ ofthom\ in other words, ihoir interfereneo opposing t 
•jmitead of juoistinff the eur^y 

^^8. IFbat, oonseqnently, in' a- considerable inroportion of diseases. It 
would /are aswell^ or better ^ with patients^ in the actual condition df "thB 
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yte^rfit art, MB more genenllj practised, if all remediet, at least all aetire 
xemedies, especially drugs, were abandoned, 

** AlOuragh Homoeopathj has Imraght mare signallj into the eomiiion 
daylight this lamentable eondititm of medicine regarded as a practical art, 
it was well-known before to all philosophical and experienced physieians. 

**It is, in troth, a isjeX of s^eh magnitude — one so palpably eridemi^^ 
that it was impossible for any careful reader of the history of medicine, or 
any long obsexrer of the processes of disease, not to be aware of it. What 
indeed, is the history of medicine bat a history of perpetual changes in 
the opinions and practice of its professors, respecting the reiy same sub- 
jects — the nature and treatment of diseased And, amid all these changes,. 
often extreme and directly opposed to one another, do we not find these rerf 
diseases, the subject of them, remaining the same in their progress and 
general event? 

'* This comparatiye powerlessness and positive uncertainly of medidne, is 
also exhibited in a striking light, when we come to trace the history and 
fortones of particular remedies and modes of treatment, and obserre the 
notions of practitioners, at different times, respecting their positive or 
relative value. What differences of opinion — ^what an array of alleged fcieU 
directly at variance with each other — ^what contradictions — ^what opposite 
results of a like experience — what ups and downs — ^what glorification and 
degradation of the same remedy — what confidence now, what despair anon 
in encountering the same disease with the very same weapons — ^what horror 
and intolerance at one time of the very opinions and practices which, pre<^ 
vionsly and subsequentiy, are cherished and admired ! 

'* Quod fnit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore ; 
Parro aliud succedit, et e contemptibus exit, 
Inque dies majis appetitnr, floretque repertum 
Laudibus, et miro *st mortaleis inter honore. 

<* The same truth, as to the uncertainty of practical medicine generally,, 
and the utter insufficiency of the ordinary evidence to establish the efficacy 
of many of our remedies, has been almost always attained to by philosophical 
physicians of experience in the course of long practice, and has resulted, 
in general, in a mild, tentative, or expectant mode of practice m their old 
age, whatever may have been the vigorous or heroic doings of their youth, 

** Who among us, in fact of any cousiderable experience, and who hat 
thought somewhat as well as prescribed, but is ready to admit that, — ^in a 
large proportion of the cases he treats, whether his practice, in individual 
instances, be directed by precept and example, by theory, by observation, 
by experience, by habit, by accident, or by whatsoever principle of action, — 
he has no positive proof, or rather no proof whatever, often indeed very little 
probability, that the remedies administered by him exert any benejieial in* 
Jktenee over disease $ 
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'* We may often hope^ and frequently believe, and sometimes feel confident 
that we do good, even in this class of cases ; but the honest, philosophical 
thinker, Uie experienced, scientific observer, will hesitate, even in the best 
eatee, ere he commit Iximself, by Uie positive assertion, that the good done 
has been done by him. When physicians of this stamp have met in consul ta^ 
turn in any doubtful case, and when they have chanced to be startled out of 
their conventionalities by the bold doubt, or bolder query, of some /raitAr 
brother of the craft, has not the confession, like the confidence, been 
mutual? 

** And when his comrade's thought each doctor knew, 
*Twas but his own, suppressed till now, he found." 

There is much more in this remarkable paper worthy of 
notice, hut Sir John see-saws somewhat in delivering his ex- 
perience, under the deterrent consciousness, no doubt, of the 
storm of indignation his frankness would raise against himself. 
He says : " That there are charlatans and impostors among the 
practitioners of Homoeopathy cannot he douhted; hut, alas, 
am it he douhted^ any more, that thvre are such, and many such 
among the professors of orthodox physic ?^^ He professes 
candidly enough, that he has no faith in Drug Medication, yet 
he hesitates to advise its total rejection. He wishes to compro- 
mise matters — to cobhle defects and evils — to put " new wine 
into old hot ties," and hope for the best. No eminent success 
was ever attained by such a temporizing policy. 

It is natural that he should look upon medicine, regarded 
in all its p^rts and all its hearings, as a noble and glorious pro- 
fession," and minus drugs, and drug practitioners, the eulogium 
may be accepted. - But then he presents to us a picture of Brit- 
ish medicine that ought to set patients to work preparing their 
ahrouds! 

"British Medicine," he says, "has profited considerably, and most 
especially by some of the humbler notions and milder practices of our 
continental neighbours. In the treatment of acute diseases, we have at- 
tained somewhat nearer to the heroic virtue of patience, from an increased 
■knowledge of the morbid processes going on; in chronic disorders we 
have become more regimenal and less druygish, in all cases, perhaps, we have 
grown a little more trustful of nature, and a little less trustful of art» 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the more ordinaiy proceedings of a 
large proportion of the practitioners in this country diSexttom those of their 
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pt«deee88(ffi, nndiBMse in their iiatarelJUif£«lA^£r^fte<^ afidfliat#il«y 
ttrCy io a Immemiu hla extent pttpmbifmtd tf re^ie u df wrvmg. 

"We doaU, therefore, if we should grettlj, •/«/ «A; «tt«^ the bounds 
<d troth, if we said, that the j uu g if aa of Thempeiitics, durmg mB fAe eei^iw 
riee that have elapeed tinee the daye of Stppoende*, km» heen Ut» than tlfti 
«cfaieTed is the Ele i ntfiitarj SeJencesirf Medidne during the last fiftf;felM. 
This depaztraent of medidne most, indeed, be regarded as jet m Uemtiet^itt 
infiawsy i^ ^iidtaaej^ of more than two thousand yean!) It would, 
doubtless, be going far beycmd the troth, to assert that there is no eertaifily 
in Medidnal Then^eoties, and that the whole piacUce of medidne, m m 
far as this amsuis in the admtnisfraikm ofdmys, is a system of traHtumary 
routine and eonventionaiiam, hap-hazard, and yuess-tcort, bat it is not going 
beyond the troth to assert that jnmcA of it if so"* 

These are only a few of Sir Jobn'B free confessMiis aad 
lx>ld denmiciatioiis of the feebleness and nnoertainty of ''Bntg 

Therax^^^^^/' ^^^ ^^^ ^^7 ^^^ utterly condemnatory of tbe 
whole syistem of Brag Medication ? For sorely, if after tjami- 

* British and Foreign Medical Jtecietc, toL xxi. — In aU that Sir John 
Forbes said against the Drog system of practice, there was nothing abso- 
lately new, the main offence consisted in soch tmttis being presented in"a 
coneenirated form, and in the pages of an aotiioritatiTe medical joikttiil ; 
he had therefore to pay the penalty imposed on all consdentiooB tiiinkers, 
who give candid expression to their opinions — he was misrepresented, and 
vinilently assailed, so that he was obliged to relinquish the Editorship oi 
the Beciew ! The article from which we hare qnoted reviews the doctriniSs 
ef Homcei^Mithy, a system of practioe tiiat has mainly obtained Credit 
as A protest against the "fearfol polypharmacy" of Drag praetitionezn, 
bat in so far as it deals with drogs it is ess^itiaUy a folse syStan« 
It has, however, the merit of being less actively destructive than drags 
in the hands of the regular practitioner. On the prindple — the less of 
<in evil the better, Homceopathy has done good. As 'Sir John 'Foibl« 
admits, it will "probably be the cause of more fandamental chai^i^ 
in the practice of medidne, than any previous system since the days 
■of 6hilen." It has contribttted to wean the pablic in some slight degree 
from a soperstitioas faith in Drugs swallowed wholesale, but It tenlb 
still to keep alive an irrational belief that natural jwisons "xnltny qtidntity 
possess a carstive power, What pass current as " Homoeopathic 6^fesi *^aj^ 
efieeted by the action of the imagfaiation on tile nervous system; byDi^ 
Begimen, and the free undisturbed operations of the ^medidatrix h'atura. 
HonuBopsthy as patronised and practised by intelligent ni^n, is duty ^ 
nstaral and laudable reaction against the excesses oif the Drag Er^stem' m 
which Drug Doctors hove so long'¥eVenea--i^hich is profit and-Iuzarjr to 
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a^H^iof year» sppt,iii seflxeh of drug;; r^nedisB^ without £iidi- 
U^SL^^wl^tW^ fi'^^ 9 if medical practice has reached such a sta^ 
o^jifip^tency amlimb^oiUty for good, though potent enough for 
ep^.in oujT.ow^. day, as to warrant Sir John in dechiriug^ 
** ihiafig$hatf$r amned -at moh a pitch that they could not be taorse^ 
^k^vP^wii. f}M«4. oTi^ni*'— surdyit when such is the result pa- 
tients have, tQ.contempl^te, no man outside a lunatic asylum 
0G|i|ldJ>e SQ .hereft of senoe as to repose- confidence in a drug, 
PfWtitiQp.er ? 

Tw/enty-two years liave now elapsed since thi$ terrible exr 
Pfsaz9 of Drug Medication was published, and the progresK 
n|f4^ since tl^en^ by the profession towards a more rational, sys-^ 
t^n^, may be learned from an address delivered at the opening ; 
oit^the Clinical Society of London, January 10, IS68, by Dr.. 
Sir ThpmaSk Watson, Bart., the most eminent drug practitioner of 
oi^Tiiay.; H^ commenced by saying, " that the application of 
r^ipedies tq thfi cure or rdiefofdiseasd^ was '' the end and ohjtt^ 
o^ldl.thf^ir rlaboui:s.'' Devoted to this '' end and object," dur- 
ii^g^alongj and prosperous career, Sir Thomas has lived to see 
a^^eagt fi do^en different systems of medication rise, flourish, 
a%4 .f^» ydxh their various modes of treatment, and their in- 
nuQi^able " remedies !" He has. practised every one of them ! 
—rh^ has bled, blUjtered, purged, starved, and stimulated for 
09e^an4 the same disease ! — ^he has tried every drug that obtained 
a ^^(^ting celebrity, and tested every pharmaceutical remedy 
tlifi|;,lia8 Jj^ejiproposed for ^* the cure or relief of disease.!*' 

A|id ,noiw . what is the grand result he proclaims to the 
w^)irld,? . Has hexeali^ed his '^end and object?" Has he disr 
covered one remedy, for any on^ disease? He has acquired 

them bat f>rotracted snfifering and death to patients. Bj administering 
inl^teeimal doses, paying attention to diet and regimen, and tmsting to 
na|]9)^.^H9iuoeo|^athy, occnpiea a sort of *'half-way-hoTi8e" between tli6i- 
^^IfRy pxBCst)€^.of Physic on the one hand, and the incontestible Sanitaryr 
and Sanative powers of natural Hygienic and Therapeutic agents on tho •. 
other, in practice, it virtually, though covertly, works with the latter, but 
toJbeh<»i6st it ought to put away &tee pretences and do so openly and 
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riclieB, and attained the honors of the Baronetage by his Mthftil 
devotion to the Drag School, bnt has he now in his old age any 
more certainty in treating diseases, than when, to prevent 
Apoplexy, he bled patients to the extent of producing Heme- 
plegia! — ^when to cureDppnoea, he rolled them up in a "waist- 
coat," or a "breast-plate of blistering plaster"!— or when 
to cure Pneumonia, he opened a vein two or three tunes in 
the twenty-four hours, besides freely using the lancet, 
cupping-glasses, and leeches ! — or when to cure Hydrocephalnfl, 
he bled children three months old freely, blistered them, and 
dosed with mercurial preparations, jalap and scammony ! — all 
of which grave-yard practice, and much more to the same pur- 
pose, is authoritatively set forth in his Practice of Phyeic! 
Is this his present system of Therapeutics ? . If not, what then 
is the sum of all his extended experience in the healing art ? 

Here it is — " Certainly the greatest gap in the science of 
medicine is to be found in its final and supreme stage-— ^Atf 
etaye of TherapeuticB /" That is, the " greatest gap" occurs at 
the very "stage" in which medicine is of any practical value 
whatever ! — the " stage" to which all medical knowledge and 
experience worth possessing necessarily tends ! — the " end and 
object" professedly of ail medical labour and research ! Thera« 
peutics, or the art of curing or relieving disease, is " the final 
and supreme stage" of medical science, yet here it is at this 
very critical and important " stage," tbat Sir Thomas WatsoDi 
the authoritative exponent of the Drug School, confesses the 
" greatest gap" is now to be found ! — a " gap" not yet filled 
up, or bridged over, though thousands of years have been spent 
in feeding its voracious depths with human victims ! 

Such is the position of Drug Therapeutics at the present 
day, and why is this ? Because, confesses Sir ThomaSi 
drug practitioners have all along been labouring in ignorancOi 
and with a horrible recklessness as regards human suffering and 
life ! " To fwtf," he says, " it has been a life-long wonder how 
vaguely, how ignorantly, how rashfy, drugs have been prescribed* 
We try this, and, not succeeding, we try that, and, baffled 
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again, we try something else ; and it is fortunate if we do no 
harm in these our trjings. Now, this random and hap-hazard 
practice^ whenever and by whomsoever adopted, is both dan- 
gerous in itself, and discreditable to medicine as a science. 
Our pro/esaian is continually floating on a sea of douhts about 
quettions of the gravest importance,** 

Hence, Sir Thomas admits that, ** of Therapeutics as a trusU 
worthy science^ it is certain that we have as yet only the expecta" 
tioH,'* Thus the result of his life-long experience has only 
brought the certain conviction to his mind, that in drug reme- 
dies there is no certainty at all, save the certainty of their 
therapeutical worthlessness ! Yet he is contented to linger on 
in ''expectation" of something turning up to stop this '^ greatest 
gap" in Drug practice* But in what direction does he look for 
the appearance of this miracle ? He, and thousands with him, 
have been in their own way engaged in rivalling the fabled 
labours of Sisyphus — they have been attempting to roll the 
stone of Drug-Therapeutics to crown the summit of medical 
science, and now, when venerable by years and experience, he 
finds himself helplessly bewildered at the base, flonnderiug in 
the " Slough of Despond !" In this position what is the ad- 
vice tendered by so sagacious a Nestor to the Clinical Society 
of London ? 

Does he counsel the members to take heed of past failures ? 
— to pause and reflect that, after all, it is just possible no re- 
medial properties whatever reside in drugs ? — that it is equally 
possible they have all been following an ignis fatuus^ as decep- 
tive and illusory as if they had been credulously engaged in the 
transmutation of metals ? — that it is, at least, worthy of consi- 
deration, whether the reason of their failure, having been so 
successive and constant, may not be found in the fact that they 
have been proceeding in a wrong direction from the first, and 
thus ** the end and object" aimed at never could be reached ? 
Common sense might surely have suggested such considerations, 
but^ wedded tt> the traditions of the Drug School in which he 
was taught, and whose destructive practices he has followed for 
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half a <:6]ihiry, Sir Thomas still clings to drugs/ and oi^jrwaatB*: 
t6 -know more / about them { ' ' The influence^ ^of - <&«gr:~ uponn 
thu -bodily condildons of health, and* disease,?' he^soySy'/' i^^in^v 
deed/ most real and mod precious : to us* The rough, jet ssaa*-- 
tire> efiBsctaof emetic and purgative drugs are notmiouBto aM^^ 
But there is a host of other known or reputed^ retnedMMrtifefc' * 
stfl&oes-^-^x) Bay nothing of a further host, no: doubt, hxthierto 
unthought of and unessayed-^about which our praotioal: jnowv'^ 
ledge is it;et^ loo^e^imper/eetf or- even misleading. CdncendBgi* 
the 'p^uUar. virtue and specific agency of eacLand all<-6f ^thesayt^ 
{Ntesent and to come, we want sound and multiplied edcpmettcAj^' ' 
But how is this ^' multiplied experience" to be obtained'?' ' 
How 'many- hundreds of thousands of additional victims >musk'i 
be sacrificed at the shrine of the Drug idol, before that '^nral^ * 
tipU^ experience^' can) be acquired ? Such saerificesi aoeord^'i ■ 
ing.to an eminent authoril^, Dr. Mason Good, have aliteady.' 
deUroyed more lives than war, pestiUncey and famine combined!^* 
And with such a profitable result, too, aa Sir Thomas himself 
confesses — ^leaving drug therapeutics, as. a trustworthy .•scioioe^ - 
a f matter as yet only of ^j^e^^a^i^ / Dr« BaUie, a^^diB^' 
ciple of the Drug School as eminent in his day as Sir Thomasi' 
is\now, if not even more so, repeatedly exclaimed on his death*' 
bed — ^^ I wish I could he sure that I have not killed more iheu^<^ 
Ihtweeured,^^ and his dying declaration was — ^' I have n» faith 
in-^hysi&r^ Yet Sir Thomas still has faith, and only wamta— 
the ^* multiplied ; experience'' derived from' the multiplied<^i 
slaughter of a numberless multitude of victims, in the hofpe" 
that his ; superstitious credulity may yet be- miraculously veri- 
fied; Thus, like Mr. Micawber, Sir Thom;as Watson is waiting r 
for something to turn up;, but why does he not commence a - 
senes of experiments on himself, and induce themembenr of theo- 
Clinical Society to follow his example? If medical- mar/, 
indeed^ were compelled to. test the value of drugs on themsehreB;^ 
before .administering them to patients, the Apothecary and)^ 
Druggiat^ like Othello, would very soon iind their ^' ocoupatioa^ 
gone.'? 
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Yet| while 8ir Thomas Watson affiims, that the ** influence 
of drags is indeed most real and most precious," he makes the 
stultifying admission, that he does not know distinctly any- 
thing ahout the action of drugs ! Here are his words : — " W^ 
want to learn distinctly what is the action of drugs, and of other 
outward influences, upon the hodily organs and functions — ^for 
every one now-a-days, I suppose, acknowledges that it is only 
by controlling or directing the natural forces of the hody that 
we can reasonably hope to goTom or guide its diseased action*'' 
Thus, while pronouncing the influence of drug action to be 
**most real and most precious,*' he, in the very same breath 
confesses his ignorance of what that action is ! — confesses he 
wants " to learn distinctly what is the action of drugs / '* Such 
is the logical consistency and common sense of the Drug 
School ! 

But there is a more important consideration. Sir Thomas 
has been seeking, during a prolonged professional career, to 
** control and direct the natural forces of the body'^ by bleeding, 
blistering, and interminable drugging, in the hope of being en- 
abled by such means " to govern or guide its diseased action/* 
Has he succeeded ? Is not his whole address to the Clinical 
Society the humiliating confession of a misspent life ? Is he 
Hot compelled to admit, that he now possesses no trustworthy 
therapeutical or curative knowledge ? — for, that of physic-thera- 
peutics as a trustworthy Science, it is certain, we have as yet 
only the expectation ? 

In this dilemma did Sir Thomas ever consider it a duty 
morally incumbent on him to look beyond drugs ?— «-a duty im* 
jKMsed by the obligations and responsibilities of his profession — • 
a duty binding on the consciences of all men to inquire, inves- 
tigate, and seek truth — has he ever, in discharge of that impe- 
rative and solemn duty, devoted his attention to the natural 
Therapeutic Agents of Hydropathy ? Has he sought in Nature 
for natural means to *^ control and direct the natural forces of 
the body," so as "to govern or guide its diseased action ?'* 
Has he ever studied the action of the Hot- Air Bath, as scienti- 

s 
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fioaUy directed m harmomoua emwrrmo^ Ynih tli# principles 
^f Phywlogy ? He c^imot be ignorant qi t^ mA?v^UoQS rfi* 
T^latipm^ of modem science concerniog the funcUoiis of "Hmi ifk 
i}xe Physical World, 4id it pever occor tQ bim to study i^ 9(^ 
i^n in relation to abnormal conditions pf ijae Jiuinsw body? 
7bere 19 now no justifiable e^M^i^Ae for ignorance w indiff9n99d0 
^ 9noh subjeots. It i^ tbe sacked duty of every niedioal m^a^ 
wbo preiBnm^s to interfere witb t]^ ^n<^tion,9 of life^ tQ m^E^ni 
himself thoroughly acquainted with theWi «n4 have 9 ratioi^ 
opinion me way or the other. If, th^, Sir Thoss^? has nffk 
failed in this duty; if he h^ studied the sci^nti^Q de^ir^lop- 
pients of Hydropathy, why did he not conunnnie^te something 
pf hi§ experi^ce, in this direction, to the Cliniical Society.. Jfy 
shpH^d have been ^ candid and outspoken as he was about 
drugs ; and no matter what his opinion may be, under np csmj» 
^iv^le circumstances, can his sile^Qe be deemed creditaj^le to 
Jiim. 

It if) thus by examining what may be regarded as the eon^ 
^mtial eanfeasions of c^cer^4iM medical authoritm atnong thm* 
tejp^, the^t an iQtelligent publip can best arrive at a true know^ 
)9dge of the char.a(^ter of n^gdical pr^ptice^ and be enabled mos^ 
p^reptly to estimate the degree of confidence that, as ration^, 
l^ings^ they ought to repose in the admitt^ impotency of th^ 
Prug School. Further light is thrown on this subject by a 
Tery remarkiable paper read before the Harveian Society, Loi^r 
don, Feb. 6, 1868, by Dr. H. W. Fuller, senior Physician tp 
j^t* George's Hospit^, entitled On Druga, their Actions md their 
J)o9e9, Dr. Fuller's object was to obtain the appointment o( 
^' a commttee to undertake the investigation of Therapeuti(| 
subjects;'' and the imbecility, impotency, and absolute bewil* 
d^rment that now characterizes the condition of Drug Praotici) 
^ould Qot be depicted in livelier colours than he ^nployed. 

Investigation was desirable, Dx. Fuller alleged, because of 
^^pvr t*tf^ W(ini of precise h$unoledge respecting the Qciu>n of 
dr^igfi, and of the iHoees U^ which they may be safely adminis-> 
tered." He says, '' jaicepticism as to the curative value of 
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dnig4 ifl the UBiMng fauU ffj of the profeBsion at the pte* 
sent time." ^* Medicines, consequently, are prescrihed which, 
either in their nature, or mode of administration, are ill-adapted 
to the exigencies of the case, failure neoMsarily follows their 
vse, and scepticism bb to their curative value is the necessary re* 
ault.*^ ThjS extraordiBairy admission is made—'' we know Uah 
vespecting Hie natural cause of many diseases, and consequently 
we are in the dark as to what may he effected hy the vis medi^ 
catrix natura ; hut observing, as we often do, that patients re- 
cover under porious^ and the most opposite modes of treatment, 
and even when no medicine is administered, we are naturally 
inclined to ask whether drtcgs are of any use, and whether they 
may not he hurtfvX^^ 

This exactly corroborates the opinion expressed by Dr. Ed« 
ward Johnston ; and is it not marvellous, that while Drug Doc- 
tcM^ are thus confessedly in the dark respecting the value and 
action of their drugs, they notwithstanding persist in their 
reckless administration ? Dr. Fuller proceeds thus — '' A^tm, 
it often happens that drugs are given for the relief of disease 
over which they exercise little or no influence ; or appropriaig 
drugs are given when the system is in a condition ill fitted for 
their reception ; or tiiey are given in doses inadequate to re- 
strain the viol^ioe of the attack !" This is quoted to show how 
miserably skilled practitioners are, even in the administration 
of their own poisons, which Dr. Fuller has yet to learn can 
never in the nature of things, be '* appropriate," in any doses 
to any form of disease., 

Yetj while Dr. Fuller censures the non-appropriateness of 
drug-administration, he makes this astounding confessioa of 
plrofessional impotency and imbecility on the subject. '' At 
present we are absolute /y 'without data for the administration of 
medicine ; the profession possesses no authoritative record of a 
single therapeutic fact; the traditions of our fbrefathers are 
handed down to us orally, or in the works of individuals ; and 
we have these, together with our own experience, to guide us—*' 
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nothing more J' "What the experience of practitioners generally 
is worth lias heen already shown. Again : 

"There are no authoritative statements as to the influence of anu 
method of treatment, or as to the action of any remedy in the Pharma' 
copaeia ; and neither the College of Physicians, nor any of our medical 
aocietieSi has made the slightest effort to obtain such a record. . . • . . 
We have no public or authoritative statement respecting the doses in which. 
any medicine can be given with impunity , nor the 4i8order8 in which it. 
proves useful ; and, therefore, most practitioners do as they have heen 
taughty and oftentimes have no knowledge as to its administration in any 
other doses. . . . No person who has not made inquiries on the 8ub> 
ject can have any idea of the noide discrepancy which exists, between the 
practice of different men, in relation to the doses in which remedies are 
administered. Ignorance respecting drugs and their actions is so general, 
that in the absence of authoritative statement on the subject, the vaguest 
and most groundless fears are entertained respecting their action." — Brit" 
ish Medical Journal, Feb. 26, 1868. 

Could there he a more convincing confession of the vain 
pretensions of the Drug School of Physic than Dr. Puller thus 
favored the Harveian Society with ? What a sorry hurlesque 
on the grand claims of physic to the exactitude of a science ! 
More than two thousand three hundred years ago, Hippocrates 
flourished, and lahoured to place Therapeutics on a rational and 
natural hasis ; yet here we have learned Phyeicians meeting in 
solemn conclave, confessing their utter ignorance of Therapeu- 
tics, notwithstanding all their boasted " drug remedies," and 
appointing a committee to investigate the subject ! 

In the discussion that followed the reading of Dr. Fuller's 
paper, no two memhers appeared to have similar ideas ahout 
disease, drugs, or therapeutics ; yet all seemed to he quite well 
satisfied with their own practice. Dr. Broadhent thought ** the 
natural history of disease the first great problem to be ascer- 
tained." ..." The majority of men had never seen the 
natural course of a disease." . . . "As it is, remedies 
come into fashion, die out, and come in again. Eemedies come 
and go, because men have no guide as to their real value except 
the opinion of the introducer." Are there not infallible guides 
to their non- value ? — guides that clearly and unequivocally lead 
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to the conclusive condemnation of all Drug Medication as 
worthless and mischieyous ? — guides that unmistakably indicate 
nature and natural agents as alone valuable and reliable in the 
treatment of disease ? But such guides drug practitioners will 
not follow, although their reckless experimontalism, at the ex- 
pense of human life, invariably tends to demonstrate the com- 
plete fallacy of their drug theories. 

J)r. Sutton, who followed Dr. Broadbent, admitted this, 
" Extensive and valuable experiments," he said, " have often 
1>een made with remedies, and certain results arrived at, which 
have been afterwards completely upset by finding that the disease 
oyer which the remedies were supposed to exert an influence 
ceased just <zs soon without them. He had seen a very large 
number of cases of pleurisy with effusion recover without any 
medicine at all ; so with pneumonia ; in cholera, too, under the 
most opposite plans of treatment, a certain number of cases 
recover'* — that is, Nature effects a cure in spite of doctors and 
their variety of drug remedies ! 

But while thus admitting the total uncertainty of Drug 
remedies — the utter helplessness of Drug practitioners in the 
presence of serious disease, and indirectly acknowledging the 
transcendent superiority of Nature — ^neither Dr. fuller nor any 
one of his associates hinted at the propriety of bestowing a 
thought on natural Therapeutic Agents I Content to continue 
groping about bewildered in the darkness of their own wilful 
ignorance, still hoping against hope for some fortuitous gleam 
of remedial light, there was nothing but a monotonous reitera- 
tion of drugs, drugs, drugs, and a piteous bewailment of the 
want of precise knowledge concerning their actions! What 
hope can be reasonably entertained of improvement in Medicine 
while such a spirit of perverse adherence to an irrational system 
rules in the profession ? There are none so blind as those who 
will not see, and really there is no hope save in the awakened 
intelligence of the public. Drug Doctors will continue to plod 
on contentedly, not ashamed to confess utter ignorance about 
the action of drug poisons administered daily, unconscious, per- 
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Suno^r TI. — Thi general character of Jfedicml Prmeiiee — Sigk 
attUiorities qnctei — Stfccessiin 
90 p^IUatum for ihM mis cmtnd 6y Dnt^ 
Fwveniiy of medical m» i » ri'j'ifrtiay 
AyaUs — Their rmval and smecea^d ^vyi^m 
inediad opposiHon — Honest inq uinr* he c onm zemUmm 
cates^-CondvsiQn. 

Jtex tike erideBci? whkh has been aiMand — apiftePttH e M iI y 
be increased to almost any extent — the eondiBaoiL is inaae^Stij 
fBBced on tbe mindy that ^e general dKaraccer of ynt^t^ prac- 
tice is eeeeBtiallj ^ecnlati^e and neceaeanlj daagenoa^ As 
Ik: Boetoek, a hi^hLj-esteemed anthoritj, has de Awd :— 
** Every doee of medieme given is a Mimd experiment mjwh tibf 
fntaility of the patieni.^ It becomes^ there^Ke, a xzioaa matter 
wlien it is considered tixac there are some t we nfcy ^taoasuk 
members of the nodical profes«!(m in the Fnrked KiBgdm% 
nneteen-twentieths of whom are actxrelj engaged in. tfie pep> 
Biciois administzation of ^yaic, or in making hUnd eaaperirmtnis^ 
on the vitaliiy of Hieir pmtierUs / Of hew many q£ tke t w entj 
Ihonsand could it be tmdifdllT affirmed that t&ej are ^^ dixfy 
qnaliBed"' to a^ninister physic-potson e^en with eidiiiar^ 
flinty as regards heakh and life ?>-of how many wonhi it be 
ffntTtTwnwm s to Rehire tiuit they are rirtnally pieteniers t^ 
knowledge and skM wh»h tiiey do not poBsess^ and in se^ fir 
y»nk 110 k^g^ ^iMtt ▼nateWfi eaipiriee in praetice — aBcn&m^ 
kitfarrr ftZiBa nyntwm innraaezable ere^ikmsTi c tims? 

ig^ i» Mt Hw knsaage of exaggecatvm^ aa tke eridflnee 
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flb^ady given fully testifies. It is more than jtustiSed hy the 
declaratioflfr of itd^tional medical authorities who ktfoW the 
ptrofession well. " Ohadatatidm/' says the Medi&al OtUio md 
Piyeh&logiedl Jmmaly '* is by no means confined to illegal prac** 
iitJe. To see tJie fulleit-fledged charlatanism tve need not go he^ 
fOnd the llownds of the profession. The most refilled (}uackd' 
^ttaOs. under cover of a legal qualification." ** The Profession," 
olbserveft one of its most esteemed members, Dr. Wilts, of Gny's 
Hospital, London, " is not injured by Morison or HoHoway^ 
hut hy those ten thousand worse charlatans^ who, under sanction 
of the law, are eating away our vitals. Let ns look to onr- 
selves ; the disease is an internal pne." 

Thus we have superadded to the essentially destructive 
character of Drug Medication in itself, a reckless charlatanism 
Jft J)r4ctice, that necessarily increases its destructiveness. There 
is* nothing settled and fixed in practice, and hence, says 8ii^ 
Wm. Hfttnilton, " the history of medicine is, on the one hand, 
Ifothittg less than tf history of variations, and on the other, only 
a still more marvellons history of how every successive varia- 
tloh has, by medical bodies, been first furiously dsnouneed^ and 
tben higotedly adopted J* 

Now, what do siieh ** tnidoeHsive variatioiis^^ in the practice' 
6f ]{)hy8ic really mean, but a successive variation in the modes- 
eittployed for putting patients to death ? Is not this an irre- 
sistible condusion ? Nay more, it is a conclusion insisted ott 
by the highest medical authorities ! " I am incessantly led,''' 
said Benjamin Bush, one of the most celebrated physicians of 
America) ** td make ^n apology for the instability of the theories 
ftkd ftaetiee of physic. Those physieians generally become the 
Bl6Bt eininent Who have most thoronghly emancipated them-^ 
l^ltes from the tyranny of the schools of medicine. Dissections' 
dlsdljr convince us of out* ignoranee of disease, and cause us td 
Mush €fi our prescriptions* What mischiefs have We not donef 
tte!kfer the belief of /a^«/a(rf5 em^ false theories / l^e have as- 
fi^lsted in multiplying diseetses ; we have done more — ^we have 
inersased th^r fatality r 
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Another high authority, Dr. Coggswell of Boston, with 
equal candour observes — " I wish not to detract from the ex-. 
alted profession to which I have the honour to belong, and 
which includes many of my warmest friends; yet it cannot 
answer to my conscience to withhold the acknowledgment of 
my firm belief, that the medical profession, with its prevailing 
mode of practice, is proditctive of more evil than good, and were 
it ahsolutely abolished, mankind would be infinitely the gainer. ^^ 
Thus— 

'' Physic! a freak of times and modes, 
Which yearly old mistakes explodes 

For new ones still absnrder. 
AU slay — their victims disappear, 
And only leaves the doctrine clear, 
That killing is no mnrder 1" 

'* "We speak of things which we daily witness," says the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1838, "and the 
effect on our minds is, the growing up of a belief, to which 
every year adds strength, that not a few invalids are annually 
destroyed by mal-practices, for which, if there is no moral ex- 
cuse, there is, unfortunately, no legal punishments In 1846, 
pr. Sir John Forbes declared — "One of the besetting sins of 
English practitioners at present, is the habitual employment of 
powerful medicines, in a multitude of eases that do not require 
their use; mercury, iodine, colcbicum, antimony, drastic pur- 
gatives, and excessive blood-letting, are frightfully misused in 
this manner.'*^ 

In January, 1861, the Medico- Chtrurgical Review said: — 
*' "Would that some physician of mature experience had opened 
the academical year. by a grave, unsparing exposure of the prae^ 
tices now in vogue, of poisoning the sick and feeble with food, 
which in quantity they vainly strive to digest, of spoiling 
blood that is healthy, of killing that Which is disordered, of 
maddening the brain by wine, beer, and brandy without stint — 
thus quenching the intellect in its last expiring rays, forestalling 
the unconsciousness of death, and dismissing the patient drunken 
from the world! This is but a reaction, we are told, from ih4 
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appoiite extreme of ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years ago— -an 
t^uivaUnt of %laughUr in compensation for the countless thousands 
who were then hied, purged^ and starved to death ! In this 
balance of destruction, the result is one of small value to the 
statistician — to the physician it is a double shame /'' 

Thus every phase through which medical practice passes—^ 
«very "successive variation" is alike destructive! ** Less 
slaughter, I am convinced," says Dr Eeid, in his Essays on In- 
sanity and Hypochondriasis, " has been effected by the sword than 
by the lancet — that minute instrument of mighty mischief." 
And with respect to the wholesale destruction of infantile life, by 
drugging, he delivered his opinion with equal emphasis — " Of 
the cases of mortality in the earlier months of our existence, 
no small proportion consists of those who have sunlc under the 
oppression of pharmaceutical filth. More infantile subjects in 
this metropolis (London) are, perhaps, diurnally destroyed by 
the mortar and pestal, than in the ancient Bethlehem /<?/^ victims 
in one day to the Herodian massacre P^ Subsequently, when 
Dr. Reid*s judgment had been matured by more enlarged 
experience, so far firom retracting this opinion, which had 
excited the displeasure of the "mortar and pestal" interest, he 
said:-^ 

'* I -wish that the years of experience and reflection which have sined 
intervened had convinced me that the remark was destitute of foundation. 
-• . . lufanticidoi when perpetrated under the impulse of maternul de- 
speration, or in the agony of anticipated disgrace, is a subject of astonish- 
ment and horror ; bnt if a helpless victim he drugged to death, or poisoned 
-by the forced ingurgitation of nauseous and essentially noxious potions, 
>we lament the result merely , without thinking about the means which in- 
evitably led to its occurrence. Conscience feels little concebn in 
CASES OF MEDICINAL MUBDEB. The Ordinary habit of jesting upon these suh' 
jects in convivial or familiar conversation, has an unhappy tendency to 
harden the heart, and inclines us to regard with an inhuman levity those 
dark and horrible catastrophes which too frequently arise from professional 
ignorance or mistake P^ 

In the contemplation of such a fearful state of things, it is 
nothing, indeed, to the purpose to allege, that Medical Practi- 
tioners are generally conscientious, humane, and benevolent. 
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trndertaking great labour for paltry remtmerstion, and higlkljf 
disuiterested in bestowing gratuitoos semced on the alftict^ 
Admitting this to be a charaeteriatie ift the pM^ion, idiat 
relevancy bas it to tbe subject xthdet consideration? Does H 
make the practice of Physic less dangerons? Does it convert 
what is unnatural and false into what is rational and tme? 
Bineerity is not a test of truth, and no amount of conscieniiotil^^ 
ness in adhering to the deceptions of i^ err<ine<!ms syettetli isnA 
ctzcuse the evil committed under it. Honest investigation td 
discover the truth, and an inflexible conseientioasness in ftAlovir* 
ing its teachings, is a primary duty that devolves on fevery^ 
medical practitioner; and no man is justified montlly, abd hi 
the sight of God, in administering poisonous drags to a hamaii 
being, unless he has a positive aBsUfance thai heneficidl remlU 
will foUow, Mere conscientiousness, mere blind confbtmity t^ 
what he was taught, can never warrant a oreduhms triflingf 
with human life. 

When patients were deliberately bled to death by thd-* 
physicians who flourished during the sanguinary era — a rtithle^ 
phlebotomy then raging as the established system of Medicine* 
m when others were hurried to their graves in a rtate of ilitO:ri- 
cation by the '' Brandy School" superseding the former, doubt- 
less the great majority of the practitioners who tht» << ilaughtered 
wholesale," were eminently conscientious, but did that ch^ng^ 
the essential character of their practice ? Did that make their' 
killing less murderous? — ^less wofiil to the interests of society 
and the happiness of families? And so under all the variouBi 
systems of Drug Medication that have prevailed, and equally 
tmder existing practice, drug poisons may be most conscien* 
tiously administered in firm reliance on a credulous hope that 
g^ne good, or at least no evil, may result; but does that mato 
poisons less poisonous?— does it enable the human economy t*^ 
assimilate poison as nutritious food? — does it reconcile th^ 
natural antagonism wbieh exfets in l^^ature between what feeds 
and sustains, and what debilitirtes aiid destroys vitaBty ? Doob 
iU, m short, justify, in the smallest degree, the murderotia: 
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tampering with tike fanetions of healthful life, which is insepatr- 
able from the practice of the Drag Sjistem? 

The eonscientioiisBeM of practitioners, no more than the 
ignorance and credoUty of patients, cannot be pleaded to ex- 
tenmate, let alone justaff the ill deeds of a ricioas system. Ab 
Dr. F. R. Lees fombly observed— 

" If docton and pitdents wiH not investigate and think, patiently and 
Moantlely, there i» no heljr for it ; the punishment, the penalty of trans- 
gremum, most follow faieTitabfy and inflexibly ; and men will be bled or 
blistered, purged or stinmlated into disease or premature death, to the end 
of the chapter. When a person cants to me abont the conscientioosness 
of his motives, I tell him that does not prevent the unpleasantness of the 
results of mistaken action. A delnsion and a lie are not amelioiuted one 
J«t by any amomnt of negative conaeientioiuness — ^which, in the mafority 
of instances, is resolvable into iutellectoal laziness,, mental whim, self- 
interested feeling, or pleasant and comfortable gratification. 

'* No man is really conscientious — no man fulfils the first law of his 
rational and moral nature — ^wlio does not think as the means of ascertain- 
lug thai Divine Tinith and Will wMoh regulate all mortid destiny. De- 
eHning this, suffering is the sure consequence to himself or others, since 
that is the r^ned fruit of transgression, whether wilfully or unwittiogly 
done. It is, therefore, nothing to the purpose to allege, on the part of 
^ther patient or physician, that a conscientious opinion is at the bottom 
of tile practice. Such a supposition is « simple impertinence, interposed 
Wtween our duty and Ood*8 Truth.'' 

There are a vast body of practitioners, however, who have 
not even the plea of oonscientioneness to screen their mal- 
practices, for no man can be considered truly conscientious who 
WiliHilly neglects the means of investigating and judging correctly, 
or who presumes to condemn what he has not inquired into, and 
does not therefore understand. As the same authi^ observes-— 
** There are Doctors who, never contemplating Medicine as a 
Bbience, never seek to realise any advance of that kind. Like 
the horse in the bark-mill, they go the allotted round, and 
aever advance; contracted in their education, or learning merely 
\fy rote, they pursue the practice that happened to be in vogno 
during their pupillage ; or, if given to change, adopt the last 
i^jstem of Medicine that may be in fashion.'' Such,, he de- 
scribes as the '* ruck and run of the profession^" IrcHn whoao 
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imbecility, or incompetiaicj, or thouglitlesaness, or dishonesty, 
the interests of society suffer so fearfully.* 

Such practitioners, and they constitute unfortunately the 
hulk of the profession/follow medicine as a *' mercenary trade ;" 
and it was the contemplation of their practice that warranted 
Dr. Forth in saying — *' There is Bcareely a more dishonest trad$ 
imaginaUe than Medicine in its present stated If an intelligent 
public were only familiar with the confessions and lamentations 
on this point with which the medical press aiid medical literature 
generally abound, they would have their blind faith in the 
honesty and salutary effects of medical practice terribly shaken. 
Sut few outside the profession read medical journals, or trouble 
themselves with medical works; hence such practitioners, secure 
in public ignorance, and screened from public criticism, un- 
hesitatingly pander to the errors and credulities of patients, and 
remorselessly stick to whatever they fancy pays them best. 

Nor is this all, for when reproached with so basely trading 
on an honourable profession, they unhesitatingly answer — **It 
is necessary to do so, or abandon practice altogether! The 
public love to be cheated — truth and honesty would not pay — 
so if we don't humour for our profit the frailties and foibles of 
patients, there are plenty who will do so !'* Such is the ordinary 
pleading that prevails on the subject: — 

** A physician," says Dr. Markham, *• who dealt out simple truth to his 
patients would probably very soon cease to have any patients to deal with. 
We are accused of dealing in fearful polypharmacy with our patients; but 
the truth is, in nine cases out of ten, it is the patient who demands these 
many remedies. He wishes to feel that something is being done for him. 
fie cannot in any case understand that the quiets unseen^ all-powerful opera- 

. iiona of Nature are sufficient to work his cure. . . . The quackeries 
of the country, whether medical or otherwise, are mainly patronised by 

. what are called the educated classes — a fact which may be fairly ascribed 
to the want of a proper instruction of these classes in the physical laws of 
the universe. The quack thrives on the crass ignorance of the public, and 
on their love of being cheated, provided it be in the direction which suits 
their wishes." — British Medical Journal^ Jan. 19, 1861. 

* Inquiry into the Prescription of Intoxicating Liquors in the practice 
•of Medicine, p. 27. 
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This is retorting the ignorance of the '' educated classes/^ 
their credulities and vitiated feelings, fairly enough on them- 
selTeSy yet after all it supplies but a sorry excuse for the 
practice of the "fearful Polypharmacy "— the systematic 
empiricism, of which medical practitioners make them the dupes 
and yictims. 

In the same paper Dr. Markham says — " We can hope for 
no great change in this state of things until the high Aeademiee 9f 
the country teach the ingenious minds of their disciples, and learn 
themselves, something about the laws of animal bodies.^' The 
absolute necessity for such teaching has been already noticed, 
and until, at least, the leading truths of Physiology enter into 
the curriculum of general education, the so-called *' educated 
classes " will never be rescued from the deplorable ignorance 
concerning the laws of Health, which is now their reproach — 
an ignonmce not less profound than lamentable, for it involves 
the sacrifice of many thousauds of valuable lives annually. 

But how can the want of such teaching in "the high 
Academies of the country," and of such knowledge on the part 
of the ** educated classes,'' excuse the admitted and notorious 
inertia of Medical Schools and Colleges respecting their own 
teaching ?— or can justification be pleaded on such grounds for 
the dogged tenacity with which the truth- defying prejudices 
and superstitions of erroneous systems are still adhered to, and 
the inveterate hostility with which proved and recognised 
Therapeutic Agents are scandalously cried down ? 

Let the imperfections of general education, and the ignor- 
ance of the " educated classes'* be what they may, the short- 
comings of the one, and the stolidity of the other can never 
excuse the studied empiricism of Medical teaching and of medi- 
cal practice. Besides, what makes matters worse is the glar- 
ing fact, that no medical practitioner of scientific eminence is 
now to be found who professes a firm faith in Drug Medication, 
yet, with a few honourable exceptions, all practice it, and en- 
courage the pernicious delusions connected therewith — while 
all are equally unanimous in contepiptuously ridiculing and 
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rejectisg natnzal Therapeutic Agents^ tke zomedial Tirtaes of 
which have stood the tests of scieiitific a&d matuFed ezperieBoe* 
Dr. If arkham, bovev^, is justly entitled to hoBouraMe 
cenunendation for the frank and phUosf^^o spirit in which hfl 
has exposed and reprobated the moral detinqoencies of th« 
Profession in this respect. Animadverting on the prejudice^ 
bigotry, and intoleisuice of tmthy manifested l^ practitioners at 
Jarg^ in dealing with the great unrivalled Therapeutic Agenti 
of Air and Water, modified by Temperature, in the treatm^ 
of disease, bo says > — 

** We suppose that not <me of us, howe^vt legiiimaielj meliBe^, wifi 
^fipvy tiiat there we curative powers, muek yofd, great mediemal virtues m 
water as applied hydropathieaUy to the human bod^- . . . Bqt how hap 
the Profession met this offered addition to its therapeutic store ? We are 
hound to say that it has snuihed the thinyt Instead of extracting the good 
out ci the proceedings of the * SHesian peasant,* as ire pleasantly call 1&. 
FriessnitE, we at once despatched him and his waler-ciii« proceedings to 
the central limho of aU ^nacksries. Medicine contemptooosly tuned from 
the article, and walked by on the other side. Tnstead of earefuily investi- 
gating the strong prima facie facts of the case, as it was bound to do, and 
pnblicly declaring, after dne inquiry, that the thing was, in the eye of the 
Psofession, either good, or useful, or hurtful. Medicine simply pitdied it» 
like a bone, into the month <^ nHbat it considered to be a acore of ont- 
aiders. TFe see the result, and have our just reward. There was un- 
doubtedly a truth in the thing, a virtue, an excellence ; and the Profession 
had not the wit — shall we say the honesty — knowingly to distil it forth. 

** Just the same thing has it dtme in the matter of the Turkish Bati^ 
admittedly, for good or evil, a most powerful medicinal agent. Instead of 
coming forward as it should do, if it were a true guardian of the public 
health; instead of assuming the initiatiye, accepting or rejecting, or ex- 
plaining, authorising, and regulating the use of this powerful agent, it 
passes by, as it has often done, like the proud Levite, and so again lets « 
grand therapeutic agent fall into ihe hj»nds of joint-stock companies and 
clever enthusiasts. 

" And yet — curious fact ! — ^let only some fortunate discoverer announce 
a new drug, or a 'more elegant preparation* of an old one, as a capital 
cure of that sort for some incurable disease, and the whole profession rushes 
to the trial of its virtues (no matter how many deaths may be caused by 
their poisonous experimentalism !) ; and for about six weeks or so, the 
journals abound in cases, demonstrative proofs of its efficacy and superi- 
ority over everything which went before it in that way. With all this 
Mgemessfor novelties and new fashions in drugs, we let the water-cure, the 
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ToikMh Iwtbi 9))4 smcilU Vk^ i^ezgetic remedies, down the wind, for fortune 
to play wUh. The fact •' ^^ ereditahU to us, 

'^We may elottie onrselyes in broad phylacteries, and, with weB- 
mtmaMag peiipbrase, loudly inveigh against the abomkiaUe trickeries ol 
«b«dati»8, the vBf roAisiiqii^I proceedings of ^ei we tenn irregidar pra«* 
tjtjpwsw, and the ignar«aoe And gnlli^^y of the world ; but what a mis^^ 
■able subterfuge this is, when all the time we ourselves, through onr sins of 
•omission, have been the original promoters of the qnackery and of the 
iffregidar praetiaes." — Britieh Medical Jcwrnal^ Nov. 9, 1861. 

Yet, iriiile tke profesfim haa thus contemptuoasly deapised 
acknowlodged Therapeutio Ag^ts of marvellous potency, its 
jj^emben^ high, and low, are perpetually squabbling among 
tiiemtolvef about the yery nature of disease I — they are fretting 
tboir idle hours upon the stage of life in concocting and wrang- 
ling oyer speculative fancies about a '' change of type in disr 
oase," thinking \fj such solemn buffoonery to screen the radical 
inconsistencies of their own varied systems of practice, and the 
finixwIatiTe ignorancie which is demonstrated by thQir never- 
ending 8lternation»«^aAh being in diametrical opposition to its 
predecessor ! ThuK, while groping about helplessly in the dark, 
in th^ fiiUj o:(pect4ition of stumbling upon some new drug that 
V^Y prove less delunve than any the pharmacopoeia yet con-* 
ifAM, they occupy^ ^ a Profession, the humiliating and pitiable 
position of being c^0$iedly powerUta in the pressnce of terioui 
4i90a9ef for in their mere art of medicine no sensible advance 
bA» be^n zua49 durwg the last three thousand years ! 

. There ajre better Anatomists, more accomplished Surgeons, 
xnoF9 profound Pbysjologists and Pathologists in the profession 
i^w thaA in ancient tinoyes-^immense additions have been made 
if^ Jffttsria Mfdic0, and a portentous medical nomenclature has 
h^^ fahricated-^more is knQw^ about morbid symptoms, and 
tho shelvee of libraries groan under the weight of voluminous 
diaqni^llioQs on the ''principles and practice of medicine"-^ 
Chemical anali;¥a|ion a^d metaphysical logomachy have been 
Qfuiwd to a conjiplexing and perplexing extent, dividing and 
sub-dividing, classifying and re-arranging a formidable catalogue 

of disaaseat oveijl^adiiig and obscuring medical literature with a 
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gpecnlatiTe and misleading nosology, maldng " confdsion worse 
confcmnded" — in all this, modems can boast a marked saperi* 
ority over the simple-minded ancia[it3 who were wisely content 
to follow Hippocrates, and seek troth in Natore ; but no pro* 
porticnate progress has been made in adyance of the cnratiTe 
and prophylactic knowledge which they possessed. 

The profession, in tbis most essential respect, is tossed on 
the billows of doubt, even more helplessly now than in the days 
of Hippocrates, and this troth its most distinguished authorities 
frankly admit and feeliogly deplore ! The Professors of mere 
Physic in their search after specifics and panaceas have been, 
tiiriftlessly, though sedulously, engaged in the pursuit of 
phantoms, and for centuries have senselessly dcToted themselyes 
to the slavery and toil 

" Of dropping buckets into emptj weOs, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up !" 

The principal, if not indeed, the sole cause of all this labour 
in yain must be looked for in the fact, that it has all been em- 
ployed in a wrong direction. Medicine has never been com- 
pletely emancipated from the gross superstitions with which the 
artifices of the priest-physicians contaminated it, nor from the 
no less pernicious credulities and absurdities of what passed for 
'* Christian Philosophy,'* but still remains tainted to the core 
with irrational notions about disease — ^with the extravagant 
pretensions and ridiculous aims of the Alchemist, who sought in 
his crucible for the Philosopher's stone, with as much misplaced 
confidence as the modern Physician looks to the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist for the discovery of some miracle-working wonder in 
the shape of a specific or panacea ! But such day-dreams are 
never realized. It is against the laws of Nature that they 
should be ; and so medical practice is content to go on travelling 
hopelessly in a vicious circle- — manipulating drugs, and apply- 
ing substances '* of which they know little, to bodies of which 
they know less," but certaio, at all events, to aggravate disease 
and facilitate the approaches of death. 

He would be a silly horticulturist who would seek to gather 
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* grapes of ttiorss, or flg& of thistles.** Yet this is perfectly- 
flBttftfogotiB tb tlie system Bmf Doctor's pursue — tliey expect by 
9 ohemicdl process to obtain from natural poisons healthy food 
-^tb extract from what is absolately destractiYe of animal 
Heidtih and life, some mysterious preparation that wiU work 
miracles in restoring disordered functions, and correcting all 
flbiiormal conditions. In this unnatural and unphilosophic 
pttreuit, they have been engaged for centuries, and the will-o*- 
flie^wisp is as far from their grasp as at starting — simply be- 
ocmse it wouM be against natural law that their vain and whim^ 
sical' speculations and pursuits should ever be rewarded, other* 
W&e'&an as demonstrative of their own superlative folly. When 
ntell do ** gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles," then, in- 
deed, we may expect such a convulsion and revolution in na- 
ttttfe, as will enable Brug-doctors to convert mineral and vege- 
table poisons into health restoratives, but most assuredly not 
tfflthen. 

Yet, from the age of Hippocrates downward, ttiere haTe 
been a succession of rational minds who regarded ITatcire 6» the 
(ndy safb and certain guide in the treatment of disease, and 
tStoUgh they were unable to make their teaching prevail in op- 
position to the powerM interests that centre round ignorance 
and superstition, still their doctrines were true, and have sur- 
Y^ed to receive scientific confirmation and practical develops* 
ntent in our own more intellectual and free age. There is now^ 
liapp9y, established among us, in despite of medical oppodtion^. 
and in irreconcilable hostility to the empiricism of medicalschoc^B,. 
a truly souild, philosophic, and rational system of Hygiene amdi 
l?herapeutics, based on nature, tt is a system thtt^^ppetds te^ 
AOile of the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity — ^that dbe# 
not seeito sustain itself by basely pandering to depraved tastOE^ 
or vitiated appetites — that places no dependence on the Chemisf» 
laboratory, or on the Apothecary*s skill in combining poisonous 
ingredients, but tSiat, addressing the reasonisig intellect in 1^ 
language of truth, makes available for its high mission thopure 
an4 simple elements which Providence designed for the sttsten*' 
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tation of life. Air and Water, modified by temperatarei with 
ordinary Hydropathic appliances, are the primordeal elements 
of this system, by the judicious application of which the re* 
sources of an incomparable agency are placed at the disposal of 
the scientific practitioner,for the preservation of health, and the 
alleyiation of disease. 

It is now eleven years since, by the establishment in Ire* 
land, by Mr. Barter, of the Bath known as the '' Boman^' or 
^< Turkish," the key-stone was placed in the arch of scientifie 
Hydropathy. Air, Water, and Heat are the natural elements 
employed in the Bath, and, in combination with other Hydropai> 
fhic agents, as diet, regimen, dec, constitute a matchless Hygienic 
and Therapeutic power, the principles of which, it is truey 
were, to some extent, known thousands of years ago, and sur^ 
vived the ruins of mighty empires j but the difficulties in the 
way of their perfect and systematic development were insuper- 
able, in consequence of the extreme ignorance that prercdled 
until recently concerning the physiology of life. 

Br. Markham has justly censured the unphilosophio spirit 
'in which the Medical Profession, false to its duties, received 
the introduction of this grand agency. In the same spirit the 
labours of the illustrious " Father of Medicine" were received 
by the ignorant and purblind physicians of his day. Qreat 
minds and glorious discoveries have been doomed in every age 
and country to meet with a similar reception. Every distin- 
guished genius who has explored imknown fields of science for 
the benefit of mankind — ^like the Harveys and Hallers, the 
Hunters and Bells, the Galileos, Newtons, and Franklins, in 
medical and physical science — ^has experienced the envy, malicei 
and ingratitude of his contemporaries. So universal has the 
rule been, indeed, it almost appears to be an infiexible law, that 
an ordeal of detraction and persecution, more or less active, is 
the destined trial through which whatever is true and useM 
must necessarily pass. Why, then, should The Bath and its 
introducer, Dr. Barter, escape? — why should Priessnitz be 
otherwise treated than by scornful allusion to '' the illiterate 
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tBilesian peasant?" — why should the eminent professional men 
vho, ronsed by his example, had the scientific aptitude to study 
his practice, and, finding it true to Mature, succeeded in giving 
it scientific deyelopmenty be exempt from the penalty that has 
been entailed on all independent inquiry and conscientious devo* 
tion to truth? Educated in ** Orthodox" Physic Schools, the 
founders of British Hydropathy were fortunately blessed with 
intellect capable of investigating for themselves, while they 
had the moral rectitude and courage to imperil their professional 
position and prospects in following those convictions which 
their honest questioning of Nature had brought home to theic 
minds. The gradual building up of scientidc Hydropathy . 
was bad enough as an innovation on traditional routine, but to 
crown the edifice virith The Bath, was presumption unparalleled! 
No wonder, therefore, that The Bath did not receive honest 
treatment, let alone cordial welcome from a profession that has 
ever been distinguished for the unscrupulous malignity with 
'' which it has persecuted whoever sought to correct its ignorance 
»-to extend its knowledge, and to improve its practice. 

It is consolatory, however, that anything which has its 
foundation in nature is, therefore, sustained by truth, and is 
imperishable. It may be misrepresented and traduced-— every 
evil influence may be arrayed against it — the ignorance and 
presumption of the illiterate practitioner may combine with the 
prejudiceil of the learned, the bigotries of the collegian, and the 
intolerance of the dogmatist — professional monopolies, trem- 
bling for vested rights, and mercenary interests in what is erro* 
neons and scandalous, but profltable — all may unite to retard 
progress for a time, and alarm an ill-informed public against 
what is beneficial^ yet, after all, it is but ''kicking against the 
pricks,'' for what is natural and truthful cannot be cried down* 
And so with The Bath — attempted to be misrepresented and 
lied down at first, the demonstrations of scientific experience 
have now established its unapproachable superiority over all 
other known agencies in the treatment of disease. 

It is a singular fact, that so incontestible are the merits of 
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1%^ Bath — 80 easily are they ascertained, and sa reatdiiy appre^ 
ciable — ^that the few worthy members of the profession wfi6 
Itonestly inquired before venturing to hazard «a opinion; wHny; 
desirous of arriving at the truth, put aside precouceivedf nottbuir 
and theories, determined to investigate rationally for l&emselVes; 
adi arrived at the same conclusion, ail united in* pronotmeiiig tttr 
introduction as fraught with inestimable blessings to so^bty. 
There is no instance of any one who fairly studied andtestfei 
its merits, and yet found himself unablis to cordially- agree wtifr 
the eminent Physiologist, Erasmus Wilson, in welcoming- it aaf. 
^a, boon to humanity." 

• On the other hand, those who have figured as opponents of 
The Bath, are men most exclusively identified widi the pratJ- 
tice of Pharmacy — with the trade of Jhiig Medicatiott. Though 
enjoying various diegrees of repute and position, they aw all 
sdike distinguished fbrhavifag first" pronounced an- adverse opi- 
nion in accordance with their preconceptions or fanoied'intierests^ 
and then casting about to find some plausible reasons ix)- sustain 
their hostility. The opimons of such men, no matter how suc- 
cessfoUy their professional trade- may have been carried on, are 
utterly valueless. As Dr. Chalmers remarked — "it is a very 
obvious p'rinciple, although often forgotten in the pride of pre*' 
judice and controversy, that what^ has been seen by one pair of 
eyes is of force to counteract all that has been reasoned' oi! 
guessed at by a thousand hum an understandings:" 

The facts of The Bath aue exactly in this position* Th€f 
opimons of a thousand practitioners, however arrogant they may 
be through successful trading on public creduHty, are- not 
worthy of one moment's considbration in comparison witii ttie 
actual experience of those who have tested and proved the^reme* 
dial powers of The Bath, and that, too, after sufiering und^ 
every variety of Drug treatment for years, and gorging with 
ftfe» the very "lights of the^ profession," who refused to mak^ 
those pow.er» available. Individ'uals who are interested in- 
error, will neve*- voluntarily go in search of truti:^, or welcome 
it when obttiined, wid practttioniers who make a profitable Hve- 
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miood out of prescribing drugs to credulous patients need never 
Ve-expeoted to yoluntarily recommend The Bath in preference to 
tbe apothecary. It was not a belief in her divinity that impel* 
ted the silvarsmiths to shout — ''Great is Diana of theEphe- 
siaos !" They ^new that if her silver shrines were overthrown 
thedr craft, by which they had much profi.t, would suffer; azsd 
igi the same way, though Doctors prove, by practice among them- 
selves, that they have no faith in the divinity of Drugs, still no 
national man need look for such a miracle as a thriving Apothe- 
cary, or a Physician who prospers by the same means, reoom* 
mending The Bath in opposition to their own interests. The 
intelligence of the public alone must work this blessed change. 

It is only necessary, however, that the properties of The 
Bath should be really understood to ensure its general adoption 
by an intelligent public, for, as honest medical authorities of 
the highest eminence have testified, it is no sham — ^no trading 
fiBJse pretence, but the most powerful, safe, and unerring Thera- 
peutio with which I^ature or Art has made us acquainted. Its 
elemental inniplicity and natural action place it in uncompro- 
xnisxng antagonism to all empiricism — ^to the puffery, the mys- 
tcjpy, and the deceptions by which the drug system has ever 
been sustained. Were it, indeed, like the quack medicines 
sidled 'V'patent,'* or any of those noxious compounds which the 
Profession patronise to amuse credulous dupes, until the fashion 
of novelty wears off and new delusions are substituted — were 
it thus empirical in its nature, means, and practice, then, in 
truth, it would not have been decried, misrepresented, and 
sought to be strangled in the infancy of its establishment. 

But in one respect the opposition of the Profession has been 
productivA jof good; it has compelled The Bath to take its 
stand on its own merits. Had the Profession, as Dr. Markham 
censured them for not doings adopted it when first announced, 
the chanees are, they would have so allied it with druggery-^ 
60- chained the living and the dead together, that its character 
would have been compromised aad its utility destroyed. As it 
is^ The Bath now stands alone on its own merits — a great 
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natural and acknowledged power — and its glory is that, like 
tmtli, it can enter into no dishonest compromise with error, and 
thus its very existence mnst always he a standing protest 
against the hanefdl errors of Pharmacy, while by its successful 
progress alone can society he emancipated from the cruel 
slavery and suffering necessarily co- existent with drug practice. 

The public generally should understand that the utility of 
Hie Bath, or of Hydropathic practice, is not so much a ques- 
tion of science as of common sense. True, it appeals to science 
by its harmonious concordance with the unerring laws of 
Kature, and the congruity of its action with the vital functions 
of our nutritive orgaoism, but it appeals not less confidently to 
the evidence of rational experience — to the irresistible logic of 
sensation, of well-ascertained facts. When Dr. Johnson was 
asked how he could reply to a sophistical metaphysical argu-, 
ment to prove the non-existence of matter, he lifted his big 
foot, and, stamping on the ground, sturdily exclaimed — " Sir, 
that's my reply." It was the demonstration of sensation, 
rationally applied, in opposition to metaphysical sophistry ; and 
so with The Bath, Doctors may conjure up a thousand evils as 
likely to arise from its use ; but the experience of benefits in- 
variably received is certain to outweigh them all. "When 
feirly, fully, and consistently tested by this philosophic stan- 
dard, The Bath never can be found wanting, because, in all 
cases, susceptible of relief by human means, its invariable 
action, when properly administered, must prove beneficial, for 
Nature cannot err. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, for a moment, that any 
intention exists to fall into the inconsistent and absurd super- 
stition cherished by the Drug School, and represent The Bath, 
or Hydropathy, as a catholicon or panacea. Very far from it.^ 
There is not in Nature any sovereign remedy for all diseases,, 
save the avoidance of their causes ; but this, at least, is certain, 
that, as far as scientific inquiry has extended, and as far as the 
unerring evidence of enlightened and verified experience war- 
rants a decided conviction and justifies its candid expression. 
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The Bath can be most advantageously employed in aU diseases ; 
and that, in cases whore its caratiYe jMroperties are rendered 
powerless by the malignancy of organic or other derangements, 
it is still capable of exercising a most salutary and soothing in- 
fluence as a demulcent, in abating the yimlence of morbid 
action, and alleyiating, as nothing ehe can do, the misery of 
human suffering. To this rational extent and no further the 
use of The Bath is adyocated. Could the Drug School follow 
as far, then, indeed, physic practice would not be what those 
most &miliar with its practice admit it is — a pretentious and 
pernicious sham ! 

From what has been now said, the case may be considered 
as fjEiirly stated between the antagonistic and irreconcilable sys- 
tems of Drug Medication in the treatment of disease, and of 
Hydropathy, of which The Bath is, at once, the perfection and 
glory. 

The evidence given respecting the state of the Medical Pro- 
fession will serve to clear away many delusions, and lead to a 
more correct estimate than usually prevails concerning the 
capacity of its members to deliver dispassionate, unbiased 
opinions in condemnation of whatever is opposed to the practice 
they are identified with. By candidly considering these points, 
the intelligent reader will be better enabled to exercise his own 
free and independent judgment on the contents of this work, 
and the merits of the system it is designed most earnestly to 
recommend. 

Every man is surely far more deeply interested in whatever 
tends to the preservation of his own healthy well-being, bodily 
and mental, than any Doctor possibly can be ? Doctors, after 
all, are just like other men. They have the same infirmities 
as their neighbours, are infiuenced by the same motives, and 
moved by the same impulses, while they are necessarily tainted 
with the proverbial iostincts of professional or class interests, 
besides being so largely and powerfully swayed by the pre- 
judices of education. It cannot, therefore, be reasonably ex- 
pected that men, as a body, who make their living by Dnigs^ 
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lahould be veiy anxioiu to destroy, or see deekoyed, jpublie faifii 
In their £Ekbalous effioacy. Their hostility, therefore, Jko the 
xee^tion of I^'atoral Agents, ilie beauty and »inplicity of which 
Hieir interests and prejodices will not permit them to compre- 
duaadf might be exoxuable enough, were anything less secioos 
llban health uid life -ooncemed. 

There are, however, in the Profession, minds superior to its 
^rejodioes and sordid interests, and their opinions are deserving 
<i£ respeetfal consideration* The judgment in all such cases iB 
&ially with the public, and most assuredly it is the duty of -an 
intelligent public to read, reflect, and judge for themsebres. 



CHAPTER n. 

3i%e term ** Mydropathy*^ — Its accepted meantnff — Htfdrppaihy o 
Science — ^lU agents irreconcUahle with those of the Physic 
JSkhool^^MinenU Poisons unhnoton in ancient Medicine-^ 
HFheir introduction by Paracelsus — Hydropathy as practised 
^ the Ancietds — Hippocrates, his use of Hydropathic a§tntt 
— His successors, the Greek and Soman Physicians — The of 
<old vfoter in disease in Afriea, Asia, and Ewrope-^First 
'Works on Hydropathy in ihe siasteenth centunry — Progress 
during the seventeenth century — Practice general over Europe 
4arly in eighteenth century — Its great curative success — jDc- 
cline of its practice — Again revived at the close of eighteenCh 
century — Dr, Currie and other Hydropathists — Opposition 
qf Medical Practitioners — Again faUs into disuse — Eevioal 
hy Prievsmto — Buipid reaetension over Europe — Its success and 
permanent xestaMishmewt^^ Authorities confirmative of its 
iprineiples emd ppo&tiee. 

TsE tena Hydroidatl]^^ whiph is a comtptioii from JSydro* 
SSierftpeatios, is no(W;geBierally em^^yed to sigoify the systemtiUc 
^tl^pUeaiion of wtkter in various vf^ys- to ihe treatment of dssiOM* 
The term, however, is neither scientifically correct nor J^pro* 
priately expressive ; but, as it is now naturalised in our lan- 
Igns^e, it is important to understand clearly wliat meaning it ia 
iBio&ded to loonv^. It must not, 4hen, be considered in ^m> 
iradted, kapeiifect, «nd deceptive « -seiuse as 'being merely lErpno^ 
nomous with the phrase " water-cure^" because, as now^dien- 
tifically developed. Hydropathy lias a far more comprehensive 
flJl^Kufioation It is a gyo tom: -- a Science, that has had ita mde 
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and imperfect beginnings like Surgery, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
and other great systematised departments of knowledge, which 
now so largely contribute to the elevation and happiness of 
mankind. A writer in Chamber^ % JSncf/clojpadia with truth 
observes : — 

« From a variety of circumstances the system of Hydropathic Medicine 
has been greatly misunderstood and misjudged by the general publio- 
For one thing, the name water-cure or Hydropathy, adopted by Priessnitz, 
has been very prejudicial, as leading to the false inference that one element 
alone constitutes the bone and marrow of the system, playing the part of 
a panacea for every form of human ailment. St*ch a notion has never been 
maintained by the practitioners of scientific Hydropathy ^ and it is matter of 
regret that some more comprehensive and catholic title, as that of 
* Hygienic Medicine/ has not long since been adopted. " — Art, Hydropathy. 

Hydropathy, in its comprehensive sense as a science, is at 
once Hygienic and Therapeutic. It embraces not the use of 
foater alone, but the employment of all natural agencies tohatso' 
ever that tend to the preservation of health, and the relief of 
mental or bodily derangements. It thus covers the tvhoU 
ground pretentiously claimed to be within the peculiar and ex- 
clusive domain of ** Practical Medicine" as regulated, professed, . 
and practised by Physic-Doctors. The means it employs are^ 
called natural, because they are in harmony with the inflexible 
laws that govern the human economy, and, therefore, are in 
contradistinction to the means Drug-practitioners use, which 
consist in the unnatural and deleterious contrivances of Phar- 
macy — just as whatever nourishes vitality is called food; and 
whatever has a reverse action, and necessarily tends to impair 
or destroy vitality, is properly called poisonous. As the writer 
already quoted observes : — 

*' The Hydropathic Physician avoids using aU means with whose effects 
he is not thoroughly conversant ^ or which may, at least, interfere with 
Nature's own operations. Hence, as a rule, he eschews the use of drugs^ 
and betakes himself to those more simple natural agents which, in their* 
totality, receive the name of Hygienic. 

'' The conditions of health, as unfolded by physiology, may be briefly 
stated to consist of five necessary requirements — air, exercise, water, diet, 
and nervous repose. These are undeniably essential to the pxeserratioik. 
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of health ; no htixnan being can possibly continue in a fair state of health 
when depriyed of a just proportion of any one of them. 

*< This proposition, which may be regarded as axiomatic, forms the 
starting point of Hydropathy in the cure of disease. Admitted that cer* 
tain agencies are necessary to the preserration of health, the Hydropathio 
principle is simply this, that the very same agencies, infinitely modified, 
of coarse, according to the requirements of each particular case, and gene* 
xaUy much intensified, are not only the aafeat^ but by far the eureet^ means 
of curing chronic disease ; or to put it more correctly, are the best means 
which can be brought to Nature's assistance for enabling her to effect a 
oare herself." — Chamherie Enei/clopcBdia. 

Thus Hydropathy and Drug Medication are as wide as the 
poles asunder. In principle, as in practice, they are diametri- 
cally opposed, for the one works with nat'iral agents that 
necessarily tend to preserve and nourish vitality — the other 
employs means that as necessarily tend to impair, exhaust, and 
destroy it. 

On its revival forty years ago, Physic Doctors ridiculed and 
reviled Hydropathy. They represented it as a mere manual 
process, fitting only to afford occupation to the illiterate— just 
as for many hundreds of years they succeeded in imposing on 
the ignorant credulity of mankind, by representing Surgery in 
the degrading light of a servile art, which it would he deroga- 
tory for men of learning to practice. But now Surgery is a truly 
noble Science when followed as such, and Physic Doctors 
finding faith in their medieamenta growing less by degrees with^ 
ilie increasing intelligence of the public, are agitating for an 
amalgamation of interests with the Surgeons — ^the inevitable 
result of which would be to degrade a beneficent Science by 
associating it with an art essentially empirical. Pure and lofty 
in its own sphere and aims, it is the empiricism of Physic that, 
to a large extent, even now impairs the utility of Surgery, and* 
eormpts its practice. 

Somewhat similar is the treatment Hydropathy received 
from Physic Doctors — at first contemptuously spumed, a gradual 
eliange of tone took place during its progressive development 
into an acknowledged science, and then it was presumptuously 
claimed as forming a part of *' Practical Medicine!" Writers. 
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on JCedicane oondefioended to notiee it with a patioikifliQg iutf 
while truth compdled hoBefltmeiito aoknowledge^its sapo^ltftm 
merits. ThnSy fiome twenty years ago, the ablest writer on 
HaUria Medica of his age, Dr. Fereiray said: — 

**7be eoid water «ae, or fiydropslhy, thoogh not ffti^AaaliM.kff^Om 
Ifteiicfll Praftsaon msBg tiw l^gitwulte memu ^^AaOi m^ be bflB«fid«% 
^■^loyad in the ireflbneni «if dkoMWC, -tmdatAUihf imth i in puw t ij/ M 
ihtrapeuUe agonU^ mhaA. in tibe iMmds of the ednemted «Bd iumoamlftft 
prseHtaoncr might he hmnefiririlyg— orted to as remedial -agoits. \lt-tl«0s 
not confine itself to the nse of cold water onlj, hot inelndes ^ly ^mmttia^^ 
diet, exereise, and regulated clothing." — JEUmenU of MaUria Migdimf toL 
L, p. 33, third edit. 

It might hare been imagined, that a Medical Fro&ssiony 
composed of *' educated and honourable practitioneiSy" would 
haTe ;gladly hailed any means as "legitimate" that -plaaod 
''powerful therapeutic agents" in their hands wherewith te 
alle'viate the diseases and sufferings of patients. But Dr. 
Pereira testifies otherwise, and in so doing passes the seYeBMst 
oondemnation on the profession it is possible to conoeive. JUs 
time JK)lled on, howeyer, the successful practice of £[j4ropathy 
hfgan to work a marvellous change even amoAg the b^otai 
^ulherants'of '' legrtimate medicine." They discoyered it WM 
no .longer ^Ktlitic to continue superciliously pooh-poohing '*'Mn» 
daubUdly powerful therapeutic apents,^' whether their ignoiaiKiiS 
or prejudices deemed them " legitimate " or not. Such poteiit 
i^nts it was found could not be -prudantly ignored, and Physio* 
€ra£t rthen sought to .filch them and pervert them. They wefe 
^ at once ascertained to be old medicinal agents — ^as old f&vegi 
as^the age of Hippocrates. Then^ indeed, the progressive j^act 
of the profession acknowledged their value, and made them vei^ 
-partially and imperfectly f available in their practice, while the 
middle aged-bigots — ^like the generation of sages who, .in 
fiarvey's day, having attained the wisdom-age of forty, eould 
never be induced to Tecc^nise the truth of .his:gmnd disoovei^ 
of the circulation — continued to plod on in sulkyienmi^, Ja- 
menting the infaUmtion that could tolecate suchsad innovatioiiB 
as the introdaotimi of undimUedly ^ptn^erful ihefeny^euUe M§09ii9f 
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liUMvt&e'inorbific' Sphere of ''legitimate medicine^'— ^agents, 
t/^aaw ffsfn; ohvaiif, pleasurable, and- salutary in the treatment} 
•f disease, and therefbre incompatible with all the traditions,^ 
d^^ettines, and' practices of t^ Physic School. 

Fortunately, howiever, for the successful establishment of 
Hydropathy and the interests of humanity, there can be no 
aH&nee between its doctrines and practice and those of Physic. 
The two- are essentially disftinct and* irreconcilably antagonistic. 
Rky; more, in the hands of Miysic-Doctors who derange and 
torture the functions of life with their " pharmaceutical filth,"^ 
tfte application of the natural agents of Hydropathy in the treat- 
ftaio^ of disease is fhiught, in many instances, wil^ positive 
itctxgefr. Of this fact the public should take heed. Patients, 
ftecording to tfieir intelligence and enlightment, may follow one 
sytrtfeiti or 13ie oilier, — that is their own affair, but both cannot 
be" consistently or safoly combined* 

It will thus be undierstood that the term Hydropathy is* not 
used in the narrow, restricted, and popular sense as implying 
merdy what Dr. P^reira calls the " cold water cure," but in a 
Mgh scientiflc sense, as including Air, Vater, Temperature, 
aaid' a;H tile natural means Proridence has designed for the 
Bttstentation of animal life, and the restoration of it? deranged 
normal conditions. Thus understood', it will be interesting to 
tttAi& the origin, progress, and deyelopment of Hydropathy in 
lt& two great divisions'— ^r«^, as more particularly identified 
witil the Varied use of cold water in health and disease; and 
weofUHify as* more peculiarly identified with heated water, vapour; 
and ail*, the employment of which, it is reasonable to supposiEJ, 
was- originally^ suggested by the thermal springs that are to be 
found in every quarter of the world. 

In considiering the whole subject, it will not fail to strike 
tilie'in*fceIHgent readier that there iff no novelty in the discovery 
of' such: natural' agents. Hydropathy has been ridiculed as an 
kmoration, and misrepresented as a new-fengled device; but 
tile means- it employs have existed since the creation of the 
world; they have been used in various ways, in all ages, and 
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in eyery countxy, and if their efficacy was bat impecfeotiy 
known — ^if their incomparable merits in relation t6 health and 
disease were not adequately tested until within our own timei^ 
that was mainly owing to the repressive influences resultiBg 
Irom the ignorance^ superstitions, and prejudices of the medical 
profession. 

As Surgery never could by any possibility attain the pro* 
portions and dignity of a Science, while Anatomy remained a 
proscribed study, or while the surgeon was required to ezerdae 
his profession under the direction and control of his assumed 
superior, the ignorant Physic-Doctor, equally so was it impo0* 
sible for scientific Hydropathy to exist while physiologioal 
Imowledge remained '' a lifeless, rude, and undigested mass" 
of speculations and assumptions. There is, then, no startling 
novelty — even were novelty a reproach — ^in the agents which 
Hydropathy employs, though, in their application to tha varied 
phenomena of disease, there unquestionably is much very 
valuable novelty, though not in the sense Physic-Doctors would 
represent, which is alone appHcable to their own destructive arb 

Hydropathic agents were just as true to Nature four thou- 
sand years ago as they are to-day — just as sympathetic with 
the functions of vitality, and just as remedial in their influences 
on the abnormal conditions which constitute disease. There is 
no novelty in this respect. But how stands the case with the 
medteamenta of Physic-Doctors ? Why just in this position- 
that for thousands of years medicaments were of the simplest 
kind, largely composed of or combined with, food; therefore, izL 
so far consistent with Nature, while it has been principally 
within the last three hundred years that the practice of con- 
stantly administering poisonous substances to patients becamd 
so universally established. This is matter for serious reflectioni 
for, undoubtedly, with all their shortcomings, the ancients had 
a wisdom in this respect that contrasts strongly with the con- 
summate folly displayed in yielding to drug superstitions which| 
excluding accidental causes, are responsible for more than three* 
fourths of the mortality of our day. 
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It is an unquestionable truth tliat the great bulk of the 
<[rug8 — of the vegetable and mineral poisons which constitute 
the existing materia medica^ were wholly unknown to the 
ancients, and are altogether of modem origin. The medicines 
prescribed by the ancients were purely herbal, in the form of 
syrups, decoctions, emulsions, confections, and such-like com- 
pounds. This continued to be the case in a great degree down 
to the sixteenth centtuy. In Italy, in the eleventh century, 
the vendors of medicines were known as confectionarii, and the 
place where their material was stored was called apotheca, hence 
Apothecary. In the fourteenth century the Apothecaries were 
formed into one guild with the grocers, and continued so until 
the reign of James I., who, in 1607, granted a new charter to 
the combined bodies; but, in 1616, the Apothecaries, by sub- 
sidising the corrupt favourites of James, procured their own in- 
corporation as a separate Company. From this dates the com- 
mencement of the terrible reign of poisonous Pharmacyj under 
which British humanity still helplessly suffers, languisheS| 
and dies. 

The first British Pharmacoposia was published three years 
after the incorporation of the Apothecaries — that is, in 1618; but 
it was comparatively barren in poisonous substances, though 
aboundiDg in the most abominable and disgusting material, re« 
volting alike to sense and decency. There was in this, as in 
every other respect, a marked departure from the purity and 
simplicity of Ancient Physic. It is quite true that the ancients 
were well acquainted with some active poisons, but it is equally 
certain that they used them as such, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing life : they never attained to the superlative refinement of 
folly, that prescribed the swallowing of them under the delusion 
that they possessed curative virtues in disease. Such an out- 
rageous superstition, so flagrantly inconsistent with the ordi- 
nations of Nature, and so repugnant to the dictates of reason, 
was left to be invented and cherished by the higher civilization 
and superior enlightenment of modem times ! 

It was only after the Alchemists had perfected the arts of 
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difftill^liob) snbHinatioii, and sticb like pTOcesseSi tliat Hhar- 
maey gt«w into repnte-^the greet fowideae of the Chenttal 
Behool of Phyeiciaiis, a» contradistmgtiished ^ra th»€Fa]leiii0lif^ 
beiztg^^the most astounding charlatan on record, 

Paracelsus was bom in H93> and- died micNerably^ erf 
predigate exhaustion in 1541, thoagh he boasted of having £i^ 
eorered the secret of the elixtr vita ! To this ardi-impostby 
the world is indebted for having brought such deadly poisons 
a8'3lerenryy Antimony, and Opium into active use in Medieal 
practice. He was an accomplished proficient in all' tile artrof 
quackery and knavery, and the Bfug School of PHysic bas 
reason to venerate- its founder and head. He was truly tfre 
prince of "heroic" practitioners, and Dr. Hamilton styles Ins 
practice ** bold and enterprising !" He found many foUowertf^ 
aad; towards the close of the sixteenth century, the Chemical^ or 
**'poi8on,'' School had extended over Europe, gradually super* 
fiieding the comparatively innocuous simples of the ancienttr. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry grew up as a separate art, devoted to 
the discovery of new poisons, and, as a necessary consequence, 
•diseases increased, and became more malignant. 

It is thus apparent that the use of mineml poisons', as 
medicines, is of comparatively recent date, and derives ntf 
authority whatever from the teaching or practice of the ancients» 
Even now, scarcely a year passes without some new poisonous 
preparation being discovered, and introduced to the profession^ 
under the auspices* of some practitioner, who finds it his interest 
tb inflate the bubble and puff it into notoriety. Then it 
flourishes for a time as a " glorious specific " in i31e treatment 
of some particular disease, and runs its course of murder<ras 
experimentalism: on human liftr, but it is soon found that patients 
die under the disease in spite of the '^glorious specific *' — per- 
haps the more rapidly in consequence of it, the bubble HieDi 
bursts, and the folly is forgotten. In this way Nature is pers» 
petually reasserting her supremacy over the artifices of Phyisfe- 
craft, by demonstrating the inourability of acny disease by Eforik 
irrational means. 
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The respective positions of Hydropathy and Physic-doctoring 
having been thus indicated, we will now proceed to sketch the 
progress of Hydropathy as it relates simply to the employment 
of cold water. In this respect it is popularly associated with 
the name of Yincenz Priessnitz, of Grafenbergy in Austriai^ 
Silesia, who had his attention fortuitously directed to the healing 
powers of water, which being entirely new to him, he is 
entitled to all the merits of a discovery. He opened an 
establishment for patients at Grafenberg, in 1828, and soon the 
fame of the salutary effects of his treatment, and of the persecu- 
tion to which he was exposed by the machinations of the Drug 
Doctors, spread over Europe, and he became popularly regarded 
as the founder of a new and most beneficial system for the cure 
or the alleviation of many bodily infirmities. 

But Priessnitz only revived what had been known and 
practised thousands of years before him. Herodotus says of the 
ancient Egyptian Priests, that " they wore linen only . . . 
they wash themselves in cold water twice every day, and twice 
every night, and, in a word, they use a number of ceremonies.** 
— Euterpe, ii., 37. Hippocrates, who is justly celebrated, in the 
words of Dr.* Hamilton, as "that mighty father of medicine, 
whose name has obtained the veneration of more than twenty 
centuries, and whose authority commands respect even at the 
present day " — this great man, who was the first that laboured 
to place Medicine on a natural and rational basis, and who has^ 
observes Dr. Francis Adams, "in this way left monuments of 
hk genius more durable than the marble statues of Phidias, 
his contemporary, and as enduring as the tragedies of Sophocles, 
w* the Olympic Odes of Pindar *' — the genius of this illustrious 
rage led him, as his works testify, to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Nature, and to appreciate the true character of Hydropathic 
Agents in the treatment of disease. Nature with him was 
omnipotent, for his maxim was, " when Nature opposes, every ^ 
thing elae is vain/* which is the guiding principle of Hydro- 
pathic Medicine. Hippocrates discarded all hypothesis in the 
study ' of Medicine, and also desired to have its practice 
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denuded of all mystery and superstition, and made popularly- 
familiar. 

*' Most especially," he said, *' it appears to me, that whoever treats of 
this art should treat of things which are familiar to the common people. 
For of nothing else will such a one have to inquire or treat, but of the dU^ 
eases under which the common people have laboured^ which diseases, and the 
causes of their origin and departure, their increase and decline, illiterate 
persons cannot easily find out themselves, but still it is easy for them to 
understand these things when discovered and expounded by others. For it 
is nothing more than that every one is put in mind of what had occurred 
to himself. But whoever does not reach the capacity of the illiterate vul- 
gar, send fails to make them listen to him, misses his mark. Wherefore, then, 
there is no necessity for any hypothesis." — Ancient Medicine^ 3. 

It must be remembered, tliat in the age of Hippocrates the 
general belief attributed the origin of all diseases, under which 
individuals laboured, to direct supernatural agencies. He, on 
•the contrary, taught, that " no one disease is either more divine 
or more human than another, but that all are alike divine, for 
that each has its own nature, and that no one arises without its 
own natural causeJ^^ And, in treating of '* The Sacred Dis- 
ease," or Epilepsy, he says : — 

** They who first referred this disease to the gods, appear to me to 
liave been just such persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, 
and charlatans now are, who give themselves out for being excessively re- 
ligious, and as knowing more than other people. Such persons, then, 
using the divinity as a pretext and screen of their own inability to afford 
any assistance, have given out that the disease is sacred, adding suitable 
reasons for this opinion, they have instituted a mode of treatment which is 
safe for themselves — ^namely, by applying purifications and incantatiolis, 
and enforcing abstinence from baths and many articles of food which are 
unwholesome to men in diseases." 

To uproot such odious superstition, and discredit such in- 
famous practices, that rendered the rational treatment of disease 
impossible, Hippocrates desired to have medicine placed in a 
truthful light before all people. But empiricism, on the other 
hand, has always found its advantage in mystery ; and hence 
the studious aim of Physic-craft in all ages has been to keep the 

♦ Hippocrates* Works, Syd. Ed., Treatise On AirSy Waters^ and Places^ 
22 ; also, On the Sacred Disease, 
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public in ignorance, the more easily to trade profitably on tbeir 
credulities. 

All through the works of this great Hydropathic teacher, 
ihe necessity of attending to Diet and Begimen is imperatively 
enjoined. To find out ** what to eat, what to drink, and what 
to avoid/' so as to adapt diet to individual constitutions, he 
regards as the legitimate aim of Medicine, because from un- 
suitable diet "pains, disease, and death arise,*' while from such 
as accords with individual constitutions, **food, growth, and 
health arise," '* Hence," he says, " to the discovery and in- 
vestigation of such things, what more suitable name could one 
£nd than that of Medicine ? — since it was discovered for the 
liealth of man, for his nourishment and safety, as a substitute 
for that kind of diet by which pains, diseases, and deaths were 
occasioned." 

Thus, with an unerring accuracy to which the discoveries 
and investigations of twenty-two hundred years have added 
only confirmation, Hippocrates traced the origin of all disease 
to maUnutrition, and consequently most correctly considered 
medicine as but a corollary to dietetics, which is sound Hydro- 
pathic doctrine, as now demonstrated by the revelations of 
Physiology. As was to have been expected, therefore, such 
Hydropathic Agents as Air, Water, Temperature, Diet, and 
Begimen obtain primary consideration in his works. Cold and 
hot bathing he esteemed of great efficacy in various diseases; 
hut an objection that is even now frequently urged against 
making them fully available in general practice, appears to 
have been felt by Hippocrates, namely, the difficulty of having 
Hydropathic arrangements and regulations properly carried out 
hy patients in domestic life. Undouhtedry, this is a serious 
drawback, and must continue to be so felt until the intelligence 
of the public is fully awakened to their own sanative interests. 
Of the Bath, he says : — 

** The Bath is osefol in many diseases, in some of them when nsed 
steadily, and in others when not so. Sometimes it must be less used tliM* 
it would be otherwise, /row the tcant of accommodation ; for in fetv families 
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are all the conveniences prepared ^ and persons who can manage them as. they^ 
ottffht to be. And if the patient be not batlied properly, he may be thereby 
hurt in no inconsiderable degree, for there is required a place to cover him 
that is free from smoke, abundance of water, materials for frequent baths, 
&c.'* — Treatise on Regimen in Acute Diseases^ 18. 

Thus, in his principles of Medicine, Hippocrates was essen- 

• 

tially Hydropathic, and true to Nature, though in practice he 
was not able to shake off all the errors he had inherited from 
the Priest-Physicians under whom he was educated. To have 
done BO, indeed, would have argued a superhuman genius and 
a miraculous enlightenment, considering the age in which he 
lived, and the impenetrable darkness that rendered inscrutable 
the organism, functions, and laws of vitality. That he achieved 
the unequalled success he did proves the superiority and com- 
prehensiveness of his natural genius — the acuteness of his 
powers of observation and judgment, and the marvellous saga- 
city that led him to study Nature by the light of her own 
phenomena, as she never had been observed and studied before 
in relation to disease. 

To estimate fairly the profound and penetrating genius of 
''the mighty Father of Medicine," it must be considered that 
the concentrated labours of all the great minds that have existed 
since his age have only confirmed the great Hygienic and The- 
rapeutic truths which he was the first to proclaim j while, as 
regards the nature and treatment of disease, we" possess little 
more absolute knowledge to-day than what he revealed to us 
twenty- two centuries ago ! His principles certainly have been 
studied and carried more perfectly into effect, guided by lights 
that were denied to him ; but even this is only true of Hydro- 
pathic Medicine, for the bleeding, blistering, drugging school 
of Physic is now only more hopelesslj'^ entangled in bewildering 
mazes of ignorance, doubt, and confusion, out of which they 
never can be extricated until they retrace their steps, and return 
to the first principles of Nature. 

The Greek Physicians who. followed Hippocrates departed 
altogether from his principles, and found it easier to mystify 
ignorance and impose on credulity by pretentious hypothesis, 
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than to follow his unpretending precepts and abide humbly by 
the diligent observation of Nature. Tho Romans derived their 
knowledge of medicino from the Greeks, and at first employed 
cold water for healing purposes, and the most eminent among 
their physioians, as Celeus and Galen, adopted the principles of 
Hippocrates ; but, in professing to illustrate them, marred their 
simplicity by overloading them with a largo admixture of errors 
and conjectures. According to Sprengel, the first contriver of 
the Shower Bath was Asclepiades, a foreign physician who 
flourished at Rome about 96 B.C., among whose favourite 
remedies in the treatment of disease was the free use of cold 
water, both internally and externally. No modem fashionable 
practitioner, however, could be more alive to the policy of 
humouring the foibles and appetites of patients than he was, 
for, when he discovered that a predilection for wine existed, he 
prescribed it largely and unhesitatingly, and, consequently, 
acquired great reputation and popularity. 

Suetonius relates that Cffisar Augustus was recovered from 
a dangerous illness by his freedman-physician, Antonius Musa,* 
after his other physicians had pronounced his case desperate, by 
subjecting him to strictly Hydropathic treatment. This event 
wrought a great change in the public sentiment respecting the 
practitioners of medicine. Musa was rewarded profusely. He 
received a large sam of money, was exempted from all public 
taxes, was made free of Rome, allowed to wear a gold ring, and 
his statue was placed next to that of iGsculapius. In further 

* Antonius Musa was a domeBtio slave to Caisar Angiistus, and studied 
medicine while in that capacity, as was common among the Romans. He 
was subsequently made a freedman, and enjoyed good practice. He ap- 
pears to have studied the curative properties of cold and hot bathing in 
relation to particular diseases, and to have been well acquainted with the 
•efficacy of diet and regimen, which he also employed in the case of 
Augustus. Horace, when in delicate health, consulted Musa, who ordered 
him to adopt cold bathing, instead of the warm baths he had been in the 
habit of taking. In his epistle to Numonius Vala, book i., xv., he says, 
**1 am to be bathed in cold water, even in the midst of frost," which he 
idMs not appear to have contemplated with much pleasure. 
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honor of him, the professors of Physic were then, for the first 
time, admitted to the immunities of Roman citizenship. 

The use of cold bathing in the treatment of disease became- 
popular, and the foreign adventurers, freedmen, and slaves wha 
then practised as physicians at Rome, recklessly applied it ta 
every form and in every stage of disease without ever having 
studied it properly. Deaths consequently followed, the physi- 
cians again fell into disrepute, and the use of cold bathing be- 
came unpopular. 

Celsus, who was the first citizen of Rome who cultivated 
medicine and obtained fame as a writer, and who lived in the 
early part of the first century of the Christian era, appears ta 
have been the first who recommended immersion in cold water 
as a cure for Hydrophobia ; but his mode of employing the^ 
remedy exposed the patient to the chance of being drowned in- 
the hope of relieving the disease. He says : — 

*' The only remedy is to throw him unexpectedly into a fish-pond, and, 
if he be unable to swim, keep him for some time immersed so as to make 
him swallow a portion of the water, and then raise him out of it, alter- 
nately immersing and emerging him ; but, if able to swim, he should be kept 
in the same manner at times immersed by force, so as to be surfeited with 
water : by which means both the thirst and the dread of water will be 
effectually BubdneiV*— Medic. ^ Lib. v., cap. 27. 

This water ordeal was employed in England in the popular 
treatment of reputed witches, and with as much reason as Celsus 
recommends it. The Bath is an admirable agent — the best we 
possess in the treatment of Hydrophobia, but not applied after 
80 senseless and cruel a fashion. 

From the decline of the Roman Empire until the revival, or 
rather new birth, of letters consequent on the discovery of the 
art of Printing, we find but few traces of cold water having 
been used by Physicians as a recognised therapeutic agent. 
There is evidence, indeed, that in parts of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, cold water was constantly used, both externally and' 
internally, as remedial in disease, but we are almost completely 
in the dark respecting details of treatment. The native 
Egyptians continutd the use of cold bathing in disease^ the 
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practice of which they doubtless derived from the Priest- 
Physicians of ancient times, and they also had the hot-air 
bath. Savary, in his Letters on Egypt ^ observes that the heat 
of the country gives rise to a burning fever to which the inhabi- 
tants are subject, but '*they soon get rid of it hyregimeny drink'* 
ing a great deal of water, and bathing in the river, ^* 

Bruce, the celebrated traveller, likewise testifies that violent 
fevers are frequent in various parts of Africa he visited, and 
that the patients are made to drink copiously of cold water, 
"while they are repeatedly douched with it. He describes a ma- 
lignant endemic fever which prevails in Abyssinia and Nubia, 
similar to the yellow ftver, and the established treatment was 
purely Hydropathic. ** The nedad,^^ as the fever is called, 
"generally terminates the third day in death; but," he adds, 
** if the patient survives till the fifth day, he often recovers by 
drinking water only, and throwing a quantity of cold water 
upon him, even in his bed, where he is permitted to lie, with- 
out attempting to make him dry, or change his bed, till another 
deluge adds to the first." He also says, "perfect abstinence 
is observed, unless from copious draughts of cold water. "^ 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nilf, 

Helbigius says that a similar practice, in treating almost all 
diseases, prevails in various parts of the East Indies, particularly 
in fevers and dysenteries, and that the practice is very useful to 
the sick. He states " that he was greatly harassed with an 
effervescence of bile and fever, headache, sleeplessness, looseness, 
and gripes had exhausted him. He adopted the plan of washing 
in cold water. After the first washing he was better ; some 
more restored his health." — From Beaupri on the Effects of Gold. 
Kolben, in his account of the Cape of Good Hope, says 
** that the Cape Physicians bathe their scorbutic patients in a 
bath of bright spring water, in which several odoriferous herbs 
and leaves are infused. The scent of the herbs, &c., is 
very reviving; and the bath is so strengthening, and has 
so many other happy effects, that the patient comes out of it 
all alive, as we say, and rejoices under an imagined renovation 
of his Acuities," 
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Of Small-pox, Beaupr^ says, " it appears that cold is use^ 
in proportion as the pock is confluent, and threatens to become 
malignant;'' and of its therapeutic virtues the Chinese and 
Japanese must have been very early acquainted, for they have 
treated that foul disease, and also measles, with cold water 
affusions from time immemorial. The Dutch, by introducing 
the use of the lancet, mercurial preparations, and other delete- 
rious devices of Pharmacy, terribly corrupted the simplicity of 
Japanese medical practice. 

Sir John Chardin, who travelled extensively in the East dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, relates that in 1674 he experienced 
the great advantages of the Persian mode of treating fever. On 
a journey through Persia, accompanied by a French surgeon, he 
was seized by a violent attack of fever,, with delirium followed 
by stupor. The treatment of the surgeon doing him no good, 
he resolved to place himself in the hands of a Persian physician, 
who commenced by ordering him to drink plenty of snow-water 
and other preparations, while he had buckets of cold water 
poured over his naked body. The French surgeon, says Sir 
John, could not contain his indignation at such treatment : 
^*The man is kUling you. Sir," said he to me in a compassionate 
tone. ** What! lathe you with cold water in the heat of a ma- 
lignant fever, with a pint of emulsion, two pints of decoction, 
^d a pound of confection in your belly, with, I do not know 
how many draughts of snow-water. Depend upon it, that in- 
stead of being very soon without fever, as he has promised you, 
your death will be the end of the business.*' But Sir John 
persevered, having confidence in his Persian physician, and 
perfectly recovered. The same treatment is continued in Persia 
and other Eastern countries at the present day. — Trmeh into 
Persia, Sfc.^ hy Sir John Chardin, London, 1686. 

The ancient Biitons, and indeed all the I^orthem nations — 
the Muscovites, Fins, Danes, and Scotch Highlanders, though 
inhabiting comparatively cold regions, all appear to have used 
oold water freely, as a means of preserving health and alleviat?- 
ing disease. The ordinary practice was to immerse children aa 
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iBOon as they were bom in cold water, in the belief that this 
IKractice cantinued during childhood made them grow up hardy 
and strong. This practioe was continued in England down to 
the fourteenth century, when cold bathing would seem to have 
fallen into disrepute, until its general revival all over Europe 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

As early as the sixteenth century, several wwks were pub* 
Hshed reviving the teaching of the ancients on the subject of 
cold bathing, among the first of which was one entitled, Balneis^ 
quam saluhrta sint, cum ad sanitatem tuendam^ turn od morhoB 
cwcLndoa. Dialogus adversua niotercus, publishei at Rome, in 
1534, by John Francis Brancaleo, a physiciwi of Naples. The 
subject at that time must have been exciting some attention, for 
Brancaleo defends the use of the practice against the objections 
of his contemporaries, and refers to the authority of Galen as 
sustaining his views. He declares cold bathing to be one of 
tfce best preservatives, as well as restorers of health, and advises 
its adoption from his experience of its good effects, while he 
strongly reprobates the constant use of purgatives, which was a 
prevailing error in the practice of his day. — Hamilton's History 
of Medicin$^ vol. ii., p. 27. 

During the seventeenth century, publications on the sub- 
ject increased. Two works by Dr. Hennanus Yander Hey den, 
were published in 1652-3, highly laudatory of the virtues 
of Hydropathic treatment; and in 1684, an Italian Physician, 
Moniglia, brought out a work at Plorence on its great thera- 
peutic value in febrile affections. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the attention of the reflective portion of the 
profession on the Continent and in England was thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of the subject by several Physicians 
of high repute having published their own experience of tho 
beneficial effects derivable from the use of cold affusion in fevers, 
jpout, and other diseases. 

Sir John Floyer, M.D., of Lichfield, and Dr. Edward 
3aynard, of Bath, were among the ablest writers in England 
4aL the subject. In 1706, they published conjointly a work 
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entitled Psychrologia, consisting of two parts — the first by Sir 
John contains a dedication to the Surgeons of London, and a 
series of letters in which he ably and enthusiastically advocatea 
the Hydropathic treatment in various forms of disease. In his 
dedication he says: — 

*' No part of Physic is more ancient than cold bathing, since we find 
many descriptions of its good effects in onr oldest anthers — Hippocrates,. 
Celsus, Gselius Aurelianns, and Galen. . . The art was certainly first 
invented by the common people, who nsed it for the preservation of their 
health, and fortifying themselves against cold, as other animals do. The 
priests farther improved this by applying it to divine unmersion, thereby 
to purify the spirits, and to make them more calm and vigorous in de« 
Totion. The Egyptians and Greeks observed how it contributed to the 
cure of many diseases, which Hippocrates mentions. . . The Efigliah 
nation has not been wanting to the improving of this art ; for they have 
discovered the cure of the rickets by it, and rheumatic pains also; and 
some use it in winter, as the Romans did. In Staffordshire — at Willow- 
bridge — they have a more bold practice than either the Greeks or Romans- 
used : they go into the water in their shirts ; and when they come out they 
dress themselves in their wet linen, which they wear aJl day, and much 
commend that for closing the pores and keeping them cool ; and that they 
do not commonly receive any injury, or catch cold thereby, I am folly 
convinced from the experiments I have seen made of it.'* 

He declares, "I do, therefore, esteem cold bathing a very 
ancient as well as a useful practice, which ought, therefore, to 
be revived ; and though it has always been practised in Eng- 
land, yet, for a hundred years past, it has been much disused.'^ 
He then proceeds to explain the reasons for this disuse, and a 
good deal of what he says is applicable to the discouragementfir 
that beset the revival of Hydropathy generally in our own. 
day: — 

" The reasons for the disuse of cold bathing in the last century were 
these : — The ignorance of tfte people in matters of Physic^ who usually tak& 
that, as well as their doctors, from the common vogue, which is always 
altering and changing ; and it was then the interest of the chemical doctors to^ 
recommend themselves by new notions, new methods, and new medicines, and 
they, therefore, rejected and cried down aU the old opinions and practices. 
They imputed all diseases to crudity and acid salts, and taught that they 
must be cured by volatile and fixed salts, by chemical resources and strong 
tinctures of mineral sulphurs, and brandy spirits, which they did assure tha- 
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-world did strengthen nature, and purify the blood by perspiration, and they 
-wholly despised all the external regimen prescribed in Galenic authors as 
unnecessary ; and cold baths ought to be esteemed the most considerable 
part of the cold regimen." 

Drugs before Nature, has always been the ruling maxim 
with Physic-craft, and thus what they ignorantly, or with reck- 
less perversity give to " strengthen nature," must necessarily 
have a directly contrary effect. But, continues Sir John — 

" It is also very probable that the change of religious opinions had no 
gmall influence in the use of cold baths ; for anciently the virtues of the 
holy wells were imputed to some saint, which the last age did not credit » 
and therefore rejected the use of the cold baths, with the opinion of the 
virtue of the saint ; after which came the disuse of baptismal immersion ; 
also, parents pretended the danger of that practice, as well as the im- 
modesty ; and they could not justify these prejudices without crying down 
cold baths as dangerous." 

Sir John then adds another reason, which unquestionably 
did exercise considerable influence on tho habits of the people, 
with respect to diet, whatever the effect may have been in dis- 
couraging cold bathing. He refers to " the increase and interest 
of foreign trade in the last century, which then introduced all 
the hot regimen from the hot climates, such as tobacco, tea^ 
coffee, wine, and brandy spirits, and spices, and these are un- 
natural to English bodies ; for a cold regimen is proper to cold 
countries, as a hot regimen for hot regions, because they preserve 
our bodies in a state suitable to the ambient air. If we stop 
the pores by a cold regimen in hot countries, a fever and fluxes 
immediately succeed ; and if we keep them open by a hot regimen 
in cold countries, defluxions and intermitting fevers, and faint- 
ness, happen.*' 

There was one circumstance that contributed, no doubt, to 
discourage cold bathing on the Continent, and throw discredit 
on the teaching of the ancients respecting it, to which Sir John 
did not allude, though its influence must have been felt by 
Physicians in England. The great pestilence known as The Black 
Death f which desolated Asia, Africa, and Europe in tho four- 
teenth century caused great alarm, and the Faculty of Paris was- 
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called on to famish such regulations with regard to living as 
they considered should be observed during its prevalence. After 
prolonged cogitation, a report was drawn up, which, for folly 
and superstition, would have disgraced the medicine-men of 
Numho Jumbo, In their wisdom they pronounced bathing to be 
injurious y and prohibited its practice! Br. Hecker remarks, 
**this famous faculty found themselves under the painM 
necessity of being wise at command, and of firing a point blank 
diot of erudition at an enemy who enveloped himself in a dark 
mist, of the nature of which they had no conception. In con- 
cealing their ignorance by authoritative assertions, they sufEbred 
themselves to be misled, and while endeavouring to appear to 
the world with eclat, only betrayed to the intelligent their 
lamentable weakness."* But there is every reason to believe 
that their prohibition of bathing had considerable effect on the 
gross and credulous intellect of the age. True, the pestilence 
was a febrile affection, and therefore was peculiarly susceptible 
of amelioration by Hydropathic Agents; but the Physic-craft of 
the fourteenth century was as wise on the subject, and as dis- 
posed to study it, as the generality of Practitioners in the present 
'day. 

Sir John appears to have laboured under the conviction that 
his efforts to revive a healthful practice would expose him to 
the enmity of the Chemical Doctors, who were hostile to any 
simple and natural mode of treating disease. ** I know," he 
says, " I must meet with great prejudices, as well as abusive 
reflections in this undertaking. . . . The common people 
will teach one another, and be convinced by their experience; 
but learned men are too apt to adhere to their own opinions.'* 

Two public baths — one "the ladies*," the other ** the men's" 
—were opened by Sir John at an ancient spring called ** Unite 
Well," about a mile from Lichfield. They were each about 
sixteen feet long by twelve broad and five deep, with ** a con- 
Tenient room built to each, both for undressing, and sweating, 

* Hecker's Epidemics of the Middle Ages, by Dr. Babington, third 
ledition, p. 50. 
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upon great occasions." These baths were opened in 1701, and 
lie says he had great difficulties to enconnter in *' prevailing over 
the prejudices of the common people, who usually despise all 
cheap and common remedies, which have ordinarily the greatest 
effect.*^ He relates the particulars of a great number of cases 
of serious disease, both acute and chronic, which were cured or 
relieved by the judicious use of Hydropathic means, after all 
irug remedies had been tried and failed. And this is exactly the 
experience of to-day. 

The second part of this interesting work, by Dr. Baynard, 
who was then about seventy years of age, is written in quaint, 
caustic, and expressive style. It affords considerable insight 
respecting the character and practices of the Physic -Doctors of 
the time, whose discreditable proceedings receive no quarter 
£rom the doctor, who was obviously an able physician and a 
most conscientious man. He says : — 

*^ I always, thank God, looked upon it as most impious, and one of 
the worst of wickednesses, in serious things, to impose upon the lining, but 
much more to banter, and hand down a falsehood to posterity. . . . 
Eor men ought to be very just in what they publish and assert, in that 
tender and nice concern of life, for all things in reference thereunto ought 
to be considered well, and treated with the greatest caution ; for there lies 
no torit of error in the grave, but the sick man is finally concluded by the 
knowledge or ignorance of his physician. But where knavery and neglect 
help to compound the doctor, there, I say, the patient is in a deplorable 
eondition, more from his director than his disease. ^^ 

The doctor had no faith in mere physic, but a prolonged 
experience had taught him to appreciate aright the virtues of 
Hydropathy. Of medicine he says — ** I am apt to think that 
the invention of compounds was from not knowing the virtues 
of simples f supposing it like shooting at a bird with small shot ; 
put into a gun pellets enough, and one or other must hit.'' 
Among the many cases he relates to illustrate the beneficial 
effects of Hydropathy, are the following : — 

The Duke of Hamilton related to him that his sister, wife 
of Lord Murray, had several sons ^' bom strong, lusty children, 
yet pined, dwindled, and fell into convulsions, and died in a 
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little time, and that a Highland woman advised her to wash or 
bath them in cold water, and she did so ; and ever after her 
•children thrived and did well, and are now lusty, strong young 
men." 

•* In fevers, I have known a great many in my time, who, by the over- 
care of their health -wrights, were made delirious, and, in their frenzy, 
Lave leaped into a pond, or any other cold water, and not one as ever I 
heard of ever got any harm, but were thereby presently cured, 

'* A learned and ingenious gentleman, a doctor of laws, now living, told 
me that, being liglit-headcd in a fever, and most intensely hot and thirsty, got 
from his nurse and rushed into a horse pond in the yard, and there staid 
above half an hour ; it brought him presently to his senses, and allayed 
both his heat and thirst ; after which, when in bed, he fell into a sound 
Bleep, and when he awaked, in a great sweat, he found he was well, but 
complained of a great pain in his head for some time after, which he him- 
self thinks proceeded from not wetting his head. 

^' A Turk, a servant to a gentleman, falling sick of a fever, some one 
of the tribe of treacle-connors, being called in, whether apothecary or 
physician I can't tell, but, according to custom, what between blister and 
bolus, they soon made him mad. A countryman of his that came to visit 
him, seeing him in that broiling condition, said nothing, but in the night 
time, by some confederate help, got him down to the Thames side, and 
soundly ducked him. The fellow came home sensible, and went to bed, 
and tlie next day was perfectly well. . . . I'll hold ten to one on the 
Thames side against treacle, snake root, &c., and all that hot regimen 
whicli inflames and exalts the blood, breaks its globules, and destroys the 
man ; and then, forsooth, the doctor sneaks away like a dog that has lost 
his tail, and cries, it was a pestilential, malignant fever, that nobody could 
cure, and so shows care of the remainder, bids them open the windows, 
air the bed-clothes, and perfume the room, for fear of infection, Jkc, And 
if he be of the right whining, canting, prick-eared stamp, concludes, as 
they do at Tyburn, with a mournful ditty, a psalm, or a preservative prayer 
for the rest of the family, &c., so exit Prig, with his starched, formal 
chops, ebony cane, and fringed gloves, &c." 

Dr. Baynard, in his homely, quaint style, relates a number 

of oases to illustrate the efficacy of Hydropathic treatment 

in gout, dropsy, and other diseases, when ail the resources of 

medictd art had failed to afford relief. He exposes with great 

severity the conduct of the Physic Doctors who ignorantly 

declaim against the practice, and observes : — 

** I%0HyA it has done enrfs n^ji to miraeleSf yet haughty pride and stab- 
bomncss, with an elated brow and a swollen breast, must roar and beloh 
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4igam8t it to the end of the chapter, because it alftt tne—Tm not the man 
who first broached and tapped this cask of the best, bat stalest liquor of 
more than two thousand years old ! 

*' Oh 1 Self, Self 1 what a selfish thing art thou ! 
like the dog in the manger. 
Will neither eat himself nor let the cow.*' 

In 1722, the Rev. Dr. Hancocke, of London, pablished his 
^* Fehrifugum Magnum ; or, Common Water the Core for Fevers, 
^md probably for the Plague." He recommends its use intern- 
ally as the best possible sweating mcdicioe in fevers ; and to its 
powers in exciting perspiration hn ascribes its great febrifuge 
yirtnes. In 1723, Dr. John Smith published his interesting 
and able work, " The Curiosities of Common Water ; or, the 
Advantages thereof in Curing many Distempers." He gives a 
number of cases, which are entirely in accordance with the ex- 
perience of the thoughtful writers who preceded him. A trans- 
lation of H. V* Heyden's works appeared in 1 724 ; and Dr. Short, 
in the following year, published A Rational Discourse of the 
Intcard use of Water ; besides which various other publications 
appeared about the same period. 

Not only in England, indeed, but in various parts of Europe, 
Hydropathy was extensively practised at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. In 1721, the Medical Faculty of Paris 
awarded a prize to M. Noquez for his treatise on the Medicinal 
Virtues of "Water, in which he contended for its universal appli- 
cability as a therapeutic. ** On pent la (I'eau) regarder comme 
an remkdie universal, propre pottr toufes les maladies en general, 
specifique pour chacune en partieuli^r, facile a trouver ot h, pre- 
parer. Elle n*a d* autre defaut que celui d'etre trop commune, 
trop connuS, et par consequent, trop peu prisieJ* 

In Spain and Italy the practice of Hydropathy became 
general, and obtained a greater reputation than in any other 
part of Europe. Under the title of Dieta Aquea, the use of cold 
water for a time superseded all diet and medicine in the treat- 
ment of disease ; but pushed to extremes in the hands of ig- 
norant pretenders, the natural effect was to indispose medical 
practitioners to even study, let alone countenance a remedy 
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which was at best but impM-fectly imderstood, aad most incati- 
tiously administered. We learn from a paper published in the 
Fhilosophical Transactions of 1729, by Professor Cyrillus of 
Kaples, that the practice was judiciously carried out by him 
and others who had tested its merits. He particularly applauds 
the action of cold water internally in fevers, as well as in other 
disorders, and also notices the adrantages to be gained by 1ii& 
external application of cold to the bodies of the sick in the iarvk 
©f snow or powdered ice. This was but an imperfect approach 
to the cold affusion, though the practice was good in itself, and 
in our own day is followed by the best practitioners who, in 
some forms of disease, find heal applications of cold to be of the 
greatest service. 

The first trace we meet with in European practice of the 
application of the cold afiusion in fevers is recorded by De Hahn, 
in his account of a destructive epidemic that raged at Breslau^ 
in Silesia, a.d. 1737. The mortality is represented as frightful^ 
and the cold affusion was not tried until every other plan of 
cure had failed. De Hahn was himself attacked, and of his 
own case he supplies minute details. On the fourteenth day 
from the commencement of the attack he was almost in the last 
stage of the complaint. Cold sweats had set in, with a failure 
of speech, yet from this apparently hopeless condition he was^ 
as he relates, completely restored by freely sponging with cold 
water. — Hamilton's Hist, of Mediciney vol. ii., p. 260. 

Still, the doctrine that the cause of fevers lay in the slug* 
gishness of the blood, and, therefore, that warm drinks and 
applications were necessary, prevailed to a large extent over the 
voice of Nature. Even Cullen, who was illustrious in his day, 
and had a mind that detected man}- fallacies and shook ofiT 
many prejudices, while he rejected the theory of fever then in 
vogue, hesitated about recommending cold drink, or the admis« 
sion of cold air, in its burning stages. In truth, the rational 
of the action of cold in, such cases was then but very imperfectly 
miderstood — even the most gifted minds were wandering in 
mazes of speculative doubt— its application also was in a great 
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degree empirical, and not guided sufficiently by soientifie rules 
to ensure anything approaching to uniform, or even general 
success. 

While, thcTefbre, the laws by which Hydropathic treatment 
ought to be carefully regulated were not understood, its em- 
ployment was necessarily uncertain, and, to some extent, 
hazardous, more ef^pecially in empirical hands. Besides, such 
an exceedingly simple remedial agency was not in harmony 
with the lingering superstitions of the age, while all the pre- 
judices of routine doctrine combined with the selfish interests 
of the Physic-Doctors, to discountenance the spread of a system 
•fio diametrically opposed to their own. A few enlightened 
men, acting conscientiously, could do little to force a sensible 
and natural course of treatment on people indisposed to receiye 
it ; and, although the subject was kept alive by vmous publi- 
cations that from time to time issued from the press, still the 
practice of Hydropathy retrograded during the remainder of 
the eighteenth century, and it was not until the commencement 
ctf the present century that a manifest revival took place. 

Naval Surgeons had frequently observed ttie sudden and 
fitartlitig riecoveries which occurred in the case of seamen, who, 
in the delirium of fever, had thrown themselves into the sea, 
mmlar to the cases related by Dr. Baynard. In a work on the 
IWseases of Seamen, published early in the eighteenth century, 
ty Dr. Cockburn, Physician to the Fleet, he says: — "It hap- 
pens very often that our sailors, who in the time that they are 
46lirionS) or have calentures, when lying in their hammocks 
in a calm summer's day, see the sea through the gun ports very 
,plain and smooth, and, imagining it to be a green meadow, g^ 
up a- walking, and fall into the sea ; but, if they get at last 
into their hammocks — i.e., if they are taken up alive — they 
sweat very plentifully , and shake off their fever,^* — Medicina 
Ifautica, vol. iii., p. 27. 

Many interesting cases of this kind are recorded, of which 
the foiloWing may be taken as a sample :•— '' I rememfber,'' says 
Dr. McLean, ''when in the East Indies, on board the ^irly 

H 
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Castle Indianman, some cases of remittent fever occurred at 
Diamond Harbour, where the Company's ships anchor. Several 
perished in spite of efoery precaution. One of the patients, how- 
ever, in a fit of delirium, jumped out of one of the ports. He 
was immediately picked up, rubbed dry, and put to bed. Hi% 
senses returned instantly; his pulse became regular ; he fell into 
a profound sleep j and next morning there was a complete re- 
mission. He recovered afterwards very speedily. ^^ — Br, Curriers 
MeportSf 1804, vol. ii., p. 572. 

Dr. William Wright, who was connected with the medical 
department of the army in the West Indies, having had his at- 
tention directed in this way to the action of the cold afPusion, 
was'^ induced to try its effects in small-pox and tetanus, and was 
most successful. In 1777 he left Jamaica for Liverpool, and 
caught the contagion of fever from a sailor who came sick on 
board and died. His illness commenced on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and it was not until the 9th, after the failure of all the 
ordinary means of treatment to afford himself relief, and every 
symptom becoming aggravated, that, as he says, " I put in 
practice on myself what I had often wished to try on others in 
fevers similar to my own.'* In his narrative he gives the full 
particulars of his treatment : — 

** September 9th, having given the necessary directions, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, I stripped ofif all my clothes, and threw a sea* 
cloak loosely about me till I got upon the deck, when the cloak also was 
laid aside. Three buckets full of salt water were then thrown at once on 
me ; the shock was great, but I felt imtnediate relief. The heacUiche and 
4>ther pains instantly abated^ and a fine glow of diaphoresis succeeded^ 
Towards evening, however, the febrile symptoms threatened a return, and 
I had again recourse to the same method as before, with the same good 
effect. I now took food with an appetite, and for the first time had a 
Bound night's rest." 

On the 10th he used the bath twice, and on the 11th he 
says — " Every symptom vanished, but, to prevent a relapse^ I 
used the cold bath twice.''* He also cured, by the same means^ 

• 1>T, Wright's Narrative, London Medical JournaP 1786. Cuzrie's 
Beports, vol i., ed. 1797. 
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a fellow-passenger who was similarly attacked. Dr. "Wright 
presented a narrative of these cases to the Medical Society of 
liondon, in 1779, and Dr. Currie, physician to the Liverpool 
Infirmary, says — " I immediately, on reading this narrative, 
■determined on following his practice," and ho soon found a 
favourahle opportunity for doing so. In December, 1787, a 
contagious fever made its appearance in the infirmary, and 
apread rapidly. ** On this occasion," says Dr. Currie, ** I used 
-for the first time the affusion of cold water in the manner de- 
scribed by Dr. Wright,' ' and the success he experienced was so 
encouraging that he continued the treatment in the hospital and 
also in his private practice. 

In 1797, he published his first volume of " Medical ReporU 
on the effects of water, cold and warm, as a remedy in fever 
and febrile diseases," and, in the dedication to Sir Joseph Banks, 
lie remarks that, although a method of treatment so bold and 
80 contrary to common prejudices made but slow progress, still 
it " had been so long employed at the hospital here, by my 
friends and colleagues, Dr. Brandreth and Dr. Gerard, as well 
as by myself, that it was become general in Liverpool, and 
^mmon in the County of Lancaster." 

Carefully continuing his observations and maturing his ex- 
perience. Dr. Currie published, in 1804, a second volume of 
Medical Reports, which, with the previous one, passed through 
several editions. The result of his study and extensive practice 
confirmed, in the strongest manner,. his opinions respecting the 
value of Hydropathic treatment in fever, convulsive disorders, 
especially tetanus, and other diseases. "Of it alone," he 
affirms, " can it be said, that while it subdues the principle of 
the /every it does not impair , but invigorates j the powers of life ; 
that it may be repeated again and again with safety ; that its 
application admits of precise rules ; and that, while it is the 
most powerful of the means of cure, it is the best preventive against 
the spreading of the diseased' 

Dr. Currie undoubtedly did a great deal to diffuse a know- 
lege of Hydropathy among the profession, and made some pro- 
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gress towards reducing it to a system by prescribing Hilto for 
its practice ; but he does not appear to have been acquainted 
with the writings of the ancients on the subject, nor td httve 
correctly studied its action in relation to the liaws of the human 
economy. He laboured under very erroneous notions coiitletmilg 
the influence of temperature on the hutiaan systeni, Which, hftd 
he not prematurely died, further experience and reflection tDi^ht 
probably haye correcteli. For instance, he says — " The effect 
of cold water used as a drink during profuse perorations is pre- 
cisely analagous to the aflusion of it at such times on the snrfkce 
of the body — a practice known to be of the utmost dang&ir, dnd 
enumerated by Hoffman among the causes of sudden death.** 
He, therefore, peremptorily prohibited the use of cold water 
under such circumstances. 

But, by so doing, he panctioned a physiological heresy that 
strikes fft the very fundailientfils of Hydropathy, for it is utterly 
subversive of its most potent therapeutic properties. He fol- 
lowed Hoffman's authority blindly, without testing it by the 
observation of Nature-^witliout investigating and judging for 
himself, which has always been a iruitfiil source of medical 
error. Hoffman was misled by thoughtlessly confounding two 
states of the body which, so far from being " analagous,'* are 
totally and essentially dissimilar, namely — the state of perspir- 
ation induced by the expinditvre of vital forces such as fatiguing 
exercise would cause, and the condition of body when perspir- 
ation has been excited in a state of repose — when no expenditure 
of vital force has been employed to produce it, ffuch as the J)er- 
spiration caused by *' wet sheet packing," or by the Hot Air 
Bath. In the former condition of body, the suddeii affusion of 
cold water over it, or the swallowing of a quantity, is e±fceed- 
ingly dangerous, and has Often been immediately Mlowed by 
death ; while in the latter condition the action of corH Waiter is 
directly the reverse — it increased vitality. The one consists with 
death, the other with life; and this is an inflexible laW of 
Nature, while it is one of the main fkcts which renders Hvdro- 
pathy such a powerful and unerring ihetapeutic. 
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With such an error lying at the root of his whole Hydro- 
pathic practice, it is not surprising that Dr. Currie never 
realised the great truth^ that Hydropathy is an all-sufficient and 
perfect Therapeutic System in itself, and, therefore, is only em- 
barrassed and thwarted when forced into ap. unnatural conjunc- 
tion with the adventitious appliances of Drug Medication. This 
vital truth never illumined his mind, and consequently he never 
escaped from the delusions harboured by the Physic School, but 
sought to reconcile Hydropathic practice with them. Henoe 
the highest conception he seems to have formed of the utility of 
Hydropathy was, that it might be made a useful adjuvant to 
Physic practice, and he did not aspire to give it a more compre- 
hensive development, consequently, although his polished mind, 
aipiable disposition, and high literary reputation gave a certain 
degree of popularity to Hydropathy, he completely failed in 
establishing its practice on a solid and lasting foundation. 

Dr. Francis Adams says: — '* I have often thought it was to 
be regretted that the profession in giving a trial to the aflPusion 
of cold and hot water in fever, put itself under the leadership 
of Currie instead of Jackson."* Unquestionably, Dr. Jackson 
was a more profound observer, and bad a far greater practical 
aptitude, with more varied experience than Currie. In 1798, he 
published An Outline of the HiUory and Cure of Fever ^ Endemic 
4md Contagious y and in 1808, An Exposition of the Practice of 
Cold Affusion in Fever^ which he had practised with remarkable 
success, but how discrejditable to the Medical Profession — more 
especially to its Schools and Heads — ^that " leadership *' in such 
a matter should be left to spring up from the ranks ? "Was it 
not the imperative duty of every one to study, test, and judge, 
aAd primarily so, a duty obligatory on those who made a profes- 
sion of teaching the Healing Art? 

As a body, howevw, the Medical Profession did not deviate 

from the course which has been the opprobrium of its history — 

they were quite content to plod od, blindly following the 

deceptive theories of Physic systems, manifesting no disposition 

♦ Works of Hippocrates, Syd. ed., vol. i., p. 304, note. 
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to study and test fairly what enlightened niinds had verified a» 
simple, rational, and of unequalled therapeutic power, as far as 
their light extended. Hence, although several able works ap- 
peared, other than those already referred to, professional apathy^ 
was not to be disturbed, while the public had not sufficient 
intelligence to be made sensible of their own interests. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that while Dr. Currie, in 
particular, was, personally, most respectfully treated by the 
Medical fraternity, as '* a man whose abilities were an honour 
to his country — whose death was a loss to the world, '^* yet the 
greatest distrust was manifested respecting the mode of treat- 
ment he recommended, and which, with all its imperfections 
of practice, had been marvellously successful. He did not 
hesitate to censure the stolid obstructiveness of the profession. 
He complained of their *' frigid indifference," which, he says,. 
" in private practitioners may be explained, and can scarcely^ 
excite surprise, but the same neglect in those entrusted with 
the lives of our brave defenders " (in the military hospitals) 
" must excite a stronger emotion." 

Dr. Dewar, Surgeon in the 2d Regiment of Foot, who had 
most successfully applied the Hydropathic treatment when at 
Minorca, expected that the spirit of enterprise which he thought 
existed in the medical world would have at once led to its 
adoption throughout Great Britain. --He says : — 

*'I expected, on my return to this country, in 1802, that the cold 
affusion must be universally employed, and was rathered mortified to find, 
that though no facts were brought forward to its discredit, many medical 
men seemed very unwilling to employ it. It is rather singular that, while 
new articles, formerly reputed poisonousy are daily introduced into the 
Materia Medica, and experiments are made with them^ not only without 
scruple, but with zeal, the affiision of cold water, in fever, a practice 
frequent among the ancients, and employed with advantage, by some rude 
nations of modem times, should be considered as too extraordinary in its 
nature to receive a trial." — Letter in Medical and Physical Journal^ No. 69. 

There never has, indeed, been any hesitation in recklessly 
engaging in murderous experimentalism with poisonous. Drugs^ 

♦ Edinburgh Med, and Surg, Journal, January, 1805. 
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a most notable instance of wliich was brought to light by the 
report of Qovernment Commissioners to inquire into the Cholera 
epidemic among the military at Malta, in 1865. It appeared 
by their report that six unfortunate soldiers, labouring under 
Cholera, were selected to be experimented on, by swallowing 
graduated doses of strychnia — one of the most deadly poisons in 
the whole Materia Medica, and in the most minute doses, too. 
Five perished, and one, miraculously to relate, survived both 
the disease and the treatment! 

The same murderous system of Drug-experimentalism is ex- 
tensively, but quietly, pursued in our public hospitals, and by 
the very men, too, whose prejudices and pride of opinion will 
not permit them to make an honest trial of a natural agent, the 
efficacy of which was tested by Hippocrates twenty-two cen- 
turies ago ! • When we thus look into the inveterate obstructive- 
ness of medical men to salutary improvements, we can feel no 
surprise that the revival of Hydropathic treatment at the com- 
mencement of this century was only partial, and soon fell into 
disuse, so that a generation had to die out, and a more advanced 
civilization work its changes before the public mind was, in 
any degree, fitted to receive, with toleration, the reports of the 
astonishing Hydropathic successes achieved by Priessnitz. 

This most remarkable man was the son of a substantial 
Silesian farmer, and, though of limited education, he possessed 
an original mind, and to great powers gf observation united in- 
domitable energy and sterling independence of spirit. It matters 
little how Priessnitz had his attention first directed to the cura- 
tive powers of water — whether he obtained the knowledge, as 
some have alleged, from an itinerant quack, or fortuitously made 
the discovery himself, for we may reject the supposition that he 
acquired it by reading — the fact still is the same, that he com- 
menced to apply the knowledge in his own case when he was 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Having sprained his wrist, he 
effected a cure by pumping cold water on it, and keeping a wet 
bandage constantly applied, until an eruption, or ** crisis," ap- 
peared, when the cure was completed. 
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He gradaally extended his practice among his neighhours, 
a^id^ by attentive obseryation to each case presented to him, his 
knowledge of disease increased, and his confidence also. Of 
course, as ignorance and superstition are always prone to reject 
the natural, and rush, with a blind infatuation, after the super- 
i^ural, the cures he effected by simple means, known for 
thousands of years, were credulously ascribed to witchcraft, or 
some equally rational cause. Xaturally of a taciturn disposi- 
tion, observant and shrewd, he continued to glean knowledge 
from his practice, and fashion it into a system. He met with 
a dangerous accident, when sixteen years of age, by a horse and 
waggon running over him : three ribs were broken, and he was 
severely bruised. Eejecting the usual medical aid, he got, by 
the exertion of breathing and other means, his ribs properly ad- 
justed and bandaged ; and, by keeping the bandage constantly 
wet, drinking water freely, he completely recovered. 

Step by step in the best of all schools — that of Nature—^ 
Priessnitz slowly, but surely, developed the great curative 
powers of water, diet, and regimen. He had an immense ad- 
vantage in not having received a medical education, for he had 
no preconceived opinions to cast aside — ^no speculative theories 
to control or warp the authority of facts — ^his mind was unbiased, 
as that of a true disciple of Nature ought to be, and he had 
the boldness to follow implicitly her unerring teaching. His 
fame increased, his practice extended, and the sphere of his ob- 
servations became daily more enlarged. Diseases, abandoned as 
intractably chronic and incurable by the faculty, yielded to hi? 
treatment, until the belief became general that mere water alone 
could not work such miracles. "His antagonists, ' ' says Claridge^ 
" took advantage of this disposition of the people ; and their opi-^ 
nion, that Priessnitz was possessed by an evil spirit, was en- 
couraged by the priests, who denounced him publicly in the 
church. Some idea of the excitement got up against him m^ 
be formed, from the fact that the peasantry were in the habit of 
throwing stones at the early visitors to his house !" 

The integrity of his character, the simplicity of his habits, 
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ttie honest zeal with which he devoted himself to the great 
Wprk he had undertaken, and the incontestible success that at- 
ij^nded his practice, combined to obtain for him the confidence 
and regard of those who flocked to him as patients. He opened 
a regular establishment for the reception of patients in 1828, 
but, as his reputation spread, so did the malignancy of his one-? 
mies increase. He was repeatedly accused of surreptitiously 
administering drugs which, in an unlicensed practitioner, was a 
legal offence. His enemies, however, always failed in proving 
^lat any drug whatever was employed, and on one occasion the 
local judge decided there was undoubted proof before him that 
diseases had been cured, but no proof at all that Friessnitz had 
practised medicine — a judgment susceptible of the construction 
put upon it, that, in the opinion of the judge, as, indeed, of all 
rational minds, there is no direct or implied relationship between 
the two things. The fact, indeed, that patients were cured was 
jurimd /9cie evidence against the supposition of drugs having 
h^en administered. 

After enduring years of local persecution, the hour of final 
victory and triumph arrived. Goadqd to madness by the fame 
of Grafenberg cures extending over Europe, the Medical 
Paculty of Vienna, in the hope of crushing Friessnitz, adopted 
a course that rendered him more conspicuously illustrious. 
They denounced the ** new system,'* and appealed to the Em- 
peror to have it prosecuted, " as dangerous to religion and to 
the monarchy!'* — and, when we consider what the Austria of 
forty years ago was, our only astonishment is tbat they did not 
sac<}eed. However, a commission was appointed to visit 
Qrafenberg, and report on the system pursued there. Eortu- 
nately, it was coinposed of military Surgeons, not of Physic- 
doctors, else, in all human probability, the result would have 
been different. After a full investigation, the Commissioners 
reported in favor of the system of treatment, for they judged 
from facts, and not by the prejudices of physic dogmas. 
Priessnitz received Imperial authority to continue his establish- 
ment; he gained a signal victory, and the triumph of Hydro- 
pathy was complete. 
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xeojaonable and exaggerated Polypharmacy. Eut, as the tend- 
epcy of soiencc is to simplify, and the laifi of progression exists 
to oyercome obstructive prejudices, we may rest contentedly as* 
sured that these friendly agencies require hut time to fulfil their 
cpds,'* It is, in truth, by those who make a mercenary trade 
of an honourable profession, that the simple and natural Hydro- 
pathic treatment of disease has been most bigotedly opposed ; 
and the reason is obvious : because the moment public intelli- 
gence becomes sufficiently instructed and enlightened to appre- 
ciate aright the incomparable sanitary and sanative merits of 
Hydropathy, that moment the Prug Idol is doomed to be cast 
down, and the reign of its superstitious worship, with the in- 
numerable calamities that flow from it, must necessarily and 
speedily terminate. 

MEDICAL CONFIEMATION OF HTDEOPATHY. 

In addition to the opinions of enlightened medical authorities 

noticed in the preceding sk:etch, who, from the conviction (rf 

«tudy and experience, have testified their belief in the great 

Therapeutic truths of Hydropathy, the following confirmatory 

opinions from sources of undoubted character and eminence, are 

subjoined for the satisfaction of the reader: — 

<< We do not find omselyes called upon to vindicate the practice (cold 
«l^asion), because, like most yalnable propositions, it has never been at- 
tacked. Through timidity, and a prejudice more owing to words thai^ 
anything else, it may have been neglected ; but it has never yet been 
att0*npted to be controverted. It has, besides, this peculiar and immense 
a4;vantage over every other remedy, that in every part of the globe an kit 
exhaustible supply is always at han4, affording a strong presomptioB ia 
favour of the opinion that Nature has furnished an antidote in every 
<sountry for the diseases which prevail there. Boerhaave was unwilling to 
•consent, and Voltaire thought it ridiculous to seek a remedy in South 
Ai^erlca for the intermittent fever which prevails in the North of Eurt^. 
For the cure of our most common febrile diseases, it 19 no longer neoessaiy 
to ransack the laboratory of the chemist, or to traverse the mountains of 

Peru To arrest the progress of fever, to circumscribe the 

range of death, to extenninate disease, and to nip contagion in the bud, 
though present to our dreams of feeling, would seem to be denied to our 
waking hopes. As tar* hpwever, as these objects of attainment can be h«d, 
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tre nmy ext>ect fhem friodn the remedy Dr. Cunie has recommended to our 
notice." — Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jannarjr, 1806. 

** We are possessed Of no physical agent, as far as mj experience has 
taught me, bj which the fnnctions of the animal economy are controlled 
irith so mnch certainty^ safety ^ and promptitude^ as by the application <Jf 
&ld water to the skin, under the augmented heat of scarlatina, and «f 
some other feters. This expedient combines in itself all the medidmd 
properties which are indicated in this state of disease, and which we shotilfl 
scarcely ^ priori expect il to possess; tot it is not only the most eff^ctuat 
febrifuge, but It is in fact fJ^e only sudorifc and anodyne which will not 
disap|k)int the expectations of the practitioner under these circumstances.** 
— Dr, Thomas Bateman on Cutaneous Diseases, 

** If we consider how the sudden application of cold water acts on tht> 
body, we shall see that ^e may hope this method might be tried with 
success. For the first effect is shivering and a concussion of the whole 
body — ^to these succeed warmth, redness, and a stronger, as well as a 
qmeker pulse. If the patient be put into a warm bed, much perspiration 
nsually follows. Thus fever can be artificially excited. Nor are there 
wanting numerous examples of paralysis, when many remedies had failed, 
having been cured by means of cold baths, and particularly when the part 
-ftifected has been placed under a stream of cold water falling fix>m a 
lieight."-=-Fa*i Swieten's Commentaries on the Aphoristns of Boerhaave, 

*' In acute fevers, the object of the cold bath is to lessen the permanent 
heat of the body — to bring on universal perspiration — to diminish action 
over the whole circulating system, and to occasion a state of repose of body 
and mind, and sound sleep. In chronic disorders, on the other hand, the 
intention of this remedy is fintOly to increase the animal temperature 
through the medium of powerful reaction — to strengthen the moving 
powers — excite the nervous energy, and render the whole system more 
active and alert ; and to this, too, the circumstance of exercise, taken as 
fully as the strength will bear, will highly contribute. In both cases, how- 
ever, a reaction on the surface by means of excitement in the circulating^ 
system, is the means throu^ which the desired effect is sought for ; od^» 
in the former case this is fulfilled, merely by establishing the perspiratoFy- 
excretion in the fullest manner; in the latter, the operation appears mor^ 
universal and more apparent." — Ih\ W» Saunders^ Treatise on some of fhie 
most celebrated Mineral Waters. 

" The practice of employing ice and ice-cold water to bums has i$uC- 
ceeded perfectly with me in several cases that have come under my cafe. 
One was that of a young lady, who was terribly burnt over the whole of the 
breast by her handkerchief taking fire. In this instance I principally eifi- 
ployed ice, which was kept on the inflamed parts, and by this method th^ 
snppuratory process was prevented, as well as the great trouble which 
generally attends Uie cicatrizing of a wound from this cause, and the dii- 
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fignring scar wMch is alwajs left for life, when the core has been con- 
ducted in the common way." — Ibid, 

''A young medical man was attacked with symptoms of inflammation 
of the brain, while pursuing, with great ardour, his professional studies ; 
and, being a medical man, he was, of all others, the most difficult to treat. 
[Obserre why !] Notwithstanding the intense pain in his head, he resisted 
remedies. Venesection he would not submit to ; leeches he had an objec- 
tion to ; calomel, he thought, produced inflammation and ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal. It was proposed to pour cold 
water from a pitcher over his head ; the consequence was diminution of 
pain, quiet sleep, and, in fact, so benejicial an effect, that the patient himself 
repeatedly called for a repetition of the remedy, I saw this patient several 
times ; and the impression on my mind was, that to this remedy, and to 
this alone, he owed his life in that attack." — JDr, Seymour^s Observations on 
ihi Medical Treatment of Insanity, 

This is a most suggestive case, and supplies an admirable 

illustration of the two systems. The doctor was apparently 

totally unconscious of the satire he was guilty of on physic 

" remedies," when he complains of the patient for resisting 

them, and yet confesses that the pitchers of water alone saved 

the patient's life. TVTiat would venesection, leeches, and 

«alomel have done? 

** In a great number of maniacal paroxysms an intense heat is developed. 
The patients feel a burning heat sometimes in the head, sometimes in the 
abdomen, sometimes on the skin, which is parched and dry. There are 
some of them who declare they feel a flame of fire circulating through their 
veins ; hence, many consider it torture to be confined in a narrow and hot 
room, and to be kept in a bed covered with blankets. Can we be surprised 
that they prefer lying on the floor, and even upon the stones? Some we 
see tormented by a devouring flre, unable to bear the lightest garment ; 
and though in a state of nudity, still looking out for something to cool 
them. Some we see grasping snow by handfulls, and, with delight, 
making it melt on their bodies, or breaking the ice on the ponds and rivers 
to plunge into them. It is not uncommon in the hospitals to see men, and 
even women, lie down naked in cold water, or place the body, and partica- 
larly the head, under a stream from a founttdn of water. Some entreat to 
have a douche of cold water poured upon the head. One night, a maniac 
1>ecame furious, and raved out in the most horrid manner. At two o'clock 
in the morning, I ordered the douche to be administered ; and while the 
cold water fell on his head and inundated his body, he seemed to be 
gratified and delighted, thanked us for the reUef we gave him, became 
tranquil, and passed the rest of^the night in a profound sleep." — Esquirolf 
des etablissemens des alihes en France^ 
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Dr. Beddoes, an eminent physician, notices the struggle that 
often takes place in the mind of the conscientious practitioner 
between adhering to routine practice at the hazard of the 
patient's life, or to rational practice at the hazard of his own 
reputation. This is by no means of unfrequent occurrence, but 
the patient is generally the sufferer. A correspondent related 
B case to him where ** a patient had received almost entire ease 
from cold water; and the inflammation seemed to be held in 
check, when, from the anxiety of friends, another (a fashionable 
practitioner) was called in. His disapprobation of our practice 
was immediately manifested by the preference he expressed for 
the old plan of treatment by emollient applications and poultices, 
mingled with affected admiration, of the courage which had 
pushed to such extent the trial of a new remedy y In comment- 
ing on this case, Dr. Beddoes observes : — *' From part of the 
following sentence may one not suppose that the eye of a keen 
observer had been caught by those members of the medical 
fraternity, who, without reflection or remorse, go on eternally re- 
peating the same vain processes of their art ; and never let slip 
an occasion of Hasting , by insinuation, the character of a rival, 
who, to assuage pain, or preserve life, shall dare depart from 
precedent ? Est-il une fin plus tiste (says Rousseau, lettre k 
M. de Yoltaire, Aout 1756) que celle d'un mourant .... 
que les medicins assassinent dans son lit ^ leur aise, et que les 
pretres barbares font avec art savourer la mort." — Dr, Beddoes* 
Contributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, 

** When cold air and cooling drinks have failed to diminish the violence 
of the inflammatory symptoms, the disease (small-pox) is liable to assame 
a bad character. If the eruption be very abundant and difficult ; if the 
pustules be small and pale ^ if the pulse be frequent and concentrated, or, 
if there are threatening convulsiye symptoms, then the most attccessful plan 
is that of stretching the patient naked on thejloor^ and pouring over his whole 
body cold water from a watering-pot y after which he is to be wrapped up in 
a woollen cloth and put to bed." — Odier^ Man. de Med. Prat. 

'* In the eyening I went to bed with a violent fever. I had somewhere 
read that cold water, drunk plentifully, was a remedy in such cases. I fol- 
lowed the prescription ; was in a profuse sweat for the greater part of the 
night ; and the fever left me." — Beiyamin Franklin* 
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** Those spots (petechise) are formidable symptoms in typhis, whether 
contagions or non-dontagions. Oold washing of the body has been snecess- 
inlly employed. . . Dr. Dewar cured a young man attacked by spotted 
or petechial fever, with violent epistaxis, by having him placed in a cold 
water bath. AUion covered with ice, from head to foot, a man who, in 
malignant fever, had pnrple emption with very bad symptoms. Sespir-^ 
ation beeame^eej the pulse rose, delirium^ anguish, and cold sweating ceased^ 
A critical sweat determined the disease." — Dr-, BeauprJ on the Effeete nf 
Cold. — Transl. by Dr. Clendinning. 

** What disease has not been cured or alleviated by the Bath — ^the first 
find favorurite prescription of the ancient physicians ? Need \ say that tfa^ 
efficacy of this remedy, whether hot or cold, medicated or mineral, entirely 
relates to the improvement which, directly or indirectly, it is capable of 
affording to the temperature of the patient. I have seen a chilly hypochcm- 
driac dash into the cold plunge-bath, and, in a minute or two after leaving 
it, become all in a glow. Numerous cases of chronic rheumatism hare, ii 
my experience, yielded to the cold bath, aft« evety other tetosdj has beeli 
tried in vain. The same means have materially assisted me in the treatt^ 
ment of particular cases of dropsy and heart-disease. Successively alter- 
nated with the hot-air bath, cold bathing may he made generally useful 
in almost &very Jcind of disease, , , I have, with the aid of this powerful 
means (cold affusion), cut short many a fever, which, under the bleeding^ 
and starving system, would have filled the pocket of the medical attendant. 
I regret to be obliged to make such an allusion ; but, certainly, the interests 
of the profession generally have not hitherto led them to question the utility 
of measures, to which custom, rather than a curative necessity, has recon« 
ciled the majority of patients. — Br, IHckson on the Unity of Disease, 

*^ I have neither bled, leeched, nor cupped in any ease — and I have not 
had, during the lost year, a single death of man, woman, or child. The 
depot was never more healthy, and I attribute this principally to my 
abstaining, during the last three years, from every kind of depletion in the 

treatment of disease I am doubtful whether a person in 

private practice could ever so far overcome prejudice as to use the cold 
bath with the confidence I do in every kind of fever. Its power, together 
with ^he warm one, is truly wonderful in equalising the temperature of the 
body. When I comx>are the success of my treatment during the last few 
years, with that of my previous experience, I feel inclined to curse the pro^ 
fessor who first taught me to open a vein with flie lancet." — Letter from 
Staff-Surgeon Hume^ Naas Barracks^ Ireland, Dec. 5, 1839, to Dr. Dickson.. 

"In diseases termed 'inflammatory,' what measure so ready or so 
efficacious as to dash a pitcher or two of cold water over the patient — cold 
affusion, as it is called ? Whilst serving in the Army, I cured hundreds of 
inflammatory fevers in this manner — fevers that, in the higher ranks of 
society, under the bleeding and starving systems, would have kept «a 
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apothecary and physician^— to saj nothing of nurses and cuppers — ^visiting 
the patients twice or thrice a daj for a month — if he happened to live so 
long. Gentlemen, with the cold dash yon may easily, 

** * While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Produce a cure in half a siunmer^B day I' 

** That being the case, do yon wonder that prejudices should still continue 
to be artfolly fostered against so unprofitable a mode of practice. Why do 
not the gullible public examine for themselves ? Why will they continue to 
hrU>e their medical men to keep them ill?" — Dr, Diekson^ Fallacies of the 
Haculty, Lecture YIQ. 

" The hot air bath, in some cases, and the wet sheet, which, as used by 
the hydropathists, is one of the most powerful of diaphoretics^ will be pro- 
bably employed more extensively, as therapeutic agents, in proportion as 
the importance of acting on the skin, as an extensive collection of glan- 
dulie comes to be better understood. The absurdity (?) of the hydropathic 
treatment consists in its indiscriminate application to a great variety of 
diseases ; no person who has watched its operations can deny that it is a 
remedy of the most powerful kind ; and, if its agency be fairly tested, there 
is strong reason to believe that it will be found to be th^ most valuable 
meims we possess for various specific diseases, which depend upon the pre- 
sence of a definite materies morbi in the blood, especially gout and chronic 
rheumatism, as well as that depressed state of the general system, which 
results from the wear and tear of the bodily and mental powers." — Dr. 
W^ B. Carpenter J Manual of Physiology. 

" Once for all, the principle of scientific Hydropathy — that is, the re- 
newal of the body by water and food — the increase of growth secondary to 
the increase of moulting — is no quackery. It is not an underhand mode 
of doing nothing, like the profession of Homoeopathy, but a bona fide use 
of a powerful agent." — Dr. T. K. Chambers^ The Renewal of Life, 

** If men knew how to use water so as to elicit all the remedial results 
which it is capable of producing, it would be worth all other remedies put 
together." — Lr. Maeartney^s Lectures in Trinity College^ Dublin^ 1826. 

** We hope that the publication of these statements, regarding the effi.> 
caey of cold water, which Dr. Macartney's oral prelections have already 
diffused pretty extensively, will contribute to the more extended employ- 
ment of a means of cure, the extraordinary efficacy of which, in some of 
the most dangerous circumstances, is only paralleled by its extraordinary 
simplicity." — British and Foreign Medical Review, July, 1839. 

In his work on Medicines^ their Uses, Stc, sixth edition, 1864, 
Dr. J. Moore Neligan, though a devoted adherent of the Drug 
School, says of water : — " Independent of^ its pharmaceutical 
uses, water, though scarcely to be called a medicine (why ? is 

I 
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it too natural for that ?), is frequently pressed into the servioe 
of both the physician and the sugeon.'* He says Dr. Macartney 
first applied it to the trealment of ulcers, but this is an error ; 
it was BO applied many hundreds of years before Macartney 
was bom. He also admits that " the value of wet bandaging 
in many injuries cannot be overrated." And of Baths he says — 
^* Baths have become an all-important element in the treatment 
of injuries." 

** A stnpid, self-willed member of the physic craft told me that he woold 
Booner belieye witchcraft and spectrams than that the cold Bath could cure 
anything in anjbodj ; nay, qnoth he, though I-shoold see it, I won't believe 
ib,** — Floyei's and BaynarcPa Psychrologia^ p. 123. 

The same spirit, unfortunately, in dealing with the incoA- 
testible facts of Hy^opathy, still actuates the great majority 
of Drug practitioners. 

** The tendency of ordinary medical practice (in the hands of enlighteiied' 
practitioners) has, of late years, been towards the principles on whiebi 
Hydropathy is based. A manifest disposition exists, on the part of the 
more enlightened members of the profession, to rely much less on art and 
mnch more on nature in the treatment of diseases of eyery type, bni esfpe 
GuJly those of a chronic character, than was formerly the case.*' — Chdm^ 
heris Bncychpadia, Art. Hydropathy, 

Such are the opinions expressed respecting Hydropathic 
practice, by gentlemen more or less identified with the Dmg^ 
school of medication, some of whom wrote before Hydropathy 
had received the scientific development which has so signally 
brought its great Therapeutic properties to light. The reader, 
who is personally unacquainted with the subject, may learn how 
to estimate the virtues of a system which has extorted sooh 
praise and respect from those who had no professional sympa* 
thies with it. 
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CHAPTEE III, 

Origin of Warm Bathing — Thermal Springs used hy tlie PriesA^ 
Physicians — Converted into Baths hy various nations — Origin 
of the Hot- Air Bath — Its existence in Greece^ &c. — The Early 
Boman Baths — The Hot- Air Bath adopted from the Qretka 
—The magnificent Baths of the Roman Emperors — Knoto- 
ledge of the Bath carried to Britain — Decline and Destruction 
cfthe Bath in Borne and Western Europe — Is Preserved in 
Asittf Africa^ d;c. — Descriptions of the Baths of the Bussian»^ 
FinSj Egyptians^ Intertropical Africans^ Chinese^ Japanese^ 
North Arnerican Indians j Mexicans, d;c.y and of the Irishn^ 
The universality of the Hot- Air Bath conclusive as to it$ 
utility to Mankind, 

The "Warm, tlie Yapour, and the Hot- Air Baths were well- 
known to the ancients as curatiye and alleyiative agents in the 
treatment of disease. In his excellent work on the Eastern 
Bath, Erasmus Wilson says, *' The heated rock and the vapour- 
isation of Water would seem to have originated the primitive 
idea of a hot-air and hot- vapour bath." No doubt, the suppo- 
sition is well founded ; and we may reasonably conclude, aa 
already observed, that hot bathing of every description was 
first suggested by the thermal springs which are to be found in 
every quarter of the globe. 

At what period or among what people the practice of hot 
l)athing first originated it is now impossible to discover ; but 
we know from Homer that the warm bath must have beep, 
established among the Greeks more than three thousand year^ 
agp, for he alludes to its use in the Greek camp as an estaibk 
Jifihed custom, during the Siege of Troy, or 1194 years 2.ij. 
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Diomed and Ulysses are refreshed by the Bath on returning 
from a night expedition — 

'* Now, from noctnmal sweat and sanguine stain, 
They cleanse their bodies in the neighbouring main; 
Then, in the polished bath, refreshed from toU, 
Their joints thej supple with dissolving oil." — Fope, 

Nestor desires Heoamede to prepare '*the strengthening 
bath*' for Machaon : and the "fair-haired handmaids" of An* 
dromache — 

'' Heat the brazen urn. 
The bath preparing for her lord's return." 

It may be reasonably assumed that, perhaps long anterior 
to this period, warm bathing was a familiar practice throughout 
the East ; for it is alluded to in the Odyssey as an existing in« 
stitution in the countries visited by Ulysses. The Phoenicians 
are represented by Homer to have placed their chief delight in 
repeated changes of apparel, hot baths, and couches. Ulysses 
gives a glowing description of the bath prepared for him by the 
nymphs of Circe — 

** That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 
The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil ; 
An ample vase receives the smoking wave, 
And in the bath prepared my limbs I lave ; 
Reviving sweets repair the mind's decay. 
And take the painful sense of toil away." — Vope. 

In ignorant and credulous ages, it was to be expected that 
superstitions should readily centre round thermal springs. 
Heated by an invisible agency, they were regarded, not aft 
natural phenomena, but as manifestations of some special super- 
natural power, and this feeling the Priest-physicians were 
prompt enough in turning to their own advantage. Hence 
such springs came to be considered sacred, as influenced or pre- 
sided over by some particular divinity ; and as people, when ' 
labouring under disease, flocked to them in the hope of obtain- 
ing relief, invocations were addressed to that divinity, and it 
"followed that temples should be erected beside or enclosing the 
springs, for the performance of the rites and ceremonies d^ 
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"worship. Ab a belief in the curative efficacy of thermal waters 
increased, greater numbers resorted to them ; thus the necessity 
arose for increasing the bathing capacity of the springs, — for 
-collecting and confining the waters in capacious basins, so as to 
be always ready for use ; and hence the origin of artificial 
baths, the ruins of many of which that were celebrated in an- 
cient times still ezisi 

The Greeks were most probably the first who converted 
their thermal springs into capacious baths. They had several 
that were early famous for the cures ascribed to them ; and as 
the prevailing feeling — so carefully cultivated by their Priest- 
physicians — was to attribute all bodily infirmities to the malign 
influence of some divinity, so for their relief they sought the 
direct interposition of supernatural power; hence all their 
thermal springs were dedicated to some fabulous god, princi- 
pally to Hercules as the god of strength. The Romans, who 
appropriated from the Greeks in arts, customs, and supersti- 
tions, in like manner consecrated their thermal springs to some 
favorite deity, and their Priest-physicians introduced a ritual 
to be observed in making use of the waters. Hence, when any 
benefit was derived, or cures effected, the priests encountered 
no difficulty in persuading ignorant and superstitious votaries 
that the alleviations e3:perienced were entirely owing to the 
beneficent interposition of the particular deity under whose pro- 
tection the waters had been placed by the solemn rites of con- 
secration. 

The Jews also had thermal Baths, renowned for the curative 
virtues they were believed to possess. Josephus mentions the 
^warm baths at Emmaus, famous **for the recovery of the health 
of the body,*' near which the lEmperor Tiberius built a city, 
and called it Tiberias."*^ Although the site of that city is now 
only discernible by the .extent of its ruins, the Baths still exist 
about a mile south of the present town, and retain in popular 
estimation all their ancient virtues.f 

\ * Zifej § 16 ; Antiquities^ lib. xviii., o. 2., § 8. 

t Volney^a Trwela, ^c, vol. IL, p. 230 ; GlwrMa Traveky %e,y vol. iy., 
$. 217. 
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In his gropliic account of the last iUness of Herod, it is 
lated by Josephus that '' he sent for physicians, and did not 
leliise to follow what they prescribed for his assistance ; and 
went beyond the River Jordan, and bathed himself in warm 
laths that were at Callirhoe, which, besides their other general 
yirtaes, were also fit to drink, which water runs into the lake 
called Aspaltitis." And he also relates that ''the physicians 
thought proper to bathe his whole body in warm oil, by letting 
it down into a large vessel full of oil," — AtUtq., b. xvii., c. 
Tii., § 5. 

Commander Lynch, of the United States Expedition to ex- 
plore the Jordan and Dead Sea, says he ^* stopped for the night 
in a cove formed by the Zerka Main, the outlet of the hot 
curings of Callirhoe. The stream, twelve feet wide and ten 
inches deep, rushes with great velocity into the sea. The tem- 
perature of the stream, 95^. It was a little sulphurous to the 
taste. • . . The current was so strong that, while bathing, 
I could not, with my feet against a rock, keep irom being car- 
ried down the stream ; and walking where it was but two feet 
deep, with difficulty retained a foothold with my shoes off."— 
Narrative, Sfc, chap. xvi. He also visited the baths at Em- 
maus. Ibrahim Pasha, he states, when Syria was iu possession 
of the Egyptians, caused the baths to be re -fitted up, but they 
are again falling into decay. 

The "Eomans when they possessed the country erected spa- 
cious baths at these hot springs. Tristram, who visited several 
of them in 1863-4, says in his Land of Israel : — 

** I had been anxious to visit tiie hot snlphnrons springs, of wMoh no 
less than nine occur in the gorge of the Yarmnck, chiefly on its norUk 
side, and similar in character of the water to the hot baths of Tiberias." 
** One of the springs was in a rained circular basin ; and close behind it 
were the traces of Roman buildings, doubtless ancient baths, but no yes- 
fcige of a town. I was told by my guide that lower down tiiere is a mndi 
finer fountain, with the vaulted baths still remaining. . . . These am 
the baths of Amatha mentioned by Eusebius." — P. 458. 

Toumefort, in his Voyage to the Levant in 1700-3, says: — 

*^ Two miles from Pmsa, and one from the New Baths, in the road 
from Smyrna to the city of Cechrige, are the ancient Baths of Cap- 
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Ika, which the Turks call Eski-Capliza. The waters of Old Gapliza are 
▼ery hot. And though this building be much like that of the New Baths, 
iiid by consequence not old, it is very probable that these are the Boyal 
1S.(Ji Waters used by the ancient Greeks in the flourishing' time of that 
taipire, whi6h are mentioned by Constantine and Stephen of Byzantium. 
HaluHnet caused them to be repaired and put into the condition in which 
they now are." 

He also visited the baths of which, he thinks, Strabo speaks 
in his description of the places which lie between Clazomene 
and Smyrna, and he there found the remains of a temple of 
Apollo, adjoining the hot springs. Dr. Chandler, who visited 
these baths in 1765, says : — 

** Tou descend by steps to the bath, which is under a modem vaulted 
roof, with vents in it for the steam, and adjoining to this is a like room, 
now disused. The current, which is soft and limpid, is conveyed into a 
small round basin of marble, and runs over into a larger cistern or reser- 
Toir beneath it. Our thermometer rose in the vein to 150. Near it is a 
duct, which supplies a cold stream, but in January, when I saw it, it was 
dry. A quantity of coagulated blood lay on the pavement. I was informed 
a sheep had been killed above, and that substance used instead of soap in 
shaving, which operation is often performed in the baths." — Chandler*8 
TiraveU in Asia Minor ^ ^c, chap, xxiii. 

The same author says of the hot spring of Alexander Troas, 
that: — 

** It is reckoned very efS.cacious in the rheumatism, the leprosy, and aU 
cutaneous disorders. They first scour the skin by rolling in the bed of the 
river, which is a fine sand, and full of holes or cavities, like graves, made 
for the body. By each enclosure is a shed where they sleep after bathing.** 
— Chap. xi. 

And of Hierapolis, he says : — 

*' The springs flow so copiously, that the city is full of spontaneous 
baths, and Apollo, the tutelary deity of the Hierapolitans, with ^sculapius 
and Hygiea on their medals, bear witness to the medicinal virtues they 
possess. . . . The pool before the theatre has been a bath, and marble 
fragments are visible at the bottom of the water, which is perfectly trans- 
parent.'* — Clhap. Irviii. 

Throughout the East, indeed, there are everywhere to be 
found the ruins of Thermal Baths, famous in ancient times, and 
in some instances the ancient sites are etill occupied by moderilt 
^ulitures erected by the Turks. But the natural course of 
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erenlB was, tbat ms popolirtioii beeame eoneeiitnted and locaEsed, 
great inoonTeniaice would be necessazily felt in resorting to 
soch Baths* at a distance, and hoioe the expedient was hit 
i^on of constracting artificial Thermal Baths in towns and 
cities. Snch Baths were common more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and they were generally all heated by 
a fire-chamber or hypocansty below the floor oi the Bath. In 
liis Lebanon, Mr. Urqnhart states that he disooTered the traces 
cf snch a Bath among the rains oi Baalbeek. 

Bat the most ancient Hot- Air Baths <^ which authentic 
details, thoagh not very ample, have come down to as, are those 
of the (jreeks, who, according to Thocydides, were the first to 
adopt firom Asiatic nations the custom of appearing naked at 
their public games. The Lacedaemonians who took the initdatiYe 
in this respect, made the Bath an adjunct to their GywuMuis^ 
and this arose very much from necessity, when the custom pre- 
Tailed of anointing their bodies with oil, and rubbing them over 
with sand prior to engaging in its contests. The Bath soon 
became attached to all the splendid Gymnasiums throughout 
Greece^ the extent of whi^ was Tast and grand beyond all 
modem ideas of magnificence in national institutions. Yitru- 
Tius gives a description of the Gymnasium at Athens, which 
consisted of a great number of buildings united in one Vast in- 
dosure, wherein separate accommodation was proTided, as 
lecture-rooms for teachers of philosophy, rhetoric, and other 
branches of learning, while those skilled in athletic games and 
dancing had space set apart for their exercises. Those who 
contended for wrestling prizes had their bodies anointed with 
oily and then sprinkled over with dust, so that the Bath was 
necessary for cleanliness, though it was rained highly as a 
means of preserving health. — Vitruviw^ Gwilt's ed., b. t., c. xi. 

In all essential respects, the Hot- Air Bath of the Greeks 
was similar to that now popularly known as the '* Turkish 
Bath." Independently of the cold water Bath, there were other 
chambers, such as the cold chamber to undress in, the hot-air 
chamber for sweating, underneath which was the hypoeauit or 
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fire-diamber for beating, and adjoining was the warm water 
-chamber for washing pnrposes. In fact, in all the Hot- Air 
3athB of the ancients, as well as in those discovered as having 
•existed in the most primitive form in various parts of the world, 
however striking the difference may have been as regards con- 
stmction, the same principle is observable throughout. There 
is a remarkable unity of purpose, though not exactly of mesms. 
This mode of heating the Bath is generally believed to have 
been acquired from Asia, but it is impossible to determine 
•positively. It is the mode, however, that long subsequently 
the Bomans adopted from the Greeks, and which the Turks 
employed. The Bath, though it became a great national 
institution in Greece, does not appear to have been generally 
adopted as a household convenience or luxury. "We have already 
observed that Hippocrates was prevented from ordering it in 
many diseases in which he considered its use would prove 
beneficial, owing to the want of proper means for its administra- 
tion. It is not probable that it ever prevailed in private 
families to the extent it did among the Eomans. 

It is strange, that for some 500 years after the foundation of 
Bome, there was not an artificial Bath of any kind in the city 
— ^the Tiber served as the common sewer for the inhabitants, 
as it does in our own day, and also for cold bathing. Owing to 
their simplicity of living, the diseases of civilization were 
scarcely known among the early Romans, and this probably 
with the fact, that during the same period there were, no 
regular practising physicians resident in the city, may explain 
why cold bathing alone prevailed. But after the fall of Car- 
thage, her great rival in power, the conquests of Rome, excited by 
ambition, extended over Greece and Asia, thus opening up 
sources of unbounded wealth and luxury. The rude, unpolished 
liabits and unsophisticated customs of the unlettered republicans 
£;radually yielded to the seductive influences of riches and pomp. 
The lust of territorial aggrandisement was pampered by the 
spoils of rich provinces, and the appetite was whetted for more 
extended conquests. Thus the refinements and corruptions of a 
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higher ciyilization imperceptibly changed the aspects of Bomaai 
life. As Hoiaoe says: — "Captive Greece took captire bar 
fierce conqueror, and introduced the arts into rade Latium;'^ 
bat with civilixing arts also followed the allorements of yioes 
hitherto nnknown, to which, indeed, the plundered effeminaoj' 
and sensualism of the East bountifully contributed, until the 
corruption of social and public yirtue, which tarnished the lustre 
of even the Augustan age, foreshadowed the retributicm of the 
avenging future. 

Cato the Elder, 180 years b.c., expressed his fears, that the 
treasures acquired by the conquest of opulent countries would 
prove the ruin of his own. " I tremble," he said, " lest the 
apoils of our enemies ensnare us and ruin the Bepublic." As 
luxurious living spread among the Bomans, the numerous 
thermal springs in Southern Italy were resorted to, and gradually 
rose into repute. They were soon converted into Baths, which 
were at tirst very plain constructions, after the manner of the 
Eastern nations. The springs most celebrated in ancient timM 
were those, still existing, of Baia*, of Naples, and of Ischiar— 
all highly impregnated with mineral substances. 

The Bomans had statues erected at these Baths, each with a 
finger pointed to that particular part of the body for the diseases 
affecting which it was believed the waters of the Bath possessed 
a special remedial power, while the virtues ascribed to each 
Bath were also more fully expressed by means of inscriptions 
on various parts of the building. It is related by an Italian 
writer quoted in the Medical Museum, that the ignorant Physi* 
oians, the GK>ths and Yandals of the Salemum School of 
Medicine, barbarously destroyed these statues, and de&ced 
inscriptions! 

** The Physicians of Salemum flnding that all the eickfvrweak 
reeorted to the JBeth^, they broke the stataes in pieces, and 
BQiiptions; from lehich time, to the Vice-royalty of Doia 
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ni Amgan, the Baths were greatly negleeted, bnt that Viceroy cansed 
them to be cleansed, and ordered drains to be made to carry off the super- 
flnons water; he also opened windows into some to admit the light; and 
caused stone benches to be cnt out in others, for the sick to rest on, and, 
which was the most material, he, by the help of records and traditions, 
«tid by tiiie advice of the most eminent physicians, especially Sebastian 
Bartolin, in a good measure, restored the ancient inscriptions, and caused 
them to be engraved anew npon marble in each Bath, so that the Baths 
were mnch embellished, and pnt into a very good and serviceable condi- 
Um.^'—Med. Mus,, v(d. ii., p. 460.* 

From these thermal Baths the idea, as already observed, was 
taken of constructing artificial warm water Baths in towns, 
cities, and private houses for convenience sake. Maecenas, the 
friend of Augustus Caesar and of Horace, is faid to have been 
the first who introduced warm baths at Eome. They soon be- 
came highly prized and popular — so much so, indeed, that am- 
bitious men, anxious to win popular favour, had recourse to the 
expedient of erecting such baths for the public accommodation* 
They increased with the growing wealth and luxury of the city, 
xmtil in the reign of Tiberias there were nearly 900 public and 
private Baths in Eome alone, while no villa was considered' 
properly furnished without being provided with suitable bathing 
apartments. 

At first these baths were constructed for utility only ; but 
in time a lavish luxury prevailed in their erection and embellish- 
ment. Rare and precious marbles were employed for the basins,. 
and the resources of artistic fancy were displayed in giving ex- 
pression to beautiful and costly designs. It was the profuse 
extravagance displayed in the construction and decoration of 
these warm water Baths, against which the censure of Seneca, 

* This extract is from an interesting paper, translated from the Italian, 
(m the Baths of Italy, but the name of the writer is not stated. As the 
evil passicms of hmnan nature are always the same, who will say that 
among modem Drug practitioners — to judge by the Timlence of their un- 
reasoning invectives against Hydropathy — worthy successors could not be 
found quite ca]>able of treating every Hydropathic eatablishment in the 
Kingdom in the same manner that tiie Salemum barbarians did the Baths 
flf Naples? 
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in his 86th epistle, was directed. If the hot-air Bath was in- 
troduced so early as the reign of Augustus, there is no reason 
to believe that it was generally adopted, either in public or 
private baths, when Seneca wrote. M. Agrippa is reputed to 
have been the first who erected a splendid public building solely 
devoted to bathing purposes ; and it is more than probable that 
warm water and not air was at first exclusively used. He is 
said to have built one hundred and sixty baths ; but, obviously, 
this must refer not to independent separate buildings, but to 
the number of separate bathing basins in his great building, 
which were constructed of brick, covered with enamel, to retain 
the hot water. Seneca says : — 

** I write from the very villa of Scipio Africanns, having first invoked 
his manes on that altar which I take to be the sepulchre of so great a 
man. I behold a villa built of squared stone ; the wall encloses a wood, 
and has towers after the style of a fortification ; the reservoir lies below 
the buildings and the walks, large enough for the use of an army; the 
Bath is close and confined, dark, after the old fashion, for onr forefathers 
nnited heat with obscurity. I was struck with an inward pleasure when I 
compared those times with our own. In this nook did that dread of 
Carthage — to whom our city owes her having been but once taken — ^wash 
his limbs, wearied with labour ; for, according to the ancient custom, he 
tilled his fields himself. Under this mean roof did he live — liirn did this 
rude pavement sustain. 

*' But who at this time would submit to bathe thus ? A person is held 
to be poor and sordid, whose house does not shine with a profusion of the 
most precious materials, the marbles of Egypt being inlaid with those of 
Numidia ; unless they are covered with glass ; unless Thasian stone, for- 
merly a curiosity worthy of being placed in our temples, surrounds the 
pools into which we cast our bodies, weakened with immoderate sweating; 
unless the water is conveyed through silver pipes. 

'* As yet, I have confined my remarks to private batJia only. What shall 
I say when I come to our public Baths ? What a profusion of statues. 
What a number of columns do I see supporting nothing, but placed as an 
ornament, merely on account of their expense. What quantities of water 
murmuring down steps. We are come to that pitch of luxury that we dis- 
dain to tread upon anything but precious stones. 

** In this Bath of Scipio are small holes rather than windows, out 
through the wall, so as to admit the light without interfering with its re- 
semblance to a fortification. But now we reckon a Bath fit only for moths 
and vermin, whose windows are not so disposed as to receive the rays ol 
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the son during his whole career ; unless from tJie bathing-vessel we have a 
prospect of the sea and land. In fact, that which excited the admiration 
of mankind, when first bnilt, is now rejected as old and nseless. Thus it 
is that Inxnry finds oat something new in which to obliterate her own 
works. 

*< Formerly, baths were few in nnmber, and not much ornamented ; for 
why should a thing of common life be ornamented, which was invented for 
use, and not for the purposes of elegance ? The water in those days was 
not ponred down in drops like a shower, neither did it run always as if 
fresh from a hot spring; nor was its clearness considered a matter of con* 
sequence. But, ye gods ! what pleasure there was in entering those oh- 
Bcnre and vulgar baths when prepared under the direction of the Gomelii, 
of Gato, or of Fabius Maximus ? For the most renowned of the ^diles 
had, by virtue of their office, the inspection of those places where the 
people assembled, to see that they were kept clean, and of a proper and 
wholesome degree of temperature ; not of a heat like that of a furnace, 
such as has been lately found out, proper only for the punishment of slaves 
convicted of the highest misdemeanors. We now seem to make no dis- 
tinction between being warm and burning. 

** How many do I hear ridiculing the simplicity of Scipio, who did not 
admit the day into his sweating-places or suffer himself to be baked in a 
hot sunshine. Unhappy man ! He knew not how to enjoy life ! The 
water he washed in was not clear and transparent, but, after rain, even 
thick and muddy. This, however, concerned him but little ; he came to 
the bath to refresh himself after his labour, not to wash away the perfumes 
of a pomatumed body. What think you some will say to this ? I envy 
not Scipio : he lived in exile indeed, who bathed in this manner. 

** Should you not be told further, that he bathed not every day — for 
those who relate to us the traditions of early times say that our forefathers 
bathed their whole bodies on market days only — it will be answered — 
Then they were very uncleanly. How think you they smell ? Like men 
of labour and fatigue. Since dainty baths have been invented, we are 
become more nasty. Horace, when describing a man infamous for his 
dissipation, what does he reproach him with? With smelling of per- 
fumed balls — Fastillos Eujillus olet" 

This description does not answer to that of a Hot-air Bath, 
while it does to that of a Warm- water Bath, with a ** sweating- 
room" added. That he had such a Bath in his own villa near 
Borne is evident from the account of his death, as related by 
Suetonius and others. Ordered by Nero (a.d. 65) to destroy 
himself, he opened his veins, but the blood not flowing fi:eelyy 
he swallowed a cup of poisoii to avoid the pains of a lingering 
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^eath. The poison, however, not taking effect qiiickly, he 
ordered his attendants to place him in a warm hath to excite 
the hemorrhage. This expedient not proving rapidly effectual, 
and the soldiers sent to \vitDess his death growing impati^it at 
the delay, he was then carried into the chamher where the fur- 
nace was for heating the Bath, and, suffocated by the vapour, 
was literally steamed to death. 

Nero, who reigned a.d. 54—68, is the first Emperor who is 
mentioned as having erected a public Bath at Eome heated after 
the fashion of the Greeks. After he became Emperor he went 
to Athens, impelled by a morbid vanity, to enter the pub- 
lic lists and contend for the prizes of the Gymnasium and at the 
Olympian games. On this occasion he doubtless became well 
acquainted with the Greek Bath ; and after the great fire which 
took place in the tenth year of his reign, he commenced the 
construction of the magnificent Bath on the Palatine Hill, with 
a view to divert public attention from his own infamous conduct. 
In connexion with it he established games, in imitation of the 
Greek Gymnasium, but they never becanue very popular in 
Bome. Nero's Bath was small in comparison with some of the 
gorgeous edifices that followed it ; but it was a splendid struct 
ture, and beautifully embellished. ** Who was ever worse than 
Nero?" says Martial, **yet what can be better than Nero's 
thermae ?" Cameron, in his excellent work on the Baths of ths 
RomanSy says : 

'* Whatever was the origin of the Baths in Italy, the use of them was 
yeiy different from what it had been in Greece ; for the Gymnasia of the 
Greeks was frequented on account of exercise, but those of the Bomans for 
the warm bathing. In Italy the Gymnasium constituted part of the Bath; 
in Greece the Bath was looked upon as part of the Gymnasium. Henoe 
the name ThermsB (from the Greek Thermos — heat) giyen to those bnildingB 
by the Bomans, a word that was afterwards applied to all the public Baths 
in the Empire." — Baths of the Romans^ ^e.^ p. 37. 

The public Baths of the Romans were of unequalled extent 
and magnificence — the grandest constructions of the kind in de* 
sign and embellishment that architectural genius ever created* 
tTheir yastness and grandeur of conception was only to be paral» 
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leled by the elaborate gorgeonsness and finished perfection of 
all their parte and details. They were the Baths of EmperoiB 
emolons of securing public favour, and of perpetuating their 
flune by t^e oonstruction of architectural wonders worthy of 
'Bfyme — ^the mistress of the world ! They were all constructed 
for the one purpose — ^nearly on the same general plan — differing 
only in extent and splendour, with trifling modifications of de- 
tail. Cameron, after Palladio, gives plans of the principal of 
^ese gigantic monuments of genius and imperial munificence; 
and nothing could surpass the boldness and richness of the has- 
Telie& and pictures which adorned the walls and ceilings, or 
^Kcel the exquisite purity of taste with which their massive 
^oorations harmonised. The rarest marbles, precious vases, 
unique bronzes, the most elegant columns, and the richest con- 
^ceptions of sculptural genius, with the gildings and pictorial 
•embellishments of the first artists, all contributed to decorate 
the interiors of these palatial structures. 

The Baths of Titus originally covered nearly the whole of 
^be Equiline Hill, and the solidity of their construction is even 
now attested by their ruins. " Where the walls are bare,'* 
says Burton, '' the brickwork has a most singular appearance of 
freshness; the stucco is also very perfect in many parts, but the 
marble, of which there are evident traces on the walls and fioors, 
is gone." It would be vain to conjecture what priceless trea- 
tsores still lie buried in the ruins of these baths — ^indeed of 
ancient Eome generally ; but they must be inestimable, to judge 
from what has been recovered. The ancient Baths presented 
rich mines of the choicest marbles to the barbarian taste and 
cupidity that plundered them to build and decorate palaces and 
churches in modem Home. The entrance into the Baths of 
Agrippa was by twelve ascending steps ; but when the portico 
was converted into a church, the entrance was effected by twelve 
^dsoending steps. So with the Baths of Titus. The rooms were 
more than 30 » feet in height, about 137 feet long, and 17| 
vdde, but now lie buried in rubbish. In 1 506 some extensive 
c;poavation9 were made ; one room was nearly cleared out, and 
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in it was discovered thai; wonderM specimen of sculptured genius- 
— ^the Laocoon. Baffael has been accused of pilfering from the 
arabesques that adorned the walls and ceilings of these rooms 
his designs for the ornamentation of the Vatican, and then filling 
them up again to conceal, as Burton says, " his theft ;" bat 
whether this accusation be true or false must now remain a 
matter of conjecture. 

The Baths of Garacalla occupied the Avertine Mount, and 
excelled, in beauty, grandeur, and extent, those of all preceding 
Emperors. According to Eusebius, they were completed in the 
fourth year of his reign, a.d. 215 ; but he must refer merely to 
the Thermae, and not to its accessories. The whole enclosed 
space was one mile in circumference ; and Lampridius says that 
the works were only commenced by Garacalla, that Heliogaba- 
lus, who reigned a.d. 218, added the porticos, which were com- 
pleted by Alexander Severus, who obtained the Empire A.n. 222^ 
" The outer wall may be traced," says Burton, who inspected 
its ruins in 1818, '* in nearly its whole circumference, though it 
has lost something of its height." Within the vast space thus 
enclosed were theatres, temples, extensive festive halls, schools 
for youth, academies for discussion, libraries free to every one, 
besides the magnificent Thermae, in which nearly 2,000 persons 
could bathe at once. 

The principal building of the Thermae was a grand circulstr 
vestibule, with four halls on each side, and extensive basins for 
cold, tepid, warm, and hot-air Baths. This was on the lower 
storey, which communicated with a large covered square for 
exercise when the weather was unfavourable, and also with a 
a superb haU which, says Olympiodrus, contained 1,600 seats 
of polished marble for the accommodation of the bathers. The 
total length of the Thermae was 1,840 feet, and its breadth 
1,476. At each end were two temples: one dedicated to Apollo, 
the other to iEsculapius, as the tutelary deities of a place sacred 
to the improvement of the mind and the health of the body. 

The number of rooms in the interior, says Burton, and the 
dimensions of them, ''are most astonishing: one in particular^ 
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m^poeed to be the C§lla S^saris, is 203 feet long by 146 
"Vide ; the fiat roof which corered it was considered rerj star- 
prising bj the andenta. . . The lower storey, in which the 
baths were constmcted, is entirely buried, and the rooms of the 
vpper storey, which are what we now see, are in complete rain. 
The roo&, where any portion of them remain, consist half of 
pumice stone, for the sake of lightness in such largo arches. 
The niches are rery perfect in some squares of it.'^ Sp^nrtian 
■ays of Caraoalla : — 

" At Bonne he left some magnificent Thennie which bear his nam€». 
There is a room in them called the Ceiia SoUarisy which architects 99^ 
could not possiblj' hare been constmcted in anj other way. CrotK) bars of 
hnsB or copper are said to be placed over it, upon which the whole raultiug 
Tests ; and the sptiure is so great that skilful mechanics say that the same 
•ffieci conld not be produced by any other means. *^ 

Ferguson, in his Handbook of Arehitscture, refers to the St. 
Cteorge's Hall, at Liverpool, as constructed after the design of a 
small portion only of Caracalla's Thermae, and what he snys 
i^Miy give some idea of the character and extent of the wholo 
original: — 

" St. George*s Hall at Liverpool is the most exact copy, in mo<leni 
times, of a part of these Baths. The Hall itself is a reproduction Itoth in 
wale and design of the central hall of Caracalla^s Baths, but improved in 
detail and design, having five bays instead of only three. Witli the two 
coorts at each end, it makes up a suit of apartments very similar to those 
found in the Boman examples. The whole building, however, is kss than 
one-fourth of the size of the central mass of a Boniau Bath, and, thenfore. 
gives but little idea of the magnificence of the whole.'* 

Some of the finest works of the ancients in sculpture that 
have survived were discovered in the ruins of these Baths. In 
1540, the Famese Hercules was found. At first the legs were 
wanting, but they were also found twenty years afterwards in 
making further excavations. The Flora, a colossal figure nearly 
ten high, and the Tore Famese, a magnificent group, woro also 
dug up in 1540. The latter is one of tho most famous groups 
of antiquity, representing Dirce fastened by her hair to a bull 
by Zethus and Amphion ; but when the bull is on the point of 
starting off, Antiope orders them to release her, and they are 

K 
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ttoppfng the fiiry of the animal. According to Pliny the Elder, 
the artistB were ApoUonins and Tanriscns. The ground occu- 
pied by the ruins of these Baths, Spence, in his Anecdotes, «*F^# 
was obtained possession of by the Jesuits for the boys attending 
their schools to play in, but they sold all the marble they 
eoold find. 

The Baths of Diocletian excelled even those of Caracalla in 
extent and splendour, and were the largest ever built at Rome, 
or, indeed, in the world, for they were capable of accommoda^ng 
IS, 000 bathers at once ! They occupied portions of the Yiminal 
and Quirinal Hills, and extensive i&agments of the original 
buildings yet remain. According to Eusebius, they were com- 
pleted i.D. 302, and were built principally by the enforced 
labour of Christians, during the tenth and last persecution. It 
is related that 10,000 Christian soldiers were condemned to work 
in their construction during a period of seven years until they 
were completed, and then those who survived and remained 
faithful to their religious profession were barbarously put to 
death. The total Lumber of Christians compelled to labour on 
the works is set down as high as 150,000, and also as low as 
40,000 ; but no reliance can be placed on such computations. 
Bespecting these Baths, and the habits of the Boman people who 
mainly used them. Gibbon says : — 

** The baths of Antoninas Caracalla, which were open at stated hours 
for the indiscriminate service of the senators and the people, contained 
above 1,600 seats of marble, and more than 3,000 were reckoned in the 
baths of Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered wifli 
eniions mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance of 
design and the variety of colours. The Egyptian granite was beantifaljy 
incmsted with the precious green marble of Nnmidia ; the perpetual sirean 
of hot water was poured into the capacious basins through so many wide 
mouths of bright and massy silver; and the meanest Roman could purchai(e 
with a small copper coin (an asj about half a farthing!) the daily enjoy- 
ment of a scene of pomp and luxury which might excite the envy of the 
Kings of Asia. From these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away 
whole days in the street or Forum, to hear news, and to hold disputes — ^who ' 
dissipated in extravagant gaming, the miserable pittance of their wives and 
children, and spent 4he hours of the night in obscure taverns and farotiwls, 
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jn the indnlgenee of groes and vnlgtr senraalitj." — Dedme and Fail of the 
Soman Empire, chap. xxzi. See also Cameron's Baths of the Somans; 
Zoffneau'e Traite Complet dee Bains; Burtotis Antiquities of Borne, 

All the baths of the Emperors had the air heated by flue« 
underneath the floor — the hypocatcstum — after the Greek model ; 
and the knowledge of this form of Bath the Eomans carried with 
them into every country over which the triumph of their arms 
extended. So highly valued was the Bath by the military au- 
tiiorities, as a sanitary institution, that wherever a permanent 
Boman camp was fwrmed, there also Baths were constructed to 
protect the health of the soldiers. The extensive remains of 
several such have been discovered in England, at London, 
Wroxeter, Chester, and elsewhere. 

The use, however, of warm water bathing in Italy was not 
superseded in private families by the introduction of the Grecian 
Thermse. On the contrary, it would appear that it became 
more commonly and constantly practised. The Thermae was 
merely added to the Balnea — sweating-rooms were constructed 
as an addition to existing warm-water Baths. These sweating- 
rooms performed their office by means of dry heated air, that is, 
air comparatively " dry," when contrasted with the suffocating 
vapour of heated water. Hence Martial, in praise of the Baths 
of Etruscus, which combined both heated water and heated air. 
Bays : — 

** Unless yon bathe, Oppianns, in the Baths of Etruscns, you will die 
nnpnrified. No waters will receive yon so pleasantly ; neither the springs 
of Aponus . . nor the relaxing Sinnessa ; nor the stream of the fervid 
Passer, nor the proud Auzur, ncnr the Baths of Apollo at Cuma, n(xt those 
of Boiffi, most delightful <^ all. . . There blaze resplendently the green 
quarries of Taygetus, vying with rocks of variegated beauty, which the 
Phrygian and Libyan have hewn deeply ; the dewy onyx emits its dry rays, 
and ophites glow with a tiny flame. If the Lacedaemonian customs please 
you, you may, after being gratified with dry heat, plunge into the Virgin or 
Martian waters, which shine so brilliantly, and are so pure, that you would 
scarcely suspect any water to be there." — Epigrams, vi., 42. Bohn's Ed. 

Martial here seems to refer the origin of the hot-air bath to 
iiie Lacedsemonians ; but whether it originated in Greece or not, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that from the Greeks the 
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KomanB obtained a knowledge of it. Pliny, in describing his 
yilla Laurentinum, at Laurentnm, some seventeen miles from. 
Rome, clearly intimates that he had both forms of Bath com- 
bined — 

** From thence you enter into the grand and spacious cooling-room be- 
longing to the Baths, from the opposite walls of which two round basons- 
project, large enough to swim in. Contiguous to tliis is the perfuming- 
room, then the sweating-room, and beyond that the fui-uace, which conveya 
the heat to the baths ; adjoining aie two other little bathing-rooms, which 
are fitted up in an elegant, rather than costly, manner ; amiexed to thisy is 
a warm bath of extraordinary workmanship, wherein one may swim, and 
have a prospect at the same time of the sea." — Letters^ ii., xvii. 

We have also a short description of the Baths at his villa in 
Tuscany, abont one hundred and fifty miles from Bome, where 
he generally resided during the summer season. Laurentinum 
was his winter villa — 

** From hence you pass through a spacious and pleasant undressing- 
room into the cold-bath room, in which is a large gloomy bath ; but if you 
are disposed to swim more at large, or in waimer water, in the middle of 
the area is a wide bason for that purpose, and ueai* it a reservoir, from 
whence you may be supplied with cold water to brace yom-self again, if 
you should perceive you are too much relaxed by the wann. Contiguous 
to the cold bath is one of a middling degree of heat, which enjoys the kindly 
warmth of the sun, but not so intensely as that of the Iiot-batli, which pro- 
jects farther. This last consists of three several divlsiontt, each of dififerent 
degrees of heat ; the two foruier lie open to the full sun ; the latter, though 
not so much exposed to its heat, receives an e«|ual sliaie of its light." — 
LetterSy v. 6. 

Castel is of opinion that in private life the sweating-rooma 
.were not generally used, though they were attached to all pri- 
vate Baths, but only resorted to on particular occasions — in 
cases of sickness, perhaps — while the warm bath was a daily 
comfort and luxury. Tn his interesting work on the Villas of 
the Ancients y he says : — 

*' The custom of l-athing in hot water, was become so habitual to the 
Romans in Pliny's time, that they every day practised it before they lay 
down to eat ; for which reason, in the city the public baths were extremely 
numerous ; in which Vitnivius gives us to understiiud there were for each 
sex three rooms for batliing, one for cold water, one of wnnu, and one still 
warmer; and there were cells of three degrees of bent for sweating; to the 
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foremenfdoned members, were added others for auointing and bodily 
exercises. The last thing they did before they entered into the dining-room 
was to bathe; what preceded their washing was their exercise in the 
spheristerium, prior to which it was their custom to anoint themselves. 
As for their sweating-rooms, thongh they were doubtless in all their baths, 
we do not find them to have been used but upon particular occasions.'' — 
Villas of t/te Ancients^ p. 31. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Bath, generally, was 
most grossly abused by the luxurious and sensual Romans. Its 
excessive indulgence rather confirmed than created the habits 
of sensual effeminacy which impaired the manliness of the 
governing classes, but it cannot be said to have contributed more 
directly to the decay of the empire. At first prized for its 
virtues as a means of preserving health, it subsequently was 
perverted and came to be more valued as a means for minister- 
ing to a sensual and enervating voluptuousness. The costly 
embellishments and furniture of private Baths were extravagant 
almost beyond belief. The seats were of solid silver, and 
precious stones lined the floors. The poet Statins says of the 
Bath of Claudius Etruscus : — 

" Nothing there is vulgar. Not the fairest brass 
lu all the glittering structure claims a place. 
From silver pipes the happy waters flow, 
In silver cisterns are received below. 
See where with noble pride the doubtful stream. 
Stands fixed in wonder on the shining brim. 
Surveys its richness, and admires its state, 
Loath to be ravished from the glorious seat." 
— Kennetfs Mmnce Antiqiue Notitici, p. 66. 

Juvenal, in censuring the vanity of the rich in endeavouring 
to outshine one another in the magnificence of their extravagant 
luxury, says: — 

*• On sumptuous Baths the rich their wealth bestow. 
Or some expensive airy portico, 
Where safe from showers they may be bonie in state. 
And, free from tempests, for fair weather wait." — C. Dry den. 

That the Hot- Air Bath was first introduced into Britain by 
the Bomans there appears to be no satisfactory' reason of doubt- 
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rngt tliongh speculatiiig on its progress from the East^ Erasmus- 
Wilson says: — 

'^From Phoenicia, from the coast of Tyre and Sidon, a knowledge of 
the bath may have spread along the sonthem coast of the Mediterranean, 
through Egjrpt, Tripoli, and Algiers, to Morocco and the Pillars of Her- 
ctdes ; or it may, as Mr. Urqnhart suggests, hare heen earliest in nse among 
the nations of Mauritania, and hare been carried by the Moors into the 
countries of the East. From Phoenicia, the knowledge of the Bath may 
have followed the line of caravan communication into Russia, Persia, China, 
and Hindostan ; while the ships of tiie then greatest maritime country in 
the world would have carried it to Greece, to Ireland, and to Ameriea.**-'- 
Eastern BathSy p. 12. 

This is on the assumption that the Bath originated in the 
East, of which Mr. Wilson says ** there seems little douht;" 
but there is no evidence as yet discovered to sustain such a 
supposition, or indeed to determine positively among what 
people, or at what remote period, the Hot- Air Bath originated 
There is, however, no evidence at all of the Hot-Air Bath 
having existed in Western Europe until introduced there by the 
Romans. For nearly 400 years they maintained their supre- 
macy in Britain, and the ruins of their Baths afford unquestion- 
able evidence of the civilization that accompanied them. 
Beman, in his History of Warming^ is of opiiiion that the Baths 
erected by the Romans in England were constructed purely for 
sanitary purposes, without any luxurious embellishments, and 
although massive and extensive structures, as their remains 
testify, they were not designed after the magnificent models of 
the vast and gorgeous Thermae that ornamented Rome. 

With the establishment of Christianity at Rome the decline 
of the Bath commenced, to which various circumstances contri- 
buted. As all the thermal springs were dedicated to heathen 
deities, they were universally abandoned by the Christians, and 
the use of the waters held to be sinfal. In like manner the 
magnificent Baths were looked upon as heathen temples, to 
enter which, it was alleged, would be tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of the existence and power of the fabulous divinities 
whose statues adorned their noble halls and porticos. Thus in 
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wM, ages sopmtitioiis ignorance nms riot finom oae ridiouloiis 
cstreme to another. 

Btit the remoTal of the seat of empire firom Bome to Con- 
stBtttinople, which followed shortly after the conTcrsion of Con- 
stantine, depriTed the Baths of the Imperial patronage whioh 
iraa so necaeaary to sustain them. In the abetenee of pn^per 
coHitrol and management, scenes of disorder took place in the 
Bath^ and thej became the resort of the idle, the dissolute, and 
the riotons. Then followed the destruction of the stupendous 
aeqneducts by which a sufficient water supply was brought into 
Bome, and without which the therms could not be maiiitained* 
It was in the jrear a.b. 408 that Alaric the Goth penetrateil into 
Itidy, and laid siege to Bome, and successive inyasions con- 
summated the barbarous ruin he commenced. 

" All these causes contributed,'* observes Cameron, " to the 
destruction of the Baths;" and at the same time, indeed, to the 
nmi of many other noble monuments of ancient genius and 
art. St. Jerome, writing about this time, with gratification at 
the destruction and decay that was overwhelming the arcbiteo- 
ktral glories of the city, says : — '' The capital has lost ita former 
lus&e, the remains of the Pagan superstition of Rome are 
covered with dust and cobwebs, the people run in flocks from, 
their half-ruined temples to the tombs of our martyrs." In the 
sixteenth century, the great hall of the Baths of Diocletian, 
wliieh had survived the havoc of time and barbarism, was con- 
verted into a church by Michael Angelo, and consecrated by 
the name of S. Maria de Angelis, while in the enclosure of the 
Baths was founded a monastery of the Carthusian order. 

Although the hot-air Bath was thus destroyed throughout 
Western Europe, and the very knowledge of it obliterated for 
some fourteen hundred years, it survived in other lands. At 
Constantinople the Greeks preserved it, and the Turks obtained 
a knowledge of it from the Egyptians, and soon learned to ap- 
preciate it as an invaluable sanitary institution. ** When first 
seen by the Turks," observes Mr. TJrquhart, ** the Bath was a 
practiee of their enemies, religious and political; they were 
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tbemsclves the filthiest of mortals ; yet no sooner did they 
the Bath than they adopted it, made it a necessary adjunct to 
every settlement, and princes and sultans endowed such institu- 
tions for the honor of their names." In Itussia, generally 
throughout Asia, in America, and in Ireland, Baths, rude and 
imperfect in many essential respects, but still producing some- 
what similar effects, have existed from remote ages. Johnson, 
in his Travels Through Part of the Russian Empire, says: — 

*'No class of people seems to pay more attention to personal cleanliness 
than the Russians, taken collectively; yet, perhaps, there are none who live 
more filthily clad, taken individually. In various parts of the city (St. 
Petershurg) pnblic baths are established, and constantly frequented by all 
ranks, but particularly by the lowest. Their religion, in some measure, ' 
enforces the use of the bath ; but as they take little or no bodily exercise, 
they find the use of the bath act as a powerful remedy in carrying off the 
superabundant humours, occasioned by the quantity and nature of their 
food, independently of the enjoyment they find in it. . . . 

*' Scores of individuals mingle together in an heated apartment, and 
after being sweated, switched, and half -boiled, rush into the open air like 
so many frantic satyrs and plunge into the coldest water. 

*'In these heated apartments a range of steps extend from the floor to 
the roof, which at the top is covered with bricks, and heated from a flue 
underneath. The heat is in proportion to the ascent of the steps ; pipes 
are fixed in diflerent parts of the room, conveying hot water, which is oc- 
casionally thrown over the heated bricks, and rises up in the form of hot 
steam. 

** In this heated room as many individuals enter as choose. Each 
person is accommodated with a small wooden pailful of hot water, and a 
bunch of the soft twigs of the birch tree, with which he switches his body, 
at the same time pouring hot water over his head, which is increased in 
temperature, in proportion to the excess of perspiration. When the body 
has arrived at the highest state of heat they suddenly rush into the open 
air, and scour themselves with soap and cold water. The operation of 
bathing occupies nearly an hour. The heat at which these baths are takffli 
would be insupportable to a person not in tl^e habit of using it. Here it is 
used summer and winter ; and many of them rush out of the hot bath in 
winter and roll in the snow. They look upon the bath as a sovereign 
remedy for all diseases and complaints, but particularly in cases of indi- 
gestion. Adjoining to the bath appropriated to the men, is a similar one 
for the women, who, in hordes, perform the same ceremony.** 

There is one statement which Mr. Johnson makes that involves 
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an error it may be just as well to correct. He says the heat of 
the Eussian Bath would be insupportable to a person not in the 
habit of using it. Now, it is not the temperature of the Bath 
that would render it insupportable, for the temperature seldom 
ranges above 130° or 140° — while, as we will see, it is sup- 
ported at much higher degrees even in such a Bath — but the 
highly faulty means employed to create and maintain the tem- 
perature—viz., throwing water on the heated bricks to rise up 
in the form of steamy vapour. In a properly constructed and 
regulated hot-air Bath a temperature twice as great can be sup- 
ported without the slightest inconvenience, and higher still, should 
curative purposes render it expedient. Mr. Johnson, writing 
more than half a century ago, may be excused for committing 
«uch a mistake, especially when we find **duly qualified practi- 
tioners,'^ in our day, committing far greater, when there are 
abundant facilities for obtaining correct information on the sub- 
ject. In a word, a Bath heated by the means Mr. Johnston 
describes is essentially a faulty Bath, however much it may be 
better than none at all, and this applies to all the various forms 
of Bath in different countries we are now about to notice. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his Travels, at the commencement of 
this century, in describing the Baths at Moscow, says : — 

*' Passing the public streets of the city, a number of men and women 
are often seen stark naked, lounging about before the public BatUs, and 
fflllriTig r together without the smallest sense of shame, or of the indecency 
of the exhibition. . . As soon as the inhabitants of these northern 
nations have endured the suffocating heat of their vapour baths — which is 
80 great that Englishmen would not conceive it possible to exist an instant 
in such a temperature — they stand naked, covered with profuse perspiration, 
cooling themselves in the open air. In summer they plunge into cold water ; 
during winter they roll about in snow, without sustaining any injury, or 
even catching cold. When the Russians leave a Bath of this kind, they, 
moreover, drink copious draughts of mead, as cold as it can be procured. 
These practices, which would kiU men of other nations, (!) seemed to delight 
them, and to add strength to their constitutions. 

** Being troubled with rheumatic pain, brought on by a sudden change 
-of weather — the thermometer falling, in one day, fiom 84° of Fahrenheit 
nearly to the freezing point — the author was persuaded to try a Russian 
Bath. Nothing could be more filthy or more revolting than one of these 
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places, for they are commonly fiUed wiih vermin. He had been reoom-' 
uended, however, to use the Georgian Bath, sitnate. in the anborbs : this- 
being described as the best in Moscow. It required more courage to enter 
this den than many of oar countrymen would exert for a similar purpose. 
The building was a small wooden hut ; at one end of it was a recess, black 
and fearful as the entrance to Tartarus. Two naked figures, with long- 
beards, conducted him to this spot, where, pointing to a plank covered by 
a single sheet, with a pillow, they told him to d£})osit his clothes, and tO' 
repose, if he thought proper ; but upon the sheet a number of cockroaches 
and crickets had usurped the only spot where a person might venture to sit 
down. As soon as he was undressed, they led him through a gloomy pas» 
sage into a chamber called the Bath : the ceremonies of whi^ place wiU- 
now be particularly described. 

•*Upon the left, hand were cisterns of water ; and upon the edges of 
these cisterns appeared a row of polished brass vessels. Towards the right 
was a stone ; and in the middle of the room a step to a platf(»in elevated 
above the floor. The hot vapour being collected near the rodT, the mor& 
the bather ascends the greater is the degree of heat to which he is exposed. 
A choice of temperature is therefore offered to him. On each side of the 
platform was a stove, in shape exactly resembling the tombs in our church- 
yards. The upper surface of each stove was covered with a bed of reeds, . 
and over the reeds was placed a sheet. The author was directed to mount 
upon one of these stoves, and to extend himself upon the sheet ; having 
done this, he found himself nearly elevated to the roof of the Bath^ and 
the heat of the ascending vapour threw him immediately into a most pro- 
ftise perspiration. 

*' The sensation resembled what he had fonaeriy experienced ia a 8iil>- 
terraneous cavern, called the Bath of Nero, upon the coast of Bala, near 
Naples. He neglected to take a thermometer with him on this occasion ; 
but the ordinary temperature of a Russian Bath is well known : it varies 
from 104° to 122° of Fahr., and sometimes, upon the upper stages near 
the roof, it is 20 degrees above fever heat (132° Fahr.) Thus situate, a 
man began to rub his skin with a woollen cloth, until the exterior surface 
of it peeled off. 

•• As soon as he had finished this operation with the woollen cloth, he 
was desired to descend ; and then several vessels of warm water were 
poured upon his head, whence it fell all over his body. He was next 
placed upon the floor, and the assistant washed his hair, scratching his 
head in aU parts. Afterwards, he made him again ascend the stove ; whea 
once more being stretched at length, a copious lather of soap was prepared, 
and his body was again rubbed ; after this, he was made to descend a second 
time, and was again soused with vessels of water. He was then desired to 
extend himself on the stove for the third time, and informed that the greatest 
degree of heat would now be given. To prepare for this, they cautioned 
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Mm to lie with his face downwards, and not to raise his head. Birch 
boughs were now brought, with their leaves on, and dipped in soap and hoi 
water ; with these they began to scrub him afresh : at the same time some 
hot water being cast upon red hot cannon balls and upon the principal 
stove, such vapour passed all over him, that it came like a stream of fire. 
If he ventured to raise hif head, but for an instant, and draw his breath, it 
seemed like inhaling flames. It was impossible to endure this for any 
length of time ; therefore, finding himself unable to cry out, he forced his 
way down from the stove, and was conducted to the lower part of the room ; 
here, being seated upon the floor, and the doors being opened, he soon re- 
covered sufficiently to walk out of the Bath." — Travels in various Cotmiries, 
&e,f voL i., c. 8. 



It will be observed that tbe Bussian Bath combined a large, 
and occasionally an oppressive, amount of vapour with heated 
air, and all the Batha among northern and eastern nations, ia 
modem times, have been remarkable for this very serious de- 
fect. The ventilation, also, being defective, tended to make 
their atmosphere more oppressive, while the higher tempera- 
tures which the body is capable of supporting, with salutary 
effect, could not be maintained. But, with all their imperfec- 
tions, even such Baths are far preferable to none ; and Dr. 
Clarke laudably advocated their adoption in England, but with- 
out success. 

The author of Letters from Scandinavia observes that "the 
eyes of a Russian gladden with rapture, when he speaks of the 
bagnio; it is his ne plus ultra of mortal bliss." He also de- 
scribes a primitive kind of bath in use among the ^inlanders, 
the construction being very imperfect, and the modus operandi 
somewhat similar to that practised in Russia, and also, as we 
shall see, in Japan, America and Ireland. "The Finlanders,'^ 
he says, ** generally go to the bath twice a week. The bath ift 
a small wooden building, within which is a sort of oven filled 
with round stones. Around these the fire is kindled until they 
have become red-hot, when water is thrown upon them, and the 
vapour from thence involves the bathers, who are seated upon, 
benches in a state of nature, and occasions a greater or less 
dtir^ee of perspiration in the patients." But Acerbi, who 
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visited Pinland in 1798, is more particular in his descriptioil 
of the Fin Bath and customs. He says : — 

** Another p&rticnlar that appeared was very singular among the 
enstoms of the Fins was their Baths, and manner of Bathing. Almost all 
tJie Finnish peasants have a small house built on purpose for a Bath; it 
•consists of only one small chamher, in the innermost part of which are 
placed a nnmher of stones, which are heated by fire till they become red. 
On these stones thus heated water is thrown, nntil the company within be 
involyed in a thick cloud of vapour. In this innermost part, the chamber 
is formed into two storeys for the accommodation of a greater number of 
persons within that small compass ; and it being the nature of heat and 
vapour to ascend, the second storey is, of course, the hottest. Men and 
women use the Bath promiscuously, without any concealment of dress, or 
being the least influenced by any emotions of attachment. If, however, a 
stranger open the door, and come on the bathers by surprise, the womeir 
are not a little startled at his appearance, for, besides his person, he 
introduces with him, by opening the door, a great quantity of light, which 
discovers at once to their view their situation, as well as forms. Withoat 
such an accident they remain, if not in total darkness, yet in great 
obscurity, as there is no other window besides a small hole, nor any light 
but what enters in from some chink in the roof of the house, or the 
-crevices between the ^neces of wood of which it is constructed. 

** I often amused myself by surprising the bathers in this manner, and 
I once or twice tried to go in and join the assembly, but the heat was so 
excessive that I could not breathe, and in the space of a minute at most, I 
verily believe, must have been suffocated. I sometimes stopped in for a 
moment, just to leave my thermometer in some proper place, and im- 
mediately went out again, where I would remain for a quarter of an hour, 
or ten minutes, and then enter again, and fetch the instrument to ascertain 
the degree of heat. My astonishment was so great that I could scarcely 
believe my senses, when I found that those people remain together, and 
amuse themselves, for the space of half-an-hour, and sometimes a whole 
hour, in the same chamber heated to the 70th or 75th degree of Celsius 
(168° and 167° Fahr). The thermometer in contact with those vapours 
become so hot, that I could scarcely hold it in my hands. 

** The Finlanders, all the while they are in this hot Bath, continue to 
mb themselves, and lash every part of their body with switches, formed of 
twigs of the birch tree. In ten minutes they become as red as raw flesh, 
and have altogether a very frightful appearance. In the winter season 
they frequently go out of the Bath, naked as they are, to roll themselves in 
t?ie snow, when the cold is 20 and even 30 degrees below zero. They will 
sometimes come out, still naked, and converse together, or with any one 
near them, in the open air. If traveUers happen to pass by while the 
peasants of any hamlet, or Uttle village, are in the Bath, and their 
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ftSsiBtance is needed, they will leave the Bath, and assist in yoking or 
unyoking, and fetching provender for the horses, or in anything else^ 
without any sort of covering whatever, while the passengers sit shivering 
with cold, though wrapped up in a good sound wolf's skin. There i» 
nothing more wonderful than the extremities of heat and cold which man 
is capahle of enduring through the power of habit. 

*^ The Finnish peasants pass thus instantaneously from an atmosphere of 
70 degrees of heat to one of 30 degrees of cold, a transition of 100 degrees 
(212^ Fahr.), which is the same thing as going out of boiling into freezing 
water! — and what is more astonishing, without the least inconvenience, 
while othw people are very sensibly affected by a variation of but five 
degrees, and in danger of being affected with rheumatism by the most 
trifling wind that blows. Those peasants assure you, that without the 
hot vapour Baths they could not sustain as they do, during the whole 
day, their various labours. By the Bath, they tell you, their strength i» 
recruited as much as hy rest and sleep. The heat of the vapour mollifies to 
such a degree their 'skin, that the men easily shave themselves with the 
most wretched razors, and without soap." — AeerhVs Travels through 
JSwedcfiy Finland, and Lapland, in 1798-9, vol. i., p. 297, &c. 

The author states that he was subsequently induced to take 
a Bath, and found by experience that his fears respecting the 
heat were imaginary, though the Bath was so imperfect. He 
says : — 

»♦ The heat of the vapour rose to 50'' of Celsius (122° Fahr.) ; at first I 
felt a violent oppression, and had it quickly augmented, I believe, naked 
as I was, I should have made my escape from the Bath ; but, forcing 
myself to persevere, I became gradually accustomed to it, and after some 
time was able to support a heat of 65 degrees (149° Fahr.). Under this 
heat it was extreme pleasure to throw water upon the head and to feel it 
running all over the body." — Vol. i., p. 338. 

In his Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
TJgyptians, Lane devotes a chapter to a minute description of 
the Bath, illustrated with plans. He says — *' Bathing is one 
of the greatest luxuries enjoyed by the people of Egypt. The 
inhabitants of the villages of this country, and those persons 
who cannot afford the trifling expense incurred in the public 
bath, often bathe in the Nile. . . . The rich have Baths 
in their own houses, but men who have this convenience often 
go to the public Bath ; and so also do the ladies, who, on many 
occasions, are invited to accompany there their female Mends* 
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There are, in Cairo, between nxt^ and $w€tUff Hhammama^ or 
Ittthfly to wliieh the public have access for a small expense.'' 

Denon, who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, says, in his 
TVavels^ that, " not knowing what to do with my inflamed eyesL 
I went to the Baths of the town (Girgeh), and found mudi ease 
fimn this remedy." He does not describe tiie Bath with the 
particnlarity that Lane does, but he took a sketch of it, which 
he ^ves ; and it represents the bather sitting on a marble seat 
in the centre of the Bath, with the attendant ^lampooing him, 
while another is standing by pouring tepid water over him, 
which runs all over the floor. This is the great eril of all such 
very imperfect modes of washing, as the atmosphere soon be- 
comes unpleasantly overcharged with vapour. 

Even in intertropical AMca the principal of the Bath pie- 
▼ails, and is variously applied for curative purposes — hot sand 
being a medium employed for producing heat. Daniell, in his 
Medical Topo^aphy and Diseases of Guinea^ says the native 
doctors pay marked attention to the due action of the cutaneofos 
tissues, as a means of relieving disease : — 

** The Mahomedan code of laws, whose sanitary injanctions are so 
well adapted for the advancement of the moral and physical condition of 
the barbarous pagan tribes in Central Africa, strictly enjoins not only 
ablnent but other hygienic measures for the promotion of cleanliness, and 
tiie proper discharge of the cutaneous functions. The inhabitants of most 
of tiie maritime localities in the Bights are fully acquainted with the im- 
portance of these views, and treat the remittent and other fevers to which 
they are subject by endeavouring to excite a long-continued and copious 
exudation of sweat by the aid of heated sand and hot water. 

" In some countries the patient is placed close to a large fire, whilst ia 
others he is held over it, water being slowly dropped thereon, so that 
the «team ae it ascends may act on the affected portion of the foody. 
After a careful observation of the good effects of this remedial system, I 
was led to pay more particular study to the utility of its application, aad 
at length to try a modified adaptation of it for the cure of adynamic re- 
mittent fevers, so destructive to European life. I have no hesitation in 
asserting that not only myself, but tnany others who have experienced its 
efficacy by the speedy restoration to healthy can vouch for its superiority over 
the ordinary practice of venesection, saline purgatives, and large doses fA 
calomel, &c."— P. 119. 
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The Greek 'Christians, ds already obsenred, had more sense 
than ttieir Eoman brethren, and did not abandon the Bath be- 
cause of its Pagan origin and decorations ; they wisely preserved 
it ; and Constantinople possessed some splendid public Baths — 
thoQgh not on such a scale of magnificenoe as those of the Em- 
•perors at Rome — when it was captured by the Turks, a.d. 1463, 
It is related that the conquerors crowded to the public and 
(private Baths of the luxurious city to refresh themselves after 
?the fatigues of the assault. 

Probably it was from the ancient Greeks that a knowledge 
of the Bath was first conveyed to all the Asiatic and African 
nations, where it has existed from time immemorial. It is not 
«asy to determine, to what precise period the descriptions in the 
•*' Thousand' and One Nights " — popularly known as the Arabian 
NigJiU^ Entertainment — refer; but fictitious though the narra- 
tives are, the customs and manners of the people are faithfully 
enough depicted, and in no respect more so than in showing the 
high estimation in which the Bath was held throughout the 
^ast many long centuries ago. From the story of Abooseer and 
Abookeer, we may learn how, in all probability, a knowledge of 
the Bath was diffused among the nations : — 

** So when Abooseer knew that there was not a Bath in the city, and 
ihat its inhabitants Imew not the Bath, nor what kind of a thing it was, he 
repaired to the council of the King, and went into him, and having kissed 
the gronnd before him and prayed for him, said to him, ' I am a man of a 
4itraage country, and my trade is that of a Bath-keeper, and I entered thy 
city, and desired to repair to the Bath, but saw not in it eren one Bath ; 
and how is it that the city that is of this beautiful description is without a 
Bath, which is one of the best of the delights of the world ? ' So the King 
said to him, 'What is the Bath?'" 

Abooseer describes the Bath, and assures the King, " thy 
city will not be a perfect city unless there be in it a Bath." 
Whereupon he was rewarded, and ordered to select a proper site 
cmd construct a Bath. When the building was completed and 
furnished, a crier was sent forth— 

*' To cry in the city, and to say, ' O creatures of God, repair to the 
S«th, which isnamed the Bath of the Sultan.' Bo the people came thithor. 
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and he ordered the Mamlonks to wash the bathers. The people descended 
into the tank, and came np ; and, after they had come up, they sat upon the 
raised floor, while the Mamlonks rubbed them as Abooseer had taught them ; 
and the people continued to enter the Bath, and to gratify their desire 
thereby, and go forth without paying, for the space of three days. 

** After that, on the fourth day, Abooseer invited the King to the Bath. 
So he mounted, with the great men of his empire, and they went thither. 
He pulled off his clothes and entered the inner department ; and Abooseer 
entered and rubbed the King with the bag, removing from his person the 
impure particles like twists of thread, and showing them to him, whereat 
the King rejoiced. . . After Abooseer has washed his skin, he mixed 
for him some rosewater with the water of the tank ; and the King descended 
into the tank and came forth, and his skin was softened, and he experienced 
a liveliness which in his Ufe he had never known before. Then after that 
Abooseer seated him upon the raised floor, and the Mamlouks proceeded U> 
perform on him the operation of gently rubbing and pressing him, while 
the perfuming vessels diffused the odour of aloes-wood. And the Kin^ 
said, * master ! is this the Bath ? ' Abooseer answered * Yes.' And the 
King said to him, * By my head, my city hath not become a city, save b j 
this Bath ! ' " — Lane's Edition, cap. 27, p. 645, See. 

In Klanikoff *8 Travels in th$ Khanet of Bokliara^ in 1843, 
there is a description of the Bath, which answers in all esseDtial 
particulars to that on the hot-air principle among the ancient 
Greeks and Komans : — 

** The baths of Bokhara consist of four compartments. The first is the 
ante-chamber, wdth carpets spread on the floor. Two or three small look> 
iDg-glasses of Russian manufacture are stuck into the walls. Here the 
visitors throw off their upper dress, before they are ushered into the second 
apartment, having a warmer temperature than • the fii'st. The bathers 
divest themselves in this room of their remaining clothes, and, wrapping 
a lung, or bathing girdle, round them, step thence into the third room^ 
which is the hottest of the three. Here, seated on the floor, you wait until 
a strong perspiration comes over you, after which you pass into the fourth 
apartment, where you lay down with your chest on a carpet, and give 
yourself up to the man whose business it is to crack all your joints. Bat 
the skill of these crackers of joints at Bokhara is said to be much inferior 
to that of their profession in Turkey ; for though I was in the hands of the 
most desperate of their gang, they never could make all my joints crack, 
which is said to be the case in the Ottoman Empire. After this noisy part 
of the operation is over, they proceed to rub you with a coarse hair-cloth, 
and finish by pouring cold water over you. 

*' The faithful get shaved on such occasions, and then repair into the 
second apartment, from which they pass into the first, where the amatiUtm 
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Test and sip their tea. Baths at Bokhara, as well as in Tni^ey, are heated 
ftom below, and are not rery comfortable. The best I saw wefre those of 
!&fis-ghiran and Basari Hojce. 

** The usual expenses of saeh Baths are one -p^l tot taking care of the 
clothes ; five piils for the use of the Bath ; from seven to thirty ptils for 
tixbbin^ and scraping ; so that the outside of the expense does not exceed 
tme tenga. The city has sixteen principal Baths.** — Pe Bodet* TranalatioHy 
p. 112, &c, 

Mr. ElliBy in his Journal of the JSmhassy to Chimt, in 1816^ 
Ascribes a Chinese Bath that he visited at Nankin :^- 

** Near this temple is a pnblic vapour Bath, called, or rather miscalled. 
The Bath of Fragrant Water, where dirty Chinese may be stewed clean for 
ten chens, or three farthings. The Bath is a small room of one hundred 
feet area, divided into four compartments, and paved with coarse marble. 
The heat is considerable ; and as the number admitted into the Bath has 
no limits but the capacity of the area, the stench is excessive ; altogether I 
thought it the most disgusting cleansing apparatus I had ever seen, and 
worthy of this nasty nation." — ^Vol. ii., p. 13. 

But as Erasmus Wilson observed: — ** What would Mr. 
Ellis say of a country in which there existed no cleansing 
apparatus whatever? — for example his own.'^ Such homo 
questions, however, are not pleasant, Mr. Fortune, who visited 
the Celestial Empire in 1842-8, as Botanical Collector to the 
Horticultural Society of London, supplies the following descrip- 
tion of a Chinese Bath: — 

** In the town of Shanghae, as well as in many other large Chinese 
towns, there are a number of public hot-water bathing establishments,, 
which must be of great importance as regards the health and comfort of 
the natives. I will describe one which I passed daily during my residence 
in Shanghae. 

** There are two outer rooms used for undressing and dressing ; the 
first and largest is for the poorer classes ; the second, for those who con- 
sider themselves more respectable, and who wish to be private. As you 
enter the largest of these rooms, a placard, which is hung near the door, 
informs you what the charges are, and a man stands there to receive the 
money on entrance. Arranged in rows down the middle and round the 
sides of both rodms are a number of small boxes or lockers, furnished with 
lock and key, into which the visitors put their clothes, and where they oan 
make sure of finding them when they return from the bathing room, which 
is entered by a small door at the farther end of the building, and is about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet wide ; the water occupying the whole 

L 
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Bpace, except a narrow path round the sides. The water is from one to 
eighteen inches deep, and the sides of the Bath are lined with marble 
Blabs, from which the bathers step into the water, and on which they sai 
and wash themselves ; the fomace is placed on the ontside, and the flues 
are carried below the centre of the Bath. 

*'In the afternoon and evening this establishment is crowded with 
visitors ; and on entering the bath-room, the first impression is almost 
insupportable. The hot steam or vapour meets you at the door, filling the 
ejes and ears, and causing the perspiration to run from every pore of the 
body ; it almost darkens the place ; and the Chinamen seen in this im- 
perfect light, with their brown skins and long tails, sporting amongst the 
water, render the scene a most ludicrous one to an Englishman. 

*' Those visitors who use the common room pay only six copper cash; 
the others pay eighteen, but they have, in addition, a cup of tea and a 
pipe of tobacco from the proprietors. I may mention that 100 copper cash, 
amount to about 4^. of our money, so that the first class enjoy a hot- water 
bath for about one farthing ! and the other a bath, a private room, a cnp 
of tea, and a pipe of tobacco for something less than one penny !*' — I\co 
Visits to the Tea Countries of China, vol. i., p. 197. 

From Cliiiia it may be presumed that a knowledge of tlie 
'bath reached Japan, and we have an interesting account of its 
existence there two centuries ago, though in a very primitive 
and imperfect fashion. The account is contained in Kampfer's 
Sistory of Japan, He visited the country in 1690, and spent 
two years there. He was the first scientific European and ac- 
curate observer to whom we are indebted for a correct know- 
ledge of that singular people. He says: — 

'*The bathing -place, commonly built on the back side of the garden, 
contains either a hot-house to sweat in, or a warm bath, and sometimes 
both. It is made warm and got ready every evening, because the Japanese 
usually bathe or sweat after their day's journey is over, thinking by this 
means to refresh themselves, and to sweat off their weariness. As they can 
imdress themselves in an instant, so they are ready at a minute's warning 
to go into it ; for they need but untie their sash, and all their clothes fall 
down at once, leaving them quite naked, excepting a small band which they 
wear close to the body about their waist. 

"Their hot-house, which they go into only to sweat, is an almost cubi- 
cal trunk, or stove, raised about three feet above the ground, and built 
close to the wall of the bathing-place, on the outside — not quite six feet 
high ; but about nine feet long, and of the same breadth. The floor is 
laid with small planed laths or planks, some few inches distant from each 
other, both for the easy passage of the rising vapours, and the convenient 
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outlet for the water. Ton go, or rather creep in through a small door or 
-shatter. There are two other shatters, one on each side, to let oat the 
saperflaoas yapoar. The empty space beneath, down to the groand, is 
enclosed with a wall to prevent the vapoors from getting oat on the sides. 
" Towards the yard, jast beneath the hot-hoase, is a famace, part of 
which stands oat towards the yard, where they pat the necessary water and 
plants. This part is shat with a clap-board when the fire is baming, to 
make all the vapoors ascend throagh the inner and open part into the hot- 
iioose. There are always two tabs, one of warm the other of cold water, 
for such as have a mind to wash them^lves." — Vol. ii., p. 424. 

The Japanese and Chinese bath present, no doubt, a very 
rude departure from the magnificence and grandeur of the Greek 
and Eoman models, yet the principle in all is the same, and the 
defence can be offered for them that a sensible wife pleaded for 
rather an indifferent husband — '^ Ms had enough to he sure, still 
he^s a precious sight hetter than none.** However primitive in 
construction and in operation, they had the effect of thoroughly 
^flashing the pores of the skin far more effectually than any form 
of water bath could possibly do, and it is by the potency of its 
action in the exudation of the excrementitious matters of the 
body through the medium of the skin, that the Oriental bath 
exercises its acknowledged sanitary and sanative influences. 
Vtsihle vapour is not in anywise essential to the efficiency of the 
bath. Quite the contrary — it is an imperfection. Its use clearly 
arose from the want of a more effective mode of heating the 
bath, and maintaining the necessary temperature. It was sought 
to supply the place of a properly constructed heating apparatus, 
by throwing water on the hot stones or bricks, which created a 
higher temperature than could be otherwise obtained, owing to 
the defective means employed. The Japanese, however, endea- 
voured, by the combustion of aromatic plants in the stove, to 
make the vapour as pleasant as possible. 

By what means a knowledge of the hot-air Bath reached 
the American continent can only be the subject of speculation. 
Probably the use of thermal springs led to the discovery and 
application of the principle among the Indians, as we conjec- 
ture it did among whatever people first constructed a hot-air 
Bath in the East. Be this as it may, however, it is certain 
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that the aborigines understood the principle, and in their own 
primitiye way, availed themselves of it, with confidence and 
success, as a curative agent in disease, for ages hefore a European 
is recorded to have set foot upon their shores. In Qgilby's 
America, published in 1671, we read that the natives of I^ew 
Netherlands, now New York — 

** Are very patient of heat, cold, hunger, and thirst. They hove a 
strange waj of nsiog stoves, which are set in the ground and covered with 
earth, into which thej go through a little door. A sick person coming 
into the same, sets himself down, and places hot stones around abont him ; 
which done, and having sweat a considerable time, he leaps into colA 
water, by which he finds ease of all his distempers.*' — Page 178. 

A very descriptive account of the Indian mode of using 
the Bath in sickness was supplied by the celebrated William 
Penn, the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, to. Dr. Baynard,, 
and published by him in his and Sir John Floyer's Psychrotogia, 
He describes the process, of which he was an eye- witness nearly 
two centuries ago, as foUowfe : — 

*' As I find the Indians upon the Continent more incident to fevers than 
any other distempers, so they rarely fail to cure themselves by great aweai" 
ihffi and immediately plunging themselves into cold water, which they say 
it the only way not to catch cold. 

" I once saw an instance of it, with divers more in company. For being 
upon a discovery of the back part of the country, I called upon an Indian of 
note, whose name was Tenoughan, the Captain -General of the clans of 
Indians in those parts. I found him ill of a fever, his head and limbs 
mach affected with pain, and,- at the same time, his wife preparing a bagnio 
for him. 

"The bagnio resembled a large oven, into which he crept by the door 
on the one side, while she put several red-hot stones in at a small door on 
the other side thereof, and then fastened the doors as closely from the idr 
As she could. 

" Now, while he was sweating in this bagnio, his wife (for they disdain 
no service) was, with an axe, cutting her husband a passage into the river 
(being the winter of 1683, the great frost, and the ice very thick) in order 
to the immersing himself after he should come out of the bath. 

**In leils than half-an-hour h^ was in so great a sweat, that when be* 
CMne out he was as wet as if he had come out of a river, and the reek or 
steam of his body so thick that it was hard to discern anybody's face that 
stood near him. In this condition, stark naked, his breach clout only ex- 
cepted, he ran to the river, which was about twenty paces, and ducked hfm^ 
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^df twice Of thrice therein, and so returned (passing only throngh his bagnio 
to mitigate the immediate stroke of the cold) to his own house, perhaps 
twenty paqes further, and, wrapping himself in his woollen mantle, lay down 
at his length near a long (but gentle) fire in the middle of his wigwam, or 
house, turning himself several times till he was dry, and then he rose and 
fell to getting us our dinner, seeming to be as easy and well in health as at 
any other time.** 

This letter certainly supplies a very interesting description 
of the adaptation, by the^ American Indians, of the principle of 
the Oriental Bath. We may be assured that rude nations would 
never have preserved that principle had they not experienced 
its great value — their philosophy being necessarily of too prac- 
tical a character to permit the sacrifice of facts to sustain irra- 
tional theories. Gent, in his History of Virginia, also describes 
the Indian mode of using the sweating bath as prescribed by 
the doctor, or "medicine- man" — 

"The doctor takes three or four large stones, which, after having heated 
red-hot, he places in the middle of the stove, laying on them some of the 
ixmer bark of oak, beaten in a mortar, to keep them from burning ; this 
^ing done, they (the patients) creep in, six or eight at a time, or as many 
«8 the place will hold, and then close up the mouth of the stove, which is 
Vflually made like an oven in some bank near the water-side; in the mean- 
while, the doctor to raise a steam, after they have been stewing a little time, 
pours cold water on the stones, and now and then sprinkles the men to 
keep them from fainting ; after they have sweat as long as they can well 
endure it, they saHy out, and (though it be in the depth of winter) forth- 
with plunge themselves over head and ears in cold water, which instantly 
"Closes up the pores 2JidL preserves them from taking cold** 

Captain Carver, who travelled through the interior parts of 
North America in 1766-7-8, says *' the Indians in general are 
healthy, and subject but to few diseases." As in all rude states 
-9f society their priests are their physicians, and disease is re- 
:garded as the product of some supernatural agency. 

" The disorder to which they are most subject is the pleurisy ; for the re- 
iiioval of which they apply their grand remedy and preservative against the 
generality of their complaints — sweating. 

The manner in which they conBtruct their stoves for this purpose is as 
i«Uows : — They fix several small poles in the ground, the tops of which they 
twist together so as to form a rotundo : this frame they cover with skins or 
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blankets ; and they lay them on with so much nicety that the air is kept 
from entering through any crevice ; a small space being only left just sut- 
ficient to creep in at, which is immediately after closed. In the middle of 
this confined building they place red-hot stones, on which they poor water 
till a steam arises that produces a great degree of heat. 

" This causes an instantaneous perspiration, which they increase' as they 
please. Haying continued in it for some time they immediately hasten ta 
the nearest stream and plunge into the water ; and, after bathing therein 
for about half-a-minute, they put on their clothes, sit down, and smoke 
with great composure, thoroughly persuaded that the remedy will prove 
efficacious. — Travels^ p. 890. 

Some tribes use different forms of Bath, but they are jdl di- 
rected to the one great end — sweating. In the History of the 
Expedition under Captains Lewis and Clark to the sources of 
the Missouri and across the Eocky Mountains to the Pacific, 
during 1804-5- 6, there are references to the primitive Baths used, 
by several tribes. The Chopunnish tribe formed their bath, 
thus :— 

*' Just above this camp we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian 
bathing himself in a small pond or hole of water, warmed by throwing in 
hot stones. They are generally healthy — the only disorders which we had 
occasion to remark being of a scrofulous kind, and for these, as well as for 
the amusement of those who are in good health, hot and cold bathing is 
very commonly used." — ^Vol i. p. 584. 

On their return from the Pacific they fell in with a tribe that 
used the sweating-house similar to that described by Penn and 
Carver : — 

** We observed a vapour bath or sweating-house in a different form from 
that used on the frontiers of the United States or in the Rocky Mountains. 
It was a hollow square of six or eight feet deep, formed in the river bank, 
by damming up with mud the other three sides, and covering the whole 
completely, except an aperture about two feet wide at the top. The bathers 
descended by this hole, taking with them a number of heated stones and 
jugs of water, and after being seated round the room throw the water on 
the stones till the steam becomes sufficiently high for their purposes. 

*' The Baths of the Indians in the Rocky Mountains are of different 
sizes — the most common being made of mud and sticks, like an oven, but 
the mode of raising the steam is exactly the same. . . Almost univer« 
sally these Baths are in the neighbourhood of running water, into which 
the Indians plunge immediately on coming out. . . This Bath is em* 
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ployed either for pleasnre or for health, and is used indiscriminately for 
rheumatism, venereal, or, in short, for all kinds of diseases. '* — Vol. ii. p. 4. 

In principle^ the same form of bath is, at the present day, 
in use among the Indians in Mexico, California, and other parts 
of the great American Continent. Some tribes only avail them- 
selves of the bath as a curative agent in disease ^ while others 
employ it as a luxury of daily life, and they are remarkable for thede- 
Telopmentof physical strength which they exhibit. Von Tem psky, 
in his Narrative of a Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, 
in 1853-5, thus describes the habitual use of the bath by 
the Catarina Inditins — 

** Water heing in that valley, in certain seasons, a commodity rather diffi- 
enlt to get at from the village (Santa Catarina), as the descent to the river 
is a work of good three hoars, I suppose that this inconvenience for frequent 
bathing must have been the source of a peculiar custom of the people, said 
%o\)Q 08 ancient as their tribe. This is, the use of hot bath-houses. Every 
home has next to it one of them, in the shape of an oven, built of sun-bricks, 
or round stones. It has no opening but a low door, near the ground, big 
enough to allow a person to creep into it. The interior is heated by means 
of hot stones. A bowl of water is put in, the naked bather hocks on 
the ground, and the door is closed upon him. The heat evaporates the 
water in the bowl, and, surrounding the body with an atmosphere of warm 
moisture, accelerates the process of evaporation, that soon streams down 
the skin like rain. When the bather feels himself thoroughly soaked, he 
comes forth, rubs himself dry, and is thus well bathed.* In the Sierra Ne- 
Tada, in California, I have seen similar huts, built of reeds and earth, for 
a similar purpose, but only used by the Indians there in cases of disease" — 
Page 389. 

The author of The Ten Tribes Historically Identified informs 
us that the Mexican physicans, for the preservation of health 
and cure of distempers, esteem the Bath very highly. It is 
formed of bricks, in shape like an oven; and "opposite tho 
entrance there is a furnace of stone or raw bricks, with its 
mouth outwards to receive the fael from without, and a hole 
above to carry off the smoke.** He says : — 

** When any one goes in to bathe, he first lays a matrass within the 
Temazcalli, or bath, a pitcher of water, and a bunch of fragrant herbs. 
He then orders a fire to be made in the furnace, which is kept burning 
until the stones which join the Temazcalli and furnace are quite hot. The 
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P^rsooi who is to nse the Bath enters, aco<Mnpapied bj ^ domesiie. He is 
either noiie or slightly covered. As soon aa he entera, he shuts the e^- 
trance close, but leaves the air-hole at the top open for a few minutes to 
let oat the smoke, shonld any have collected in the yanlt. When it is all 
oat he stops ap the air-hole. He then throws water an the hot stones^ 
from which immediately rises a thick vapour to the tep of the TemazealH^ 
While the person lies on the mat, the domestic drives the vapoor down- 
wards, and with a bunch of herbs gently beats the patient over the ailing 
part, the herbs being first dipped in water, which is, by that time, a little 
warm. The patient falls immediately into a soft and copious perspiratitm, 
which is increased or diminished at pleasure, according as th^ oasje ce- 
qoires. . . . 

" The Temazcalli has been successfolly used in various disorders, es- 
pecially those connected with the digestive organs. The Indian women 
nae it frequently, aatd altca^ after ehiidhirih; as also persons wh9 have 
keen etung by some poistmous reptile. The Temaecalli is so ccmunon, that 
in every place inhabited by the Indians there are many of them." — AppeH" 
diXi p. 363. 

It certainly is remarkable that a somewhat similar adaptation 
of the principle of the Oriental bath, which we find existing 
ages ago among the Japanese and on the American Continent^ 
•hould also have been in nse in Ireland. By what means, or at 
what remote period, a knowledge of that principle first reached 
Ireland, it is now impossible to determine; but we have 
unquestionable evidence that the bath has existed for ages in 
Ireland, and that in some districts it is still in use. It appears, 
however, to have been exclusively employed for its curative vir- 
tues in certain diseases. According to Dr. Haughton, in hia 
/c««ay on the Oriental BatJt^ '*Two varieties of Tig AUui, or 
sweating-houses, exist in Ireland, one kind being capable of 
containing a good many persons, and the other only intended 
for a single occupant." 

A lady supplied Mr, Urquhart with the following description 

of the Irish Bath, as she recollected having seen it in her early 

days: — 

*' With respect to the sweating-houses, as they are called, I rememb^ 
about forty years ago (about 1810), seeing one in the island of BathHn, 
and shall try to give you a description of it. It was built of basalt stones, 
very much in the shape of a bee-hive, with a row of stones for the person 
to sit on when xmdergoing the operation. There was a hole at ihe to|», 
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:^j)4 <uie near the grotmd, where the person crept in and seated him or her- 
8^, the stones having been heated in the same way as an oven for baking 
Inread is, the hole on the top being covered with a sod while being heated, 
Vat, I suppose, removed to admit the person to breathe. Before entering, 
mpL^ patient was stripped naked, and o^ coming oat, dressed again in the 
open air. The process was reckoned a sovereign onre for rheumatism 9fi^ 
all sorts of pains and aches." 

This form of bath was obviously designed to accommodaio 
^ore than one person at a time. Dr. Tucker, of Sligo, gives a 
description of a bath as constructed to admit one person only : — - 

** It is bnilt of stone and mortar, and brought to a round top. It is 
flicfficiently large for one person to sit on a chair inside, the door being 
laerely large enough to admit a person on his hands and knees. When any 
t>f the old people of the neighbourhood are seized with pains, they at once 
Twve recourse to the sweat-house^ which is brought to the proper temperature 
by placing therein a large turf fire, after the manner of an oven, which is 
left until it is burned quite down^ the door being a flat stone and airtight, 
4Mid the roof, or outside of the house, being covered with clay to the depth 
'Oi about a foot, to prevent the escape of heat. 

**'When the remains of the flre are taken out, the floor is strewn with 
^een rushes, and the person to be cured is escorted to ihe bath by a second 
person carrying a pair of blankets. The invalid having crept in, plants 
JbpuBelf or herself in a chair, and there remains until the perspiration rolls 
off in large drops. 

"When sufficiently operated on, he or she, as the case may be, is 
anxious to get out, and the person in waiting swaddles him up in the 
blankets, and off home and then to bed. I have heard old people say that 
tbey would not have been alive twenty years ago, only for the sweating- 
JiOUBe.'* 

As to the materials employed in the construction of these 
«weating-houses, Br. Hanghton observes that *' In Rathlin Island 
the material is turf and loose stones. In Fermanagh and Tip* 
perary stone and mortar, or clay and stones covered with sods, 
whilst (some twenty years ago, i.e.y 1840) large slates, placed 
gainst a hollow bank, were used for the same purpose, near the 
filate quarries of Kilkenny,'' Dr, Tucker says — ''Remains of 
the Tig Allui ajpc also found in the County Tyrone of the 
following dinwai8io©s:--r-*<J'ive feet in height, nine in length, 
and four in width, being built of solid masonry, and shaped like 
A bee-hive at the top." 
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Willi as mucli brerity as the subject permitted, we haye 
thus traced, from the remotest ages, the existence of The Bath 
oyer eyerj quarter of the globe, and it will be observed that 
whether used as a coratiye i^ent in disease, or enjoyed as & 
luxury, the great object always in view was to bring into play^ 
the action of Air, Water, and Heat on the human body, so as 
to excite perspiration. To attain this end, we have seen that 
yarious rude and imperfect means were employed; but however 
fjEiulty and primitive the contrivances resorted to, they were 
nevertheless such as to produce the desired effect. The great 
Therapeutic properties of The Bath, it is true, could not be 
fully developed by the defective constructions so generally used, 
for the skin being at once an exhalent and an absorbent, it is 
essential to the full, vigorous, and healthful action of The Bath, 
as will be amply explained, that while the excrementitious mat- 
ter — ^the refuse of the blood — is exuded by copious perspiration,, 
an adequate compensating supply of oxygen, to replenish and 
invigorate, should be inhaled and absorbed. Hence a plentiful 
supply of pure Air and Water is essentially necessary; but in 
so far as benefit was derived from the imperfect application of 
the principle of The Bath, by the nations that employed it, we 
may learn to appreciate its true value when carried out scien- 
tifically in accordance with the unerring teachiDg of physiology. 

Candidly considering the history of The Bath, the conclu- 
sion irresistibly forced on the mind is — that its utility alone 
was the cause of its universality, for it surely would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that it could possibly have survived the vicissi- 
tudes of ages, had it not possessed a healthful and curative 
potency, which commended it to the practical wisdom of mankind. 
As an institution valued and honoured, the Bath flourished in 
the most renowned nations of antiquity — the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and when it was buried 
amid the splendid ruins of the Greek gymnasiums, and shared 
the destructive fate that overwhelmed the resplendent architec- 
tural glories of Imperial Rome, it nevertheless survived in far 
distant j)arts of Asia, among the untutored tribes of the Ame- 
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rican Continent^ and in our own island. The universality of th& 
the bath, therefore — its existence during thomands ofyea/ra in every- 
quarter of the globe, furnishes prima facie proof of its value far 
superior to any that mere abstract. reasoning could supply. 

It might have been imagined that such an institution would 
naturally commend itself to a medical profession conscious of 
its high moral obligations, if not suddenly at first, at least after 
some of the most eminent medical men of the day had tested 
its merits Bnd certified to its great therapeutic power. But the 
Bath has experienced no appreciative welcome from the profes- 
sion as a body, more particularly from the teachers and leaders 
of medical opinion. 

" We ask ourselves," says Erasmus Wilson, one of the first 
authorities of the day, *' not what disease will be benefitted by 
the thermae ? but what disease can resist its power ? Yet, not- 
withstanding a "cloud of witnesses" have given similar testi- 
mony, those who control medical teaching, opinion, and practice, 
still remain obdurate, and Drug Medication still goes on in its 
old ways, and will continue to do so, as long as credulous 
patients are content to remain the passive victims of its mal- 
practices. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Bath in Britain after the departure of the Bomans — Its sub- 
sequeni destruction — The Baths of Europe during the Middlf 
Ages — Early advocates rf the revival of th^ Boman Bathr-- 
Apathy of Medical men — The story qf its uUimaU revival ani 
successful estcMishment — Opposition qf Drug practitioner^-^ 
The Bath the perfection of Hydropathic practice. 

It is now nearly fifteen hundred ^^ears since the last of the 
Boman legions departed from Britain, leaying behind them the 
Hot-air Bath as an established institution. From the numerouf 
remains that have been discovered in various places it is evident 
there were Baths in all the towns and cities garrisoned by the 
Boman troops, who used it not so much as a luxury as for its 
undoubted sanitary and invigoiating influences. But there is 
no evidence that the inhabitants of the country ever regarded it 
with favour ; on the contrary, the probability is that, as a cus- 
tom introduced by their conquerors, they looked upon it with 
suspicion, and were averse to its adoption. The civil commo- 
tions that disturbed the country, and rendered anarchy prevalent 
long after the retirement of the Komans, was also unfavourable 
to the permanence of any institution, however excellent in itself, 
that was introduced by them ; and if the Bath did survive until 
the inhabitants generally embraced Christianity, it appears most 
probable that its use was then forbidden as sinful. 

The Druids had their . sacred springs, round which were 
<5entred popular superstitions, and the early Christian priests, 
who soon became adepts in the craft of their Pagan predecessors, 
made use of those superstitions, and gave them a new direction 
to augment their own influence. Churches were erected in the 
vicinity of the ancient sacred springs, which were associated, 
Jjy dedication or otherwise, with the names of reputed martyrs 
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imd saints, by whoso intercession miraculous cures were pro- 
<)nredy wbicli cast into the shade all the ma!rvels that had been, 
effected by the waters while under the influence of Pagan divi- 
nities. Such pious frauds were flrst countenanced for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the transition of the ignorant and supersti- 
tiotis from their old to the new faith, and confirming them 
therein, while they were afterwards systematically encouraged 
as affording a profitable source of income. In this way tho 
impostures of Paganism were imitated, and Christians were 
taught that the Holy "Waters had no healing powers for the 
ailing who resorted to them, unless they submitted, with an un- 
reasoning obedience and an implicit faith, to all the rites and 
xjeremonies prescribed for their use. 

If, then, the Roman Bath survived for any length of time 
in Britain after the departure of its introducers, we may bo 
satisfied that it utterly perished on the general conformity of 
the inhabitants to Christianity. We find no reference to it in 
axiy of the early Christian writers, and no trace of it in ancient 
ehrotdcles, whereas there is ample evidence of the superstitions- 
that were cherished concerning *' Holy "Wells" — superstitions, 
indeed, which thoroughly impregnated the popular mind, and 
have been preserved with a remarkable freshness down to our 
own times. 

* 

"We have seen how the principle of the Roman Bath w6» 
'Jireserved in various' countries, however imperfectly it was 
carried out; but although warm, tepid, and vapour Baths 
existed in Italy, Germany, Friance, and Britain during the 
middle ages, still there was no effort to improve them after the 
ancient models. The thermal springs in Germany were brought 
into revived notice at the commencement of the ninth centui*y 
by Charlemagne, who, having derived benefit from the use of 
the inijieral springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, had a capacious bathing 
basin erected for his own use and that of bis family. Courtly 
example is infectious, and attention was thus drawn to th^ 
theniial springs of Italy and France, as well as to those of 
tJennaJiy. It became fashionable to resort to them, and 
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gradually bathing attained such popularity that public Baths 
were constructed in the principal towns and cities. Grosley, 
in his Ephemerides Troyennes, says : — 

*' The barbarism of the middle ages not being able to attain magnifi- 
cence, confined itself to the conyenience of the public baths and other 
'establishments which were erected in Earope. The idea was dae to the 
Arabs, among whom the arts and sciences had found an asylum. The 
Crusades and commerce had opened up to Europeans the countries which 
flourished under the rule of this people, and the natural taste for imitation 
<lid the rest. The Vapour and Public Baths were, for a long period, as 
much frequented in Europe as they were at the present day in the Levant. 
People were attracted to them for the sake of health and cleanliness ; but 
above all, from the want of society felt by persons who saw little of each 
^ther except in these places. Some took Water Baths ; others Vapour 
Baths ; while several came only to gossip, comfortably protected from the 
'Cpld. For these last, the Baths were what the stoves pf Germany, the reata- 
mineta of Holland, and the cafes of Paris are to this day." See also 
Lagneau's Traits Complet des Bains, 

In his D^anee in the Sixteenth Centwry, Marchangy says, 
^'It was only at the Baths, at Church, or in sickness that 
women evei* saw each other. The men also assembled at the 
Bath, the barber's, the wine-shops, and the market-places. 
There were private baths in the hotels, and persons asked to 
dinner were, at the same time invited to bathe." In his 
Historical Essays on Paris, St. Foix states that " the use of 
Vapour Baths was formerly as common in France, even 
among the common people, as it is and always has been in 
Oreece and Asia. They went to them almost daily. St. Kigo- 
bert caused baths to be built for the Canons of his Church, and 
supplied wood for heating them. Pope Adrian recommends 
the clergy of each parish to go to bathe, in procession, every 
Thursday, singing psalms the while." 

In the sixteenth century there was a marked decline over 
Western Europe in the public taste for warm bathing, which 
has been ascribed to the wearing of linen becoming general — 
the supposition being that its use obviated the necessity for 
frequent ablutions as a matter of cleanliness ; while for any- 
other healthful purpose bathing does not appear to have been 
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^nerally appreciated, even by the medical profession. The 
practice was universally neglected ; yet we find that occasionally 
intelligent minds sought to direct attention to the importemce 
of the subject, and that the revival of the Roman Bath was ad- 
vocated for more than two hundred years, before any one was 
ibund to practically appreciate its advantages and undertake its 
re-establishment. 

In 1645, Laurence Joubert published at Frankfort a work 
4m the Baths of the Greeks and Romans, and in 1673, Dr. John 
Archer published a work entitled Every Man his own Physician^ 
which, says Dr. Hamilton, in his History of Medicine, ** although 
little noticed, was a useful work in its day.'' Dr. Archer 
strongly recommended the Yapour Bath for rheumatism and 
other complaints. But the attempt to revive the Bath met 
with no encouragement, and this is largely attributable to the 
defective state of physiological knowledge, in consequence of 
which the grossest ignorance prevailed even among medical 
men concerning the action of heat and cold on the human sys- 
tem — an ignorance still too mischievously prevalent, — and not 
a college or learned society in Europe evinced the slightest dis- 
position to undertake or encourage the rational investigation of 
the subject. , 

An effort was indeed made to introduce and popularise in 
medical practice the use of the Yapour Bath, but there was a 
sufficient reason for that in the fact of its being advocated as a 
means by which unfortunate patients could be more easily im- 
pregnated with poisonous medical substances, while in cases 
where the application of the heat of the Bath alone did exercise 
salutary influences, the happy results so produced could be 
readily enough ascribed to the action of the medicated vapour. 
Various publications appeared on the subject during the century 
that preceded the revival of the Roman Bath, and sulphur, mer- 
curial, acid, and various other forms of medicated baths were 
advocated and employed ; but any good that ever resulted from 
them wns owing to the action of the htit, and not to that of 
the poisonous matter with which the vapour was surcharged. 
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Yet with some practitioners sneh baths are Bfill &yoiiraUy 
garded, while tfaej ridicule and affect to despise the simplidty, 
tiie pnrity, the incontestible potency, and nneqnalled aahibntjr 
of the Hot- Air BaA. 

In 1769 Dr. Thos. Benman paWshed a ZeHer im the C^n- 
wtruetion and Vu of Vwpmtr Baths, and in 1772 Cameron's ad- 
mirable work on the Baths of the Bomans appeared, wiih splendid 
illnstrations after Palladio. Dr. Playfair pnWshed his Mrihod 
of Constructing Vapow Baths in 1783; and in 1802 the pbSff- 
Sophie Coont Bumford gave to the world his excdlent treatise Oft 
the Salubrity of Warm Bathing, in whieh he detailed his owfi 
experience, and, with great ability and eamestneas, advooafed 
the reviyal of the Roman Bath. He had been ordered by \m 
physician to try the waters of Harrogate in the hope of shaking 
off the lingering and debilitating effects of a ^lerioiis illness^ 
and he says : — 

^ At first I went into the Bath at about ten o*ch)ck in the erening, nxA 
Temained in it from ten to fifteen minntes, and immediately on eoming odt 
<rf it went to bed, my bed having beoi weU warmed with a view to preyent- 
ing mj taking cold, 

" Having pnrsned this method some time, and finding myself frequently 
feverish and restless after bathinff, I accidentally, in conversation, men- 
tioned the drcmnstance to an intelligent gentleman who had Icmg been ib. 
the habit of visiting Harrogate every year. He advised me to ehange my 
hour of bathing, and to stay longer in the bath, and, above all, to avoid 
going into a warmed bed on coming out of it. I followed his advice, and 
shall have reason all my life to tlumk him for it.*' 

He took the Bath regularly every third day about two hours 
before dinner ; on coming out he sat in his own room without 
a fire, and found himself no longer troubled with feverish heats. 
So far from feeling chilly, or particularly sensible to cold oh 
coming out of the Bath, he found an insensibility to cold gra- 
dually growing upon him. He then commenced bathing every 
second day, and soon every day, with the most favourable re- 
sults, though he says — 

" This experiment was thought to be very hazardous by many persona at 
Harrogate, and even by the P/iysician, who did not much approve of my pro- 
ceedings ; but as no inconvenience of any kind appeared to result from it. 
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Ai(( 88 I found myself growing stronger eyery day and gaming fresh healili, 
iUliTity and spirits, I continued the practice, and actually bathed every dHy, 
tk two o'clock in the afternoon, for half-an-hoor, at the temperatore of 96 
Slid 97 degfrees of Fahrenheit scale, during thirty-five days." 

From the experience acquired in his own case the Count was 
led to the true conclusion *' that it is not the waters, hut tho 
warmtlh to which most, if not ally the good effects experienced 
from warm hathing ought to he ascrihed.'* This conclusion 
estahlished — and its truth is incontestible — the immeasurable 
superiority of Air^ in comparison with Water , as the medium of 
a Bath, becomes at once self-evident. Because water cannot be 
safely used as the medium of conimunicating heat to the human 
body at a temperature beyond 100**, whereas air can be heated 
for ordinary bathing to 180°, and for remedial purposes in the 
treatment of disease far higher degrees, varying above 212° — 
iiie boiling-point of water — can be advantageously employed. 
It is this perfect command of temperature which the Hot- Air 
Bath places at the disposal of the scientific and skilled physician 
that constitutes its superlative merit, for by no other means can 
anything approaching to the same high ranges of temperature be 
obtained and used. This is entirely consistent with the experi* 
ence of mankind ; for, as Count Rumford observes : — 

" Among those nations where warm bathing has been most'genenJly 
practised water has seldom been employed, except occasionally, and merely. 
for washing and cleansing the skin ; and thongh washing in warm water is 
feasant, and is, no doubt, very wholesome, yet remaining with the whole 
body, except the head, plnngied and immersed in that liquid for so great 'a. 
length of time as is necessary in order that a warm bath may produce its 
piropier salutary eflfects, is not very agreeable, nor is it probably either ne^ 
eessary or salutary. 

** With regard to the pleasant effects that result fi-om the use of the warm 
bath, there never has been any difference of opinion, but still I am quite 
certain that the true luxury of warm bathing is not understood in this country ; 
and till the construction of our baths is totally changed^ and a different manner 
of using them adopted, we can never enjoy a warm bath as it ought to be 
enjoyed. 

** As we muist allow that in most cases, and particularly in matters of this 
kind, it is much more wise and prudent to adopt those arrangements and 
imj^ovementd vhich hav% been theresult of the expertenee of ageSfih&n to 

M 
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Tbeee sound opinioDs did not meet with an a|]preciatiTe le- 
ception. Neither the professioiual nor the poblic mind mm 
snffickiitlT enH^tened to understand the tnie n H o npky %f 
B^Mm^. Br. EL D. Clarke, who traTelled in Tarioos p«rtB 6t 
Xoon^ and Asia at the cooicienceiEcirt of the present eentary, 
and whoee dtescriptk>n of the finssLsn Bath is quoted in the pie- 
ccdiB^ chapter, was so impressed with the TaXue of tiie proeeflB 
that he waimlj adroeated the esnaMir^Tnffnt of pxiUi? Baths is. 
Ss^land as saEtitary issdmdoasw Sb o^yeorations are as i^ 
p&aMe BOW as thex were wbexi wniten sExtr odd years ago : — 
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eoizntrTe& where the Bath is constantly Tised hare reconrse to it 
xzt dtfi 6x11 otmmleiice af beui^ ^le ^ r^nnare <qm}l campLxiabi^ 
and ihnif dr* rwr^jf Haof^pomitdJ^ He eoncinizes : — 

'* In. Bngjuuui Badks^ are vniusiiMreu. snxly as atcxiaiift of limtry ; ysft 
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evwry 'iiiy *•• -Mm »/ utkmnu^ Linbr Miiry WonLej Xunaicae. br iespite of 

jm*^ sbiai. 'j ieHBifijj ttum Tizk^j. Aoil if ioniti adier puriutic imnyiiinal 
id d^oal indnemM would dnueav^onr :u e^stabli^ :iiivjii^uut li^nrac Bciana 
Hui mm ai wacm. ami^ra^iiiir Batiasy xba ijhsixaytauasaixsi jt jur -nmAm ^ugbi 
be ddBM a^«aj ^n^ 

aba iaiaBipnmi, <biirttfniw. iac goniic Baciia auf 
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■as frequent as the yoluntary sabscriptions whereby hospitals are maintained ; 
and a grateful people may commemorate the service they have rendered to 
society by annual contribntions for their support. But when we recollect 
that the illustrious Bacon in vain lamented the disuse of Baths among 
Europeans, we have little reason to indulge the expectation. At the same 
time an additional testimony to their salutary effects, in affording longevity 
and vig&t'ous health to a people otherwise liable to mortal diseases from 
their rigorous climate and unwholesome diet, may conduce towards their 
introduction." — TraveUj &c., vol. i., c. 8. 

Such excellent advice was, however, unattended to, and al- 
though the importance of Hot- Air Baths was ably brought for- 
ward in various other publications, there was not even a dispo- 
sition among the Teachers and Directors of medical opinion and 
practice to encourage the investigation of its alleged sanative 
utility, let alone to engage in the study of the subject them- 
43elves. This apathy was the more culpable, for there was an 
abundance of evidence that ought to have excited the profound 
Attention of a Medical Faculty alive to the interests of medical 
science, and impressed with a consciousness of their moral obli- 
gations to society. The experiments of Drs. Fordyce, Blagden, 
and Dobson, in England, of Delaroche and Berger in France, and 
of several others, undertaken with a view of ascertaining the 
effects of high degrees of dry Beat on the animal body, and the 
actual introdaction of heated air as an improvement on the 
Vapour Bath, might well, indeed, have claimed some notice from 
the members of a profession affecting to make the progress of 
medical science a study, and to qualify themselves to deal safely 
with the health and lives of their fellow-men. But the same 
careless apathy and intolerant opposition to salutary progress 
has always been a characteristic of the Heads and Guides of the 
Medical Profession, and the same censure — notwithstanding all 
additional light shed by Science and experience — ^is as truly ap- 
plicable to its Teachers and Leaders to-day as during the most 
discreditable period of its history. 

The celebrated Franklin, when unable to avail himself of 
cold bathing, had tried, with advantage, cold atr, remaining for 
a length of time exposed naked in his own chamber, with the 
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windows open. He recommended this practice; and it was^ 
found highly beneficial in relieving, for instance, feverish rest- 
lessness. The transition from cold to warm air was facilitated 
by the experiments already referred to, and a few enlightened 
Physicians — the disciples of Science rather than of Medicine — 
having tested its effects, commended such a form of Balh as a 
therapeutical agency of much greater potency than that of 
vapour. In 1819, Dr. Gower published a little work entitled 
Auxiliaries to Medicine, in which he advocated the use of warm 
air, and introduced an apparatus which he called the Sudatorium, 
for administering it as the medium of a Bath. This contrivance 
was somewhat similar to what is now in use as the *' Lamp 
Bath." It consisted of a semi-cylindrical frame- work of wicker^ 
laid high over the patient in bed, and covered with blankets. 
By means of a metallic tube communicating with the end of the 
frame, a stream of air, heated by a lamp placed at the extremity 
of the tube, was directed into the hollow space formed round the 
patient by the wicker covering. The warm air was not breattied 
by the patient, but rapid perspiration was readily induced ; and 
imperfect as the apparatus was, in comparison with the proper 
Hot- Air Bath, still, as a substitute when nothing better could 
be obtained, it was not without beneficial properties. But even 
this simple means of relieving human suffering the Profession 
treated with ridicule and contempt, and would not favour its 
application. 

In 1826, Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, sought to arouse the atten- 
tion of the Faculty on the continent to the true value of Heat 
as a remedial agency in disease. In his work Des Maladies 
RhumatoideSy he mentions the afSictions in which he considered 
its application peculiarly efficacious, while he earnestly advo- 
cated the revival of the Roman Bath. Of Heat he says : — 

»* The excitant which plays the most important rcle in the phenomena, 
whether of health or disease, is ca^orw— a fluid imponderable and incom- 
presaible, whiph pervades all organised existences. The reduction of the 
qiiantity of this fluid brings, as we have seen, weakness and digorOer^ 
whe^er general or local, in all nervous functions. It is, therefore, incon- 
testiHe that its increase must augnient their energy and contribute to the 
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Yesioration of their equilibrium. No other agent emit therefore, be compared 
with this ofie in the treatment'of rheumatic disorders. It is, so to say, the 
soul of this treatment ; and all other means can only be regarded as snb- 
-ordinate. Who can tell if even those substances which we define as exci- 
tant are not indebted to its presence for their properties ? At least, we 
find amongst them principles eminently combustible, and which disengage 
a considerable quantity of light and of caloric, as also substances possessing 
41 great affinity with the development of electricity. However, restricting 
ourselves for the present to the mere effects of the sum of its accumula- 
tion, it is clear we should make application of it chiefly in the intervals 
'of congestion, and at the spot most distant therefrom. Nevertheless, in 
some of these cases — chilblains for instance — its local and immediate ap- 
plication is the most powerful of means for dissipating them. Its mode- 
rate action is eqttally indispensible for overcoming the consequences of inflam' 
maiion. If the fibre be relaxed and humid, and the constitution lymphatic, 
dry heat is preferable. If either, on the contrary, nervous or vascular 
irritation, with a temperament nervous or sanguineous, it is desirous to 
<;ombine moisture and heat. 

" iTie efficaciousness of these means for restoring the action of the skin 
^plains the immense advantages derived by the Greeks and Komans from 
ihe use of the Bath — advantages possessed in our times by the daily use of 
the like by the Russians and the nations of the East. We have the more 
to regret the* negligence, in reference to such establishments, of the middle 
parts of Europe, that our more variable climate multiplies rheumatoid af- 
fections, and renders them more inveterate. We ought to ptlt up prayers 
ihat the E^opeim goverilments may favour the ititroduction of such public 
establishments, and so bring within the reach of the citizens, unendowed 
with fortune, this real panacea for the larger port iofi of the evils that assail 
mankind,^' — Page 59 

Two years after the appearance of Dr. Qcsse's work, an 
English writer strove to awaken attention to the important 
'Considerations involved in the revival of the Roman Bath, by 
the publication of ** Strictures on the personal cleanliness of the 
JEnfflishy with a description of the Hammdms of the Turlcs, and an 
uttempt to show their conformity with the Bath of the Ancient 
Romans J* ^ but he failed, like all who preceded him, to penetrate 
£he contented apathy that enshrouded the profession. Dr* 
Armstrong, of London, ventured to test Dr. Gower's Warm- Air 
Bath in congestive fever, and was so impressed with its value 
in acting on the system without trouble or inconvenience, and 
without any risk of yet further exhausting the patient, that in 
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his public lectnres he strongly recommended its nse to the 
profession. He said : — 

" The whole smface (of the patient) is chilly ; the blood has retreated 
from the surface, and has been accnmnlated m some internal organ, where- 
it undergoes almost a complete stagnation, or at least produces a complete 
intermption of tiie venous circnlation. A derangement of the functions 
of that part is the result, and if the part be important, of the functions of 
the "whole body. The use of the Hot-Air Bath is to rouse the energies of 
the syttenif and in some of these cases the patient is raised, as by the touch of 
a magie tcand, from tceakness to strength by its application." — Lancet, voL 
T,, p. 74. 

But Dr. Armstrong was allowed to waste his humane advice 
on the desert air. At that time the murderous exhaustive 
system of blood-letting, blistering, purging, and violent drugging, 
was in full play in cases of congestion, and what matter though 
thousands were annually consigned to premature graves, so long 
as their sacri^ce was effected in accordance with '* Intimate 
practice," and they were slaughtered secundum artem. Eational 
and scientific minds like Dr. Armstrong would receive no 
audience, and their recommendations of simple natural agents 
were ridiculed and despised. Another generation had to die 
out before any one was found among the profession with a mind 
sufficiently enlightened to appreciate aright the incomparable 
merits of hot air, and at the same time gifted with the requisite 
spirit to brave the obloquy certain to be incurred in placing 
those merits practically before the British people, by the 
establishment of a Bath. We now possess this " great boon to 
humanity," and it is only just and fitting that the story of its 
revival and successful establishment in our day should be 
truthfully told. 

Among the very few nijembers of the medical profession who 
had their attention early excited by the fame of the '* water 
6ure " practice revived by Priessnitz, and considered it a duty" 
to investigate its merits, was Dr. Barter, who enjoyed extensive 
practice in charge of a dispensary district in the South of 
Ireland. Having studied the subject carefully, he became con- 
vinci^^at the principles of Hydropathy were entirely eon- 
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sistent with nature, and embodied great therapeutic truths, the 
yalue of which scientific experience could alone unfold. Con- 
firmed in his views, and farther eocouraged by the signal 
success that attended their partial application, wheneyer a 
fitting opportunity offered in his private practice, he resolved 
to open an institution where they could be fully and fairly 
applied in the systematic treatment of disease. Accordingly, 
in the year 1843, he opened his Hydropathic establishment a^ 
St. Anne's Hill, a most favourable locality, about eight miles 
from the City of Cork, and it had the distinction of being the 
first of the kind established in Ireland. 

For a period exceeding thirteen years. Dr. Barter diligently 
applied himself to the development of the Hydropathic system 
— directing his attention more particularly to the investigation 
of the sanative influences of temperature in the treatment of 
disease. He was thus led to introduce the use of vapour as a 
curative adjuvant in addition to the usual appliances of Hydro- 
pathy, and the results were highly satisfactory. The vapour-- 
hox was first employed, by means of which a higher temperature 
than was otherwise attainable could be easily applied locally to 
the part affected. The benefits resulting from this partial use 
of vapour led to the subsequent introduction of the vapour cham^ 
her, or what was known as the "Russian Bath," and very 
decided advantages were found, in many forms of disease, to 
follow its skilful application. 

While, however. Dr. Barter was thus engaged in investigat- 
ing the remedial properties of temperature, he received, instead 
of sympathy and aid, enmity and opposition from the medical 
profession. Even some fellow-practitioners who had been 
enlightened enough to adopt the principles and practice of 
Hydropathy, ridiculed his establishment at St. Anne's as the 
*' vapour institution " — rashly and ignorantly despising a great 
therapeutic agency which they had not inquired into, and did 
not understand. But, subsequently, they had reason to change 
their opinions, and adopt the use of vapour-heat in their own 
Hydropathic practice. 
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It was thus that Br. Barter's experience of the beneficial 
effects of vapour, in the treatment of disease, led him to tha 
conclusion that inestimable advantages were to be obtained from 
the judicious employment of regulated temperature^ as a remedial 
agency in many abnormal conditions of body; therefore, whea 
his attention was first directed to the Bath as a Turkish insti- 
tution, his mind was fully prepared to comprehend and value 
its incomparable properties. He immediately perceived how, 
ty its means, he would at once possess unlimited control over 
far higher ranges of temperature than the use of mere vapour 
could possibly place at his command. Hence the adoption of 
the Bath by him was, after all, only a natural gradation in that 
cpurse of progressive improvement on which he had entered 
fioipe thirteen years previously, and which his experience had 
led him to value and follow. 

We have seen how, for a period of more than two hundred 
years, numerous travellers had published works in England de- 
scriptive of the Baths in use among the Bussians, Fins, Turks, 
Egyptians, Persians, and other peoples, at the same time testify- 
ing to their marvellous efficacy in the alleviation and cure of 
many bodily disorders. We have also seen how some scientific 
inquirers had come to appreciate the advantages of heat as a 
powerful therapeutic, and with commendable earnestness advo- 
cated the revival of the Boman Bath, though all their efforts 
were of no avail. The teachings of science and experience 
were alike disregarded — the good seed fell upon barren soil. 
The medical mind and its learned educators and directory 
evinced no desire to escape from the profitless routine of Drug 
cxperimentalism, which had fettered reason and depraved prac* 
tice for centuries, but among the intelligent public a decided 
change was slowly in progress, gradually undermining creduloup 
faith in the theories and practices of Drug Medication, and 
consequently disposing reasoning minds to receive instruotiQH 
in the School of Nature. 

Three causes principally conspired to facilitate this desirable 
change. First, the more general diffusion of knowledge whick 
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beoame a distinguisking feature of 'our century some forty 
years ago, creatiBg and fostering a free spirit of inquiry that 
imperceptibly penetrated the accumulated incrustations of 
ignorance, prejudice, and traditional teaching, thereby rendering 
the notorious imperfections of medical systems the more ob- 
flervable. Sseond, the ardour with which the disciples of 
Homoeopathy propounded their doctrines which, reduced to 
practice, were a decisive protest against the '* fearful polyphar- 
macy" of Old Medicine, while its negation of action, leaving 
•disease largely to Nature, contrasted most favourably with the 
fatal consequences that usually followed the ** heroic remedies" 
of Drug Practitioners. TMrd, the great increase in Hydro- 
pathic institutions throughout the United Kingdom, consequent 
upon the adoption of the rational principles of Hydropathic 
practice by many enlightened and eminent physicians. The 
thousands that flocked annually to such establishments, and ex- 
.perienced relief from the application of simple and natural 
meanfi after aU the delusive resources of mere Physic had 
fnled, contributed greatly to diflfuse through society sound 
practical views concerning the philosophic and natural treatment 
of disease. 

These causes combined to awaken intelligence to the fatal 
fallacies and deadly practices of Drug SyBt€n:\^. A new light 
If as reflected on the public mind. A growing distrust was ex- 
cited against the presumptuous arrogance and supercilious 
flippancy of School dogmatism, while a disposition was encou- 
raged to repose a reasoning confidence in the logic of well- 
attested facts, rather than in the conjectural crudities and decep- 
tive sophistries of speculative Physic. 

£uch were tho influoucGs operating in Society when, early 
in 1856, Dr. Barter chanced to meet with a work entitled The 
Pillars of Kercuhs, which had been published by Mr. David 
XJrquhart eight years before. In it he described the Bath as 
iiaed by the Turks and Moors, highly commending it as a sani- 
tary and sanative institution. On reading this description the 
4)oiiviction of the transcendent importance of the Bath instantly 
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flashed on Dr. Barter's mind. " I was electrified," lie said", 
*' and resolved, if possible, to add that institution to my estab- 
lishment." He wrote to Mr. Tlrquhart expressing his feelings 
on the subject, and said — " If you will come down here and- 
superintend the erection of one, men, money, and materials shalL 
be at your disposal." Mr. Tlrquhart accepted the invitation,, 
and the foundation of the first Hot-Air Bath, popularly known^ 
as the ** Koman," or " Turkish," erected in the United Kingdom^ 
or, indeed, in modem Europe, was laid at St. Anne's Hill, Cork, 
on the 7th of June, 1856. In addressing the company as- 
sembled on the occasion, Mr. Urquhart said : — 

" For nearly twenty years he had been labonring to get some one ta 
carry out that system of Baths which was at once a mark of civilization- 
and enlightenment among Eastern nations, and which constituted the chief 
luxury of the Oriental world, which had proved the most precious preseirva-^ 
tive of health, and one of the greatest embellishments of society — ^that. 
which Dr. Barter had shown them, not by any words or theories, but by 
practical effects he (Mr. U.) had endeavoured, for nearly twenty years, ta 
prove that the balnia of the Greeks, the thermal of the Romans, and th» 
hamam of the Arabs would be a lasting benefit to this country; and he 
laboured in vain to get some person of eminence in society, and qualified 
to exercise an influence over the minds of men, to carry out his views. 
His exertions had not the shadow of sticcess until he received from I>r, 
Barter an intimation stating, that if he (Mr. U.) came down to St. Anne*s 
Hill, he would plac^ land, workmen, and materials at his disposal. . • 
He augured for Br. Barter not merely success in his enterprise, but that 
fame and reputation which those, who deserved well of the community,^ 
would in the long run obtain, and which they would not obtain the less 
because they were beset with obloquy and reproach for a time, and because 
they had passed through * the winter of discontent.' " 

Mr. Tlrquhart is entitled to credit for having, during his visit 
to the East, learned to appreciate the virtues of the Bath, and 
for having so earnestly commended it to public attention ; but, 
as he admits, all his efforts to have it introduced in Britain, like 
those of the many able writers who preceded him, received no 
favour or support from the profession or the public, and had no 
prospect whatever of being successful until Dr. Barter took the 
matter in hand. His professional knowledge and extensiye 
experience, which unfolded to him the inestimable importance- 
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of temperature as a therapeutic agent, admirably qualified him 
to become the introducer and establisher of The Bath, while ho 
possessed a spirit of perseyerance that ridicule could not damp^ 
nor obloquy discourage. 

And it was well so, for no sooner was the Bath in operation 
than medical opposition was directed against it with the same 
ignorance, prejudice, and malignancy that had been heaped upon 
every beneficial innovation on the established routine since the 
days of Hippocrates. Very disgraceful attempts were made by 
medical men to alarm the susceptible fears of patients, and pre- 
judice them against visiting St. Anne's. The Bath was repre- 
sented as a most dangerous novelty by those who were totally^ 
ignorant of its history, its properties, and its action. At first 
this had considerable efPect, and the number of resident pa- 
tients quickly dwindled from an average of 50 to below 20, 
and on a friend remonstrating with Dr. Barter against " the 
imprudence of risking his well-earned reputation by introducing 
so great a novelty," his reply was — " The Bath is a farther de- 
velopment of the principles on which Hydropathy is founded. 
It h the keystone of the arch. If every soul leaves my establish- 
ment, I shall still persevere. The Bath is founded on truth, and 
must eventually succeed,*^ Animated by such a laudable spirit 
he did persevere, and he did succeed. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the first Bath, erected at 
St. Anne's, under Mr. TJrquhart's superintendence, shouldi 
have been faultless. It was not constructed after the ancient 
Boman model of the period when the Bath flourished in its 
perfection, but rather after the slovenly and imperfect modem 
imitations with which Mr. TJrquhart was then most familiar ;i 
consequently, many of the details Dr. Barter found by experi* 

ence wero exooodinglj objeciiunable. He Was thua led to ex- 
amine the ancient models, and to study the effects of temperature 
on the body when the atmosphere of the Bath was surcharged 
with vapour, and when it was comparatively dry and perfectly 
pure, though heated to higher degrees of temperature. 

His inquiries in this direction were rewarded by discover-^ 
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ing the incomparable properties of the Hot- Air Bath as a cura- 
tive agent, and he forthwith had new Baths ^ected, in the 
construction of which he combined such improvements as were 
coDsietent with ancient practice, and his own matured expm- 
«ice justified him in considering beneficial. He is thus fairly 
entitled to a far higher degree of merit than would attach to 
him merely as the acknowledged reviver of the Roman Bath in 
its integrity and purity — ^invaluable though it be in preventing 
disease and preserying health. j?# was the first also to praeii- 
^aUy test its superlative merits as a curative ajenfy and demon- 
strate to the profession that its action was in accordance with 
the laws of physiology. 

The Greeks and Romans valued the Bath mainly as a 
luxury. The Turks, who preserved it, with the Russians, Fins^ 
Persians, Moors, and others only had, at best, btit a dim sort of 
knowledge respecting its virtues as a prophylactic, while they 
knew little or nothing about its unequalled merits as a thera- 
peutic. The American Indians, Mexicans, and native Irish, as 
we have seen, employed their rude forms of Bath for curative 
purposes. But to Dr. Barter alone justly belongs the fame of 
having been the first irs test and make known to our age the 
potent therapeutic properties of the pure Roman Bath, and by 
so doing the Orientals themselves have been instructed to ap- 
preciate more fully and more truly its undoubted sanative 
virtues. Dr. Sheppard, in his excellent treaties on Bathing^ 
observes : — 

" It is curious that the application of caloric to tii6 hnmim system, by 
means of the Hot- Air Bath, was used neither hy the Bomans nor the 
Turks as an agency in the treatment of disease. It was simply a luxury, 
felt to be a necessity of being, and so universally resolved to that sickness 
iras comparatively unknown. If its effect was, in any sense, curative, ^iki 

^ftH't woo produced unconsciuutsly." Poga 15. 

In the Manual of the Turkish Bath, edited by Sir John Fife, 
M.D., he admits that the Turks first learned from the scientifipo 
treatment so happily inaugurated by Dr. Barter, to appreciate 
aright the therapeutic merits of Hot-air relieved fix)m the oppresi- 
fiive influences of insalubrious vapour which arose from their 
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careless and sloppy manner of ad ministering the Bath . ' ' For the 
first time now,^ be says, ** the Bath is dealt with in Turkey as a 
mediccil agent." In reprinting, in 1856, the chapters on the 
Bath from his Pillars of Hercules^ after Dr. Barter had brought 
hii knowledge and experience to bear on the consideration of the 
proper atmosphere for the Bath, Mr. Urquhart confessed that, 
having regard to sanative influences, he had but most imper- 
fectly apprehended the essential difference between vapour and 
hot-air. In a Postscript which he added to those chapters he 
said : — 

** The foregomg was written ten years ago ; the part on the Turkish 
Bath stiH ten years earlier. I do not venture on correction, as littU of 
what is Jiere might otherwise remain ; bnt I cannot suffer this reprint with- 
out stating tiiat I had then but most imperfectly apprehended the value of 
Sot Air^ to which, as distinguished from vapour, the Turkish Bath owea 
its peculiar excellence.'* 

Time and experience, which test all things, have unquestion- 
ably proved that in substituting pure Hot- Air as the most 
salubrious atmosphere for the Bath, in preference to impure 
visible vapour arising from the soapy washings of the numerous 
bathers. Dr. Barter was guided by a sound physiology, and 
adopted the only course by which the sterling merits of tho 
Bath could be fairly developed. 

Some medical practitioners, indeed, of reputed character and 
standing, without having any personal acquaintance with the 
subject, rashly exposed their own ignorance by expressing 
opinions condemnatory of the improvements introduced by Dr. 
Barter. They foolishly confounded the action of dry arid air, 
without any humidity whatever, with that of the pure 
atmosphere of the Bath, which retains sufficient natural moisture 
for all healthful purposes, though its presence is not manifested 
in the noxious form of visible vapour impregnated with offensive 
exhalations. Yet the absence of such vapour was advanced as 
one of the many ridiculous pretexts by which professional pre- 
judice and jealousy sought to justify an ignorant and ungenerous 
opposition to an institution destined to become a blessing tQ 
Inunanity; 
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After the Bath had been in operation for some time at St. 
Anne's, and its remedial virtues had been demonstrated by ex- 
perience, injudicious friends counselled Dr. Barter to " keep the 
goose that laid the golden eggs to himself," and not excite the 
opposition of the medical fraternity, by attempting to effect a 
general revolution in the treatment of disease, such as would 
necessarily follow, should the public become convinced of its 
marvellous curative and alleviative properties. But such 
fielfish counsel was wisely rejected, and, in the true spirit of his 
lionourable profession, Dr. Barter resolved to make the virtues 
of the Bath known, that all might profit by them. With this 
Tiew he freely expended both time and money. The results of 
his experience were detailed in public lectures, delivered in 
Tarious parts of Ireland and England, while he disinterestedly 
invited his medical brethren to investigate and test those results 
— ^freely offering them all the facilities at his conunand for so 
doing. But this generous conduct did not disarm hostility, 
neither did a similar honourable course in the case of Jenner, 
and of many others. The Bath, no matter what its merits 
might be, no matter how great the boon it offered to mankind, 
was necessarily revolutionary in practice. It pandered to no 
medical delusions, and was wholly antagonistic to all drug de- 
ceptions ; therefore, reason and experience should be set aside, 
and every discouragement offered to its beneficent progress. 

But the Bath was the consummation of Hydropathic truth, 
and was not to be suppressed by the machinations of ignorant 
and prejudiced detractors. It commended itself to the common 
sense of enlightened laymen who had learned to distrust the 
pretentious empiricism of physic, while the unseemly manifesta- 
tions of medical enmity only served to provoke discussion, and 
make its sterling merits better known. Many members of the 
profession, who were gifted with minds superior to its petty 
jealousies and trading propensities, inquired for themselves, and 
ended by adopting the Bath as a great therapeutic power. 

The first Bath erected outside his own establishment was 
built by Dr. Barter's assistance for the poor in the city of Cork; 
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and now there are no less than fourteen Public Baths in the 
county and city in full operation, while in the mansions of nearly 
^ the nobility and gentry private Baths have been constructed. 
Baths have also been established, principally by his personal 
exertions and pecuniary assistance, in several towns in Ireland, 
Tiz., Dublin, Bray, Waterford, Limerick, Killarney, Sligo, 
Belftist ; besides, others have been opened by public companies 
^md private individuals. 

In Eo gland, also, very gratifying progress has been made, 
though the advance has not been creditable in comparison with 
the wealth, liberality, and reasoning intelligence of its people. 
In 1858, Dr. Barter visited England, and delivered some 
lectures, which excited considerable attention. The first public 
Bath was established at Bradford, and several enlightened pro- 
fessional gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned Dr. 
Brereton, Sir John Fife, M.D., Dr. Wollaston, and Dr. Haugh- 
ton, came forward and avowed their belief in its great remedial 
properties, which led to other establishments being opened in 
Tarious places. 

On visiting- London, and inspecting some of the Baths 
erected there, Dr. Barter was so struck with their imperfections 
in many respects, that he forthwith got up a Company, and 
constructed a magnificent model Bath in Great Victoria Street, 
at the cost of £28,000, but it has been recently purchased by a 
railway company, under the authority of Parliament. A very 
excellent Bath, but on a far smaller scale, was subsequently 
established by Mr. Urquhart, in Jerymn Street, who adopted 
the improvement of pure Hot Air, introduced by Dr. Barter, as 
distinguished from visible vapour, and now there are numerous 
public and private Baths in every quarter of London — all con- 
structed more or less faithfully after the same improved principle. 

Indeed, it may be observed, that all properly-constructed 
Baths are now so regulated as to command atmospheric purity 
as a prime necessity — the possession of which is still further 
facilitated by abandoning the ancient Greek hypooamt^ or heating 
by flues beneath the floor, and substituting an improved and 
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more economic mode of heating from the sides, with prorisioft 
for ensuring a snpply of direct or radiated heat. An excellent 
new public Bath has been recently constructed in Cork oA thift 
plan^ by Dr. Barter, and it has been found to answer so 
admirably, that he contemplates introducing the change infx^ 
all his Baths. 

On the Continent the introduction of the Bath was received 
with decided popularity and success. In parts of Germany it » 
announced as the " Irish Bath." But more especially in the^ 
United States of America has its progress been signally rapid 
and prosperous. This may be accounted for by the fact, that 
new communities are generally inspired by a keener practiced 
intelligence than pervades the population of older states; 
Customs and prejudices ** grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength," of national institutions, and even when de* 
trimental to national well-being are exceedingly difficult t6 
change or uproot, whereas utility alone is the prevailing rule of 
thought and action in new countries. 

Hence it is that the Hydropathic system, of which the Bath 
is the crowning perfection, has not found in Great Britain the 
universal acceptance that might have been expected from its 
approved utility and rationality. The inveteracy of ancient 
habits and prejudices on the subject of Drugging cannot be 
easily or suddenly overcome. A generation educated in tradi- 
tional Physic superstitions cannot rapidly be made to unlearn 
even exploded fallacies, and imbibe healthful truths. Thus it 
is that the pernicious habit of Drugging has become something 
like a confirmed custom among the population of the kingdom* 
Kich and poor, high and low, are alike the victims of this fatkl 
folly. 1^0 other country yields such abundant and luxuri- 
ous harvests to the quacks and knaves of medicine. The fashion- 
able physician trades as empirically, only in a more accom- 
plished and less offensive manner, as his humble rival, who 
extols the infallable merits of his elixirs, catholicons, hygienic 
pills, and patent quaekeries. The difference between them iB 
<ynly in degree. There is the same absence of conscientiousnen 
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in both. They both appeal to the same weaknesses of human 
nature, both pander to the infirmities, credulities and morbid 
appetites of their dupes, and both appear alike reckless of 
human life, while Death impartially crowns with a funereal 
wreath the practice of both. But — 

'* Time's glory is 
** To unmask falsehood, and bring Trath to light." 

To time, therefore, must be left the testing of false systems of 
Physic, as of everything else, and the diffusion of those 
great Hygienic truths which are destined to make the profes- 
sion of Scientific Medicine a substantial blessing to mankind. 
Nor is there any reason for despondency, for when it is con- 
sidered that twelve years have scarcely elapsed since the first 
Bath was established at St. Anne's, and how unscrupulous and 
persistent the opposition has been, the progress already made 
has certainly been both rapid and cheering. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'The PhyMogy of lAfe — Its DejpartmentSy the Mechanical^ In- 
tellectual^ and Nutritive — Primary Importance of Healthy 
Nutrition. 

Befoee the reader is in a position to appreciate aright the in- 
Valuable properties of the Hot- Air Bath, it is necessiiry to po8- 
i^ss ft general idea of the constitution of the human body, 
inasmuch as the action of the Bath in preserving health, pre- 
Tenting disease, and, h& a curative agent, is based on the 
unerring laws of our physiological being. At first sight to 
acquire this knowledge might appear a matter of tedious study, 
but practically it is not so. Human physiology, to be sure, 
presents an almost boundless field for scientific inquiry — a vast 
-extent of which has not yet been successfully explored or cul- 
tivated. Yet, for aU practical purposes of individual health, 
there is no mystery about the well- ascertained outlines — the 
great established principles and guides, which, divested of 
technical phraseology, can be sufficiently understood by the 
general public, while that they should be thoroughly understood 
and implicitly followed is of vital importance to the well-being 
of mankind. 

Physiologically speaking, man is composed of certain sub- 
stances known as solids and fluids — the latter largely predomi- 
nating. The Solids are the bones, tissues, &c., which make up 
the mere mechanical organism — ^the human machine or frame- 
work. The Fluids are what afford a constant supply of nutri- 
ment to keep that mechanism in motion — to nourish its growth, 
and development. The fluids act through organs which present 
a complicated combination of parts, each having functions 
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^caliar to itself to perform, btit all wondrously designed to 
work congruously together in maintaiaing the perfection of the 
whole. 

Physiological Life is the product of the concurring and har- 
monious action of this grand organism to one sublime end — the 
preservation of the individual and of the species. This action 
ife produced and maintained by the chemical changes which the 
solids and fluids of the body are incessantly undergoing in their 
relation to each other :— ^ 

" Eyeiy stmctare in the living body is continually and simultaneously 
undergoing the processes of composition and decomposition — of renovation 
■and decay. Particle by particle of new matier is constantly added to every 
iitmcture, from the fluid blood, and, at the same time, particle by partiete 
^{ old matter is constantly absolved from every structure, tjad converted 
to the fluid lymph. So that, while the organic constitution and physiolo- 
^cal identity of every structure and of the whole system remain perma- 
nent through life, a continual change is taking place in the particles of 
matter of ^hich our bodies is composed ; and, according to the estimate 
Ji6i JBome physiologists, an entire change of all the tnatter in our bodies is 
completed as often as onc6 in seven years." — Graham'' 8 Science of Human 
ZifCf par. 503. 

Hence the internal organism of man has been represented 
^s " an active laboratory, in which a number of instruments 
are constantly transfortning into their own substances nutritive 
particles," by means of which vitality is sustained. Thus, 
popularly speaking, there is a perpetual pulling down and 
building up going on in the human system — a continued 
fchemical change in the organism by which the functions of 
tmimal life are performed, and this process of incessant change 
in the elementary substances of which the body is composed 
tonstitutes all we know, or are ever likely to know, of what 
IS strictly and properly termed organic life. But it will be 
obseiVed that while organic life necessarily implies continuous 
ehanges, yet all these changes are as necessarily dependent on 
the external supply of nutriment to the system — as meat and 
■drink, air and sleep, which are alone absolutely required td 
maintain man as regards his mere animal existence. 
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It is obvious, however, from the possession of intellect, with 
which man has been so divinely gifted, that he was never in- 
tended to live as a mere animal, but has been mysteriously de- 
signed by the Great Architect for a nobler purpose and a higher 
sphere. Yet marvellous as his mecbanism is, as '' the paragon 
of animals" — sublime as are his intellectual endowments, ''noble 
in reason, infinite in faculties," still his whole being is entirely 
dependent on animal nutrition. Thus, in strict accordance 
with physiological analysis, what is commonly called Life is 
devisable into three great and distinctive departments — ^the 
Mechanical, as appertaining to organism such as any mere 
machine may possess ; Intellectual^ as involving the possession 
of a godlike intelligence which no mere machine ever did or 
could exhibit ; and Nutritive, by means of which sustenance ia 
supplied to the whole man, and upon which consequently, the 
existence of Mechanical and Intellectual Life is necessarily 
entirely dependent. Hence the all- important conclusion is ar- 
rived at, that the whole well-being of man as a living organism 
is primarily based on the possession of healthy Nutritive func^ 
tions. 

' While, however, these three great departments — the Me- 
chanical, Intellectual, and Nutritive — working together with a 
concurrent harmony maintain healthy Life, yet they are each 
governed by separate laws, and subjected to special influences, 
and have two-fold functions to perform. First, as regards their 
own healthy sustentation ; and, second, with respect to their 
duties to, and bearings on, the whole economy. These relations 
of the parts to themselves and to the whole economy, have been 
so clearly ascertained and defined that they are called laws, or 
principles, and are immutable, that is, tbey cannot be violated 
with impunity — without consequent injury, in a greater or 
lesser degree, to the parts themselves and to the entire system. 
Thus it is a demonstration, that perfect Life can only be 
maintained by living in faithful obedience to the Divine Laws 
of our organism. All that is designed by Providence is 
perfect — admits of no improvement. Whateyer deviates fix)ni 
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that design — ^whatever interferes with or impedes the inde- 
pendent fanctions of the parts that in combination consti- 
tute the perfection of the whole, must necessarily exercise a 
disturbing influence, and result in derangements, partial or 
general, afiecting the whole organism. Hence, as what we call 
Health is the perfection of our being as designed by Providence, 
80 any derangement or disorganisation of that design, no matter 
how produced, we designate by the general term Disease, 

It is also to be observed, that in creating such a wonderful 
organism as Man, and endowing it with a living intelligent 
principle. Providence did not leave its maintenance to chance, 
hut conferred on it a natural tendency to maintain itself in 
perfect action for the allotted period on earth — an inherent 
power to resist extraneous influences calculated to impair its 
vitality, and to correct functional derangements from whatever 
cause arising. This great restorative tendency, principle, or 
property inherent in Man is called the vis medicatrix naturco^ the 
healing or curative power of nature, and it is always operative, 
in a greater or lesser degree, to repel or repair destructive de- 
rangements.* But its power is mainly dependent on the sound 
and vigorous condition of the animal economy— on its Healthy 
which can only exist in perfection so long as the Nutritive 
Unctions perform their duties with completeness. 

Therefore, it wiU be understood, that the healthy existence 
t)f Man is entirely dependent on the perfection of his animal — 
his Nutritive Life. If we overwork the brain, or overtax 
physical strength, the first protest uttered by Nature will be 
through the Nutritive functions. This is so because there is 

^ It may be as well to observe here that the phrase via medicatrix 
natura is generally used as synonymous with such phrases as " vitality/* 
** vttal principle or power," or ** conservative or preservative principle," 
** vital force," &c. These all have in the language of Physiology one and 
the same meaning. They all refer to the principle of life with which the 
Creator animated our mechanical organism, and hy which it is kept in 
being, and is enabled to perform its functions. This is strictly and 
scientifically Fhyeiological Life which ought never to be confounded with 
iprhat is theologieaUy implied by the *' Soul of Man." 
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action and re-action continuously going on between the Ue- 
ohanical, Intellectual, and Nutritive departments of our organ-* 
ism — a vital sympathy the one with the other as essential partfe 
of a grand design, which renders it impossible to outrage the. 
laws of any one without affecting the whole. This is a great 
physiological truth which every man should know — it Hcs at 
the root of healthy existence, which is the greatest blessing man-, 
can enjoy in this world, and it is the only basis on which can; 
rest any rational system of Hygiene — ^yet it is a truth that the • 
vast majority of mankind in civilized life habitually ignore. 

"We must further consider that the Nutritive functions arer 
designed to repair the chemical waste of the body — ^to. nourisdii . 
the internal organism, so that the springs of life may be mainr. 
tained in healthy action — to promote, with this view, secretion,, 
absorption, circulation, and respiration, by means of which the* 
system is sustained. But, while performing those all-importaati 
ftinctions. Nutrition is itself subject to certain fixed laws, a;Dd^ 
to be healthful, those laws must be obeyed.. Thus, it is a law 
of Nature, that man must eat to live, but if, as is too often the 
case, we find men more inclined to live to eat, making the 
indulgence of unnatural appetites a primary consideration ot 
their lives, how can they hope to escape the tortures and 
miseric s of disease, certain to result from over-taxed and m.^ 
paired Nutritive action ? Nature's laws are too seldom faith- 
felly observed, hence life is too often a painful struggle carried 
on, with more or less intensity, between the providentiat 
tendency of our organism, the via medieatrix natura, to maiA*^ 
tain itself in a sound normal condition, and the disturbijig 
influences caused by excessive taxation of the Nutritive func- 
tions. As Dr. Edward Johnson observes: — 

*< The most ample and nnquestioiiable expeiienoe has pioved t^Mit 
whenever any of tbe concUtionB of life and heaUh are imperfectly or im- 
properly |u]j&Ued; that is, when we eat too much or too litUe — ^wheneveT 
we eat unwholesome food, drink unwhale6<Hae drinka, breathe impure ^t- 
take too litUe or excessiye exercise, whether of the hrnbs or of Uie \»n^ i 
Wa much or too little sleep, ^c, the mode in whioh these caufi!i# Q^QIftliet 
on us to our detriment, is by the OMimier in which they o]^x^ W QertiN^ 
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of those vital actions which collectively constitute Life. . . . Any 
imperfect or improper fulfilment of any of the conditions of life and health 
directly produces, as the most ample experience proves, a corresponding 
imperfect or improper performance of some one or more of the Nutritive- 
actions/' — Practice of Hydropathy^ p. 68. 

This is unquestionable truth, but unfortunately the necessities 
of man's existence — the conditions of his greg^aus instincts — 
the developments of his higher life, and the allurements of 
social intercourse, render it almost impossible that he can so 
habitually govern and control his appetites, passions, and 
avocations as to maintain his K'utritive ftinctions in perfectly^ 
healthy action. Habits are formed, and modes of life followed^ 
more or less in antagonism to Nature's laws, and hence results 
an inevitable tendency to abbreviate the natural term of life.'*^ 
**One only in a thousand," it has been remarked, ** reach 70 
years of age, although 100 years is the full term of natural 
life," and this, excluding accidents, can only be attributable to 
the non-observance of the laws of our being. 

Considering, therefore, how entirely man's well-being i^ 
dependent on healthy Nutrition, it becomes of vital moment 
that every one who desires to live in obedience to Nature's laws, 
should possess a general knowledge of the manner in which the 
Nutritive process is conducted. There is an amount of Physio- 
logical knowledge which all educated minds ought to possess, 
and that amount is easily acquired without the encumberment 
of complex details, which are more properly within the province- 
of professional study. Besides, as our primary object is to ex- 
plain the action of the Hot-air Bath as a sanitary and sanative 
agent, it would be impossible to understand that action without 
possessing a general idea of the process by which Nutritive Life 
is sustained, because it is more especially upon the Nutritive 
organism that the peculiar properties of the Bath beneficially 
act. This we shall now endeavour to explain, without 
departing from the simplicity which is so essential in popular- 
exposition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

J^utrition — The Blood : its Circulation the main source of Nvr- 
trition — Its impurity a source of Disease — The Excretory 
Organs : action of Bath thereon. 

Physiologists are unanimous in teaching that the means by 
which Nutrition is conveyed to all parts of the human system 
is through the agency of the Blood. All the elements which 
<5ontribute to the growth and development, the sustentation and 

renovation of the human organism — which, in fact, maintain 

• 

Mechanical and Intellectual and Nutritive Life— are contained 
in the Blood, and are supplied to the economy by means of its 
circulation. But the Blood itself is primarily dependent for 
those elements on the food we eat and on the air we inspire. 
Food and air are the fundamentals out of which pure blood is 
chemically formed, and the process may be generally described 
as follows : — 

Food is taken into the mouth to undergo the process of 
mastication. The act of masticating excites the salivary glands, 
and they emit secretions to mingle with the food and facilitate 
the process of mastication, by which, as every one knows, the 
food is reduced to a pulpy substance — the more pulpy the 
better. We would here request the reader's attention to a most 
important law, which rules throughout our whole physiological 
Toeing — ^that according to the perfect performance of the functions 
allotted to each part of the human organism, so is the healthy 
existence of the whole. Therefore, if the masticatory pro- 
cess is not perfectly performed as Nature designed it to be — 
having provided special apparatus for the purpose— if food is 
hastily bolted, and man feeds like a boa- constrictor, an undue 
and unnatural amount of labour is thrown upon other organs, 
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and consequent derangement, of a more or less serious character, 
must inevitably be produced. This is an immutable law of our 
organism — ^it affects every partj every function that each part 
has to perform, and on the perfect action of all the parts the 
healthy existence of the whole depends. 

From the mouth the masticated food is propelled, by a pe* 
<5uliar muscular action, down the oesophagus and conveyed into 
the stomach, where it is subjected to what is ordinarily termed 
the digestive process. This is effected by the chemical action 
of the digestive fluids which are secreted for the purpose. They 
act on the food, in combination with the higher temperature of 
the stomach, and a contractile motion it possesses, by means of 
which the food and the fluids are mixed together, and kept in 
ti state of constant agitation until the soluble portions are dis- 
solved and become chyme. It then passes from the stomach into 
the intestines, in which it is exposed to the action of bile secreted 
by the liver, and also to several other secretions, the effect of 
which is a still further chemical change, separating the contents 
into two portions — the Nutritious, or chyhf and the excremen- 
titious. The nutritious portion is then taken up by the absorb- 
ent vessels ; and in its further progress through them, it is sub- 
ject to additional changes by which it is prepared for Assimilation 
— that is, its properties are changed and its Vitalination com- 
mences, so as to fit it to assimilate with and nourish the living 
organism. 

It is from the chyle thus produced, acted on, and gathered 
together in the absorbents, that pure blood is ultimately formed. 
But, before tracing the process further, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the heart is divided into two great sides or chambers, 
^tinguished as the right and left. These chambers have no 
'direct communication the one with the other, but are separated 
by an impervious muscular partition. Each chamber is divided 
into two sub-compartments, which communicate by means of 
valves, and these compartments are respectively named from 
their position the right and left auricles and ventrichs. The 
^luricles form the upper compartments of each chamber, the 
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yentricles the lower, and the commiinicatiQg valves ali^ayc^ 
open from the auricles into the ventricles — ^never otherwise. 
These valves are opened and closed by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the heart, which is popularly known as it^ heating. 
The arterial or pure blood always flows into the left auricle, and; 
the venous or impure blood into the right, and thence, in each 
case, into the corresponding ventricles. From the left ventricld 
proceeds a main artery, the aorta, and from the right ventricle 
another main artery, the pulmonarf^^ the vital uses of which 
urill soon be apparent. 

Now, to return to the ohi/bf or the Nutritious product of 
the masticated food, which, after undergoing various chemic^ 
changes, has been collected by the absorbent vessels. In ita- 
passage through the absorbents it is further purified an(| 
vitalised, and ultimately conveyed to the right chamber of iha 
keart, into the auricle, or upper compartment of which it 
flows, and nungles with the venous or impure blood therein 
contained. By the contraction of the heart the right auriold- 
is compressed together, the valve communicating with the lower 
compartment or ventricle opens, and the blood is propelled intO' 
it. The valve then closes, ind the blood is expelled from the 
ventricle into the pulmonary artery by which alone it can 
escape. Through this artery the blood is carried directly to the 
lungs for the purpose of undergoing the final process of purifi- 
cation, until which time it is not fitted to afford and convey 
vital nourishment to the system. 

The lungs are spungy textures which occupy both sides of 
the chest, and are separated from each other by the heart ajad 
its appendages which lie between them. The right lung ia^ 
divided into three lobes, the left into two, and these again into 
numerous lobules, or smaller lobes. "With a view to convey a 
popular idea of the pulmonary organism which is truly won-t 
derful, we may, as an illustration, compare the lungs to twoe 
bunches of grapes, the stems of which we may designate the 
bronchial tubes. These tubes, which proceed from the wind-r 
pipe as it enters the cavity of the chest, branch off into minute 
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snbdivisionB like the branches of a tree, or as the oflbhoots frajB 
tke main stem of a bunch of grapes, until they eventually ex- 
pand into a cluster of air-cells at the t^mination of each 
minute bronchial tube. 

These terminal clusters of air-cells may be compared to tli» 
ijie individual grapes on the bunch, and each clust/er consists of 
some 17,790 air-cells, as calculated by M. Eochoux, varying Ib 
measurement from the 1 -200th to the l-70th of an inch accord- 
ing to Weber. The walls of these air-cells are formed of ao 
exquisitely delicate transparent membrane, so admirably de- 
signed that the capillary vessels with the impure blood freely 
circulate between and around them, and thus are enabled to 
receive the full influence of the pure air at each respiration* 
It is marvellous to consider that the number of air-cells in the 
kings amounts to not less than eix hundred milhom, — Car- 
penter's Human Physiology, third edition, par. 768. 

It is by this vast, intricate, and delicate organism that tkei 
vital flmctioBs of Inspiration and Expiration are performed. 
By muscular action the chest is expanded, atmospheric air fei 
inspire, and dilates the lungs by circulating through their air* 
passages and their six hundred millions of air-eells. The 
counter- action takes place with the contraction of the chesty 
when the foul air from the lungs is expired. This alternate 
prooes^ is unceasingly going on, and is, we need not say, essen- 
tial tq blood purification, and consequently to life. 

From this rough sketch of the structure and functions of 
the lungs, the reader will be enabled to comprehend how the 
purification of the blood is effected. We have seen how the 
Impure blood is expelled from the right ventricle of the heart 
into the great pulmonary artery, which, as it approaches the 
root; of the lungs, throws out several branches, these agemi 

■ 

throw out numerous sub-divisions, which are again ramified 
into an innumerable quantity of exquisitely slender vessels 
called capillaries, and these spread over the whole surface of the 
lungs and through the interstices of their lobules. The impure 
blood circulating through this wonderfully minute network of 



s 
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capillaries is tliereby exposed to the purifying influence of the 
atmospheric air which is inhaled into the six hundred millions 
of air-cells at each inspiration. This contact with the air 
causes the blood to excrete or throw off its impurities — chiefly 
its superfluous carbonic acid — ^which is a poisonous impurity, 
and to absorb in lieu thereof an adequate amount of oxygen^ 
which is essential to its vital parity. When this lung circula- 
tion has been completed, the purified blood is collected by a 
system of vessels on the left side, analogous to those by which 
it entered on the right, and these vessels uniting together form, 
one main trunk, which conveys it to the left aaride of the 
heart as pure arterial blood. 

This Lung circulation is a process that takes place solely for 
the purification of the blood, and is totally distinct from what 
is denominated the '^ circulation of the blood," as demonstrated 
by Harvey. Purified and enriched in the Lungs, the blood 
passes, as we have stated, into the left auricle of the heart, and 
it is this pure arterial blood that nourishes and renovates the 
entire living organism, which is incessantly by its action under- 
going decay. * What then is properly meant by the circulation 
of the blood is its flow from the left side of the heart through 
the whole vast circulatory system in this way — 

The left auricle of the heart contracts, and the pare blood 
is sent through the open valve into the lower compartment or 
Tentricle. The valve then closes, and the blood is propelled 
through its only possible means of exit into a great artery, the 
aorta. This action is maintained by the alternate contraction 
and expansion of the heart — ^its heats. The aorta throws off 
numerous branches of various sizes, through which the blood 
flows, until the branches become gradually diffused into an in- 
numerable number of minute hair-like vessels called the eapil^ 
lory tubes, by means of which it is carried to the minutest parts 
of the tissues — ^in fact, permeates every portion of the body, 
thus supplying the elements of life, and feeding unceasingly 
-with nourishment the whole animated organism. So exten- 
sive and minul^ are the ramifications of these capillaries by 
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wluch this part of the circulation is conducted, that the point 
of the finest needle could not be inserted in any tissue of the 
body without puncturing one or more of them ! 

After having flowed through these capillaries, depositing^ 
nutritive material, the blood is again collected by a correspond- 
ing system of larger vessels, called the veins, into which the 
capillaries concentrate, and the smaller veins then uniting form 
two great trunks which convey the blood, with all the impuri- 
ties it has gathered in its course, into the auricle of the right 
chamber of the heart, whence it is propelled into the circulatory 
system of the Lungs for purification as already described, and 
thence into the left auricle of the heart as pure blood, again to 
enter upon its vivifying course. This is what is meant by the 
** circulation of the blood," properly so-called, and the mechan- 
ism by which it is effected is the most beautifully adapted and 
marvellously perfect that could possibly be imagined. 

Now this circulation of the Blood is a great means to a vital 
end, and is dependent on fixed laws, the fulfilment of which are 
essential to perfect Nutrition. Thus the Blood, in its purity, 
is not a simple, but a very compound fluid, containing and con- 
sisting of various ingredients in well-ascertained healthy pro- 
portions. The total weight of blood in the body of a healthy 
man of average size maybe estimated at 30 lbs., every 1,000 
parts of which contains : — 



Of Water, 


.. . 


... 


795 parts. 


„ Corpuscles, ... 


... 


... 


150 „ 


,, Albumen, ... 


••• 


... 


40 „ 


,, oaiLS, ... 


• • • 


•• • 


8 „ 


,, Fatty matter. 


••• 


• • • 


5 „ 


„ Pebrine, 


... 


■ • • 


2 „ 



To maintain the Blood in a healthy state, the different in- 
gredients must continue to exist in the fixed proportions above 
indicated. Hence whatever tends to disturb that fixed relation- 
ship of the quantities either by an excess or a diminution, or 
by the introduction of any foreign ingredient, destroyp, in so 
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Ikr, the healthy composition of the hlood, and consequently itaf' 
pairS) in a greater or lesser d^;ree, its Ifutritive properties. 

Then the velocity of the circulation is also subjected to 
fixed laws, influenced to a considerable extent by, or rather acting 
in conformity with, individual organisms and constitutions. The 
rapidity of the circulation is certainly astonishing. Each 
TCDtricle of the heart is estimated as capable of containing two 
ounces of blood which is ejected at each contraction. *' Th6 
Utimber of contractions of the Heart in a given time/' says 
Carpenter, '' is liable to great variation within the limits of 
health, from various causes," but firom a table which he gives 
we take the following as an approximation to the average of 
male pulses at the several ages specifled * 





Beats per Minute, 


Newly-born Infants,... 


... 130 to 140 


Age of Puberty 


... 80 ,, 85 


Manhood, ... 


... 70 „ 80. 


Old Age, 


50 ,, 65 



If, then, we take the pulsations of the heart in the average 
of healthy manhood at 75 per minute, and that at each stroke or 
beat two ounces of blood are ejected into the circulation, we ar* 
rive at the conclusion that 150oz8. of pure arterial blood, or 9lbs. 
=6oz., is propelled through the aorta in a minute. And taking 
30lbs. as the quantity of blood in a healthy man of average 
size, it follows that the whole circuit of the circulation is com- 
pleted by every drop of blood in the body in less than 2j 
minutes ; and as after each circuit the blood undergoes purifi- 
cation in the lungs, we have all the blood in the body purified 
and circulating afresh about 28 times in an hour ! 

But even this estimate of the rapidity of the circulation, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, is held by some Physiologists to 
be far under the truth. In the arteries the blood is calculated 

• The pulse of the adult Female exceeds in frequency the pulse of the 
adult Male, at the same mean age, by from 10 to 14 beats in a minute. — 
Muman Physioloj^^ third edition, par. 727. 
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to travel at the rate of 12 inches per second, and in the reins at 
S inches, but in passing through the capillaries, firom the arteriel 
to the veins, its rate of progress is much slower. However, it 
is affirmed, as the result of experiment, that the whole circuit 
of the circulatory system is traversed and completed in half-a- 
minute ! But it is sufficient for our purpose that the rapidity 
of the circulation should be generally understood, and w6 
shall see what an important bearing this rapidity has, as a 
remedial agency, in correcting defective Nutritive action, and 
affording relief in congested states of the organs. 

The reader will now understand that Pure Blood is the 
mainspring of Nutritive Life, and that blood impurities, no 
matter how produced, are either the exciting or predisposing 
cause of all diseased bodily conditions. He will also understand 
that every part of the human organism is perpetually undergoing 
a process of decomposition and decay, and that an appropriation 
or assimilation of nutritive particles by each part to supply this 
waste is a necessary condition of Life and Health. The blood 
is the medium through which this incessant supply of repro- 
ductive material is conveyed U every part of the system, and it 
is also the principal channel by moans of which the decomposed 
offete matter is collected and conveyed ^rom the system. This 
function the blood performs by meaus of secretions which it de- 
posits for expulsion through the organs of excretion — the skin, 
lungs, liver, kidneys, and intestines. The excretions are thug 
the products of the decomposition and waste of the organism, 
and of the excrementitious products of digestion, and their 
regular elimination from the system is essential to blood purity 5 
for, if not eliminated, they corrupt the blood, poison the whole 
oirculatiob, and become fruitful sources of disease. 

Thus will be understood how intimate and material the 
relationship is between all the organs of the body, and their 
mutual dependence, the one upon the other, for the performance 
of the functions of perfect Life, and the fulfilment of its grand 
design. The organism working concurrently and harmoniously 
together is the perfection of Life ; and any derangement of the 
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parts — no matter how caused — ^produces a disturbance and con* 
fbsion that may result in a multiplicity of ills. As Shakspearo* 
says of degree — 

** Take bat degree away, nntnne that string, 
And, hark, what diacoid follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnaneyJ* 

So with our organism. Take one link away — ^impair an organ^ 
derange a function, and discordant action follows to the greater 
or less injury of the whole. 

Now, of all the organs of excretion, by which the poisonous 
waste matter of the system is eliminated, modem physiologists 
and pathologists, also, are now inclined to r^;ard the skin as 
comparatively the most important. There is no other organ 
eo-extensire with it. It possesses secretive, eliminatiYey. 
absorbent, and respiratory functions in a higher degree of com- 
bination and power than any other of the excretory organs. 
Kot only so, but it supplies a ready medium by which the 
whole internal organism can be reached and acted on. This is 
an established truth, while equally important and true it is, 
that no means have yet been discovered at all comparable ta 
the Hot-air Bath for stimulating the functions of the Skin, 
which our artificial habits of life are constantly endeavouring to 
derange and impair. 

Imperfect skin-action implies disease in some form or other. 
The inevitable tendency is for the blood to become impure— 
the circulation irregular — ^for the digestive powers to act 
languidly — for the secretions and exudations of the body to bo 
imperfectly performed, and, consequently, for some part of the 
internal organism to become overloaded or congested — in short, 
for the Nutritive functions to become completely deranged. 
Such a condition of body is preliminary to the development of 
localised disease. 

The reverse is Health, which follows from, and is dependent 
on, perfect skin- action, while medical art has no contrivance, 
drug, or compound equal to, or comparable with, the Hot- Air 
Bath for maintaining the skin in a condition of healthy activity. 
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We will now proceed to show that the Bath so acts by giying 
vitality to skin fdnctions, which our ordinary modes of life^ 
have a direct tendency to deaden — by promoting healthy secre- 
tions and eliminations — ^by preventing the congestion of internal 
organs and maintaining the vital fluid, the blood, in a pure 
normal state, attracting it to the surface there to deposit ita 
poisonous matters for exudation, thence to return with re- 
plenished vitality into healthy circulation — ^in a word, by giving^ 
as nothing else can give^ vigour and tone to Nutritive life- 
through the purify of the blood. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

2%e Skin — It$ structure and uses — Its functions essential to Life. 

Thk Tital fdnctioiis of the Skin, in tfaeir relation to the animal 
economy, were formerly greatly underrated, because not properly 
understood. The investigations, however, of modem phyd- 
olo^sts, aided by powerfdl miscroscopic agency, have clearly 
revealed its troly wonderfol organism, and demonstrated bow 
all-essential its sound and active vitality is to the due perform- 
ance of the ftmctions of healthy life, and also how it is designed 
as a medium through which, in cases of disease, the internal 
organism can be safely reached and acted on. 

The Skin, in the popular acceptation of the term, is con- 
sidered as only one simple substance, but in reality what in 
ordinary language is called the skin, is to the physiologist 
known as the epidermis, the outer, or scarf skin, underneath 
which lies the euUs vera, or true skin. Thus, properly speaking, 
the skin consists of two layers, the inner layer, and, immeasur- 
ably, the more sensitive and delicate being known as the cutis 
vera, the derma or true skin, and the outer layer, by which the 
eutis is protected, as the epidermis or scarf skin. Between these 
two layers, or strata, there is a soft granular or cellular sub- 
stance called the rete mueosum, which contains the particles 
that give colour to the skin. 

Borne physiologists hold that the matter which gives colour 
to the skin is situated in the rete mueosum, while others are of 
opinion that it lies in the inner or flocculent surface of the 
epidermis. According to Dr. Beddoes, chlorine gas will extract 
the colouring matter from the negro; and Fourcroy verified this 
experiment, but in a few days the black colour returned again 
with its former intensity. 
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*'The skin," says Carpenter, is concerned in two great 
classes of changes; the excretion of various matters from its 
4Burface, and from the glandulae in its substance; and the recep- 
tion of impressions upon the nerves, with which it is so copioudy 
supplied." Thus the skin performs analagous functions to the 
lungs, in so far as it takes in and gives out similar matters 
which are taken in and given out by the lungs, and for this 
reason it has been described as 'Hhe assistant apparatus of the 
lungs." 

In health the skin is the seat of various secretions which 
«eek the surface of the body to be eliminated as excrementitious 
«Qd deleterious matter from the system. These secretions are 
<K)llected in small glandular organs which are seated just beneath 
the eutts, or true skin, and are diffused over the whole surface 
'Of the body to an extent that is truly marvellous. From these 
glandular organs innumerable minute tubes, popularly called 
^*the pores of the skin," convey the secretions through the 
fpidermisy or outer scarf skin, to be exuded in sensible or in- 
sensible perspiration. When nature has destined the pores to 
perform such an important office, it can be readily understood 
how essential it is to health that the normal action of the pores 
should not be obstructed. 

This becomes more clearly apparent when we consider the 
minute organism of the skin, and the marvellous system oipore 
sewerage which nature has provided for the healthy maintenance 
of human life. Erasmus Wilson, the eminent Anatomist and 
Physiologist, in his Practical Treatise on Bealthy Skin, says: — 

** To arrive at sometliiiig like an estimate of the value of the perspira- 
tory system, in relation to the rest of the organism, I connted the perspi- 
ratory pores on the palm of the hand, and found 3,528 in a square inch. 
Now, each of these pores being an aperture of a little tube of about a 
quarter of an inch long, it follows that in a square inch of skin on the palm 
of the hand there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 73^ feet. 
Surely such an amount of drainage as 73 feet in every square inch of skin, 
jMsuming this to be the average for the whole body, is something wonder- 
ful, and the thought naturally intrudes itself — What if this drainage were 
obstructed ? Gould we need a stronger argument for enforcing the neces- 
sity of attention to the skin ? 
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*^ To obtain an estimate of the length of the iabe of the perapizatoix 
system of the whole snifiuse, I think 2,800 might be taken as a fair ayer- 
age of the number of pores in a square inch, and 700, conseqnentlj, of the- 
number of inches in length. Now, the number of square inches of 8or« 
faee in a man of ordinary height and bulk is 2^00 ; the number ol pons,. 
therefore, 7,000,000 ; and the number of inches of perspiratory tebe 
1,750,000 ; that is, 145,833 feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly 28 miles."^ 
Page 43. 

Kow, the secretions of the htunan erystem are constantly 
going on^ and in a normal, or healthy state of the body the por* 
tion designed to be exhaled by the skin is carried off imper* 
oeptibly by the pores. The entire amount of fluid thus insen- 
fiibly evaporated by the pores, is estimated at eUv$n grains per 
minute, while the lungs so sensibly in motion and apparently 
more active, only evaporate ahout Mven grains. Carpenter sayi^ 
'^ there is reason to believe that at least '1 00 grains of azotised 
matter are excreted from the skin daily," consequently anj^ 
cause which checks this excretory power of the skin must neoes- 
sanly throw an additional and unnatural amount of labour on 
the other excretory organs of the system, and thereby tend t» 
produce a derangement of their functions and cause disease. 

According to Dr. Thudichum, " the secretions of the human 
skin may be divided into volatile and solid, the former consisting 
of — 1. Carbonic acid; 2. Water; 3. Some volatile add, not 
yet accurately determined ; and the latter of 1. Urea ; 2. Chlo^ 
ride of sodium ; 8. Patty matter ; 4. Earthy salts of eome fatty 
solids; 5. Small quantities of some other alkaline salts.'^ 
Phosphates and salphetes, always present in any other Beoretiony. 
he has not, he says, ever found in perspiration. 

Thus while the excretions of the skin are analagous to soma 
extent to those of the lungs and kidneys, they are not entirely 
so, but its dignity as an excretory organ becomes more apparent 
from a study of the quantities of matter discharged by the 
several organs ; for while the lungs in 24 hours discharge ,/^/i(tf€» 
(nmces of volatile matter, the skin discharges thirty ounces, b» 
that two-thirds of all volatile excretions pass by the skin. An 
almost equal weight of water leaves the body through the 
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kidneys, charged witli matter peculiar to that secretion. We 
can thus understand how it is th^t the suppression of skin 
action becomes a fatal source of disease. But as Erasmus Wilson 
obeerres: — 

**It is not as an enmnctory or purifier only that we must regard the 
fikin ; its influence and power have a wider range of action in the mainten- 
ance of health. Besides comprehending a vast system of drainage tnhes, 
which open on the surface by seven millions of pores, besides, also, a 
wonderful and perpetual labour, by which the skin is drawing from the 
blood certain organic elements in the fluid state, and converting iiiem 
fkito solid organic formations, which are known as cells and scales, these 
odls and scales being the tesselated mosaic with which the skin is furnished 
upon the surface, so as to render it capable of existence in the external 
world; besides this and much more, the skin is converted into a kind of 
sponge by the myriads of blood-vessels which enter into its structure — blood- 
ressels that mani/ times in an hour bring the whole — aye^ every drop — of 
tbe blood of the body to the surface ; bring it that it may furnish the m»r 
ierials for the microscopic pavement ; that it may be purified by the ab- 
straction of its unwholesome principles ; that it may breathe the vital air 
of the atmosphere without ; — ^besides this, also, the skin near its surface 
is one vast network of nerves — ^nerves, mysterious organs, that belong in 
iheir nature to the unknown sources of the lightning, the electric currents 
of the universe. And besides these,'again| there is every variety of animal 
tiflsue and contrivance by which all this apparatus is held together and 
maintained in the best state and position to ensure its safety and per- 
fection. In truth, the contemplation of the structure and functions of the 
skin, when viewed with the eyes of the mind, is almost overwhelming ; 
j«id the words of the poet break upon our memory — 

*'In hmnan works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
Jm O^od'Sj one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some other use." 

** One word more as to the importance of the skin in the animal economy^ 
4Uid that word a summary of its functions and principal vital attrributes. 
The skin is a sanitary commissioner; draining the system of its impurities; 
it is an energetic labourer, in that perpetual interchange of elements which, 
is its essence, constitutes life ; it is a regulator of the density and fluidify 
oi the blood; it performs the ofiS,ce of a lung in sijipplying the blood with 
oxygen, and abstracting its carbon; it changes the crude organic elements 
of the blood, so as to render them capable of nutrition; it emulates the 
heart in giving speed to the circulating blood; it is the minister of the 
bpnw and spinal wanrow in it^ propertii^s of sensation; and it feeds and 
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noariflhefl, and keeps in the highest opentiye condition, that part of the 
nenrons system which is confided to its care. 

** Viewing the skin in this way, and recognising its jost claims to con-^ 
aideration as an important animal organ, we are led to the condnsion that 
the skin is a part of the digestive syetemt like the liyer and Iddn^rs* hy 
Tirtne of its emnnctory and nntritiye powers ; it is an appendage of the 
heart, and a part of the system of the circnlating of the blood; it is a smfaoe 
Inng, a breathing o]^;an ; and it partakes of man*s intellectual nature by its 
close connection with, and dependence on, the brain. In the lower animals^ 
the skin combines in itself alone, the feeling, seeing, smelling, hearing, 
and judging organ.'* — Hie Eastern or Turkish Bath, ^., p. 113, &c. 

From this it will be perceived how yitally essential a sound 
condition of the skin is to the enjoyment of good health. When 
its functions are imperfectly performed, the whole body neces- 
sarily sujffers. The heart, the lungs, the liver, the stomach, the 
brain, the nerves, the bowels, are imperfectly nourished, and 
their vitality is moreover oppressed and weakened by the noxious 
matters with which the blood is loaded. Thus a weight i& 
placed on the very springs of life, while it is only by restoring; 
the healthy action of the skin that this weight can be taken. 
off. 

We have further proof of the importance of skin action ta 
Life in the fact, that if an animal is coated over with a varnish 
impervious to air, by which means the functions of the skin, 
become impeded, and its organism, as it were, paralysed, death 
in a few hours would be the inevitable result. This has been 
demonstrated by repeated experiments on the lower animals ; it 
is also true in the case of man. Close the pores of his skin by 
a similar coating, and congestion of the internal organism would 
take place, resultiug sooner or later in death. There is a case 
recorded of a young boy who was covered over with a coating; 
of gUt, to represent the Golden Age, at a pageant given by 
Pope Leo X., and the effect was that, by thus unconsciously 
impeding the functions of the skin, death ensued in a few hours. 

It 18 an irresistible conclusion, therefore, in which all emi- 
nent Physiologists agree, that whatever interferes with or im- 
pedes perfect skin action, must be more or less detrimental to 
health, and calculated, of necessity, to engender disease. - When ' 
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the functions of the skin are seriously interfered with/' says^ 
Miller, in his Organic Chemistry , ''it usually happens that 
derangements, more or less serious, either of the kidneys or of 
the lungs occur." And just as that interference is permitted to 
continue — in proportion as it is perniciously prolonged — so will 
functional derangements of the internal organism be intensified 
and rendered organic and incurable. 

Dr. Copland, in his edition of Riehrand^s Physiology, refers 
to cases that came under his own observation which remarkably 
illustrated the vital functions of the skin. ''The lungs," he 
says, " were partly destroyed from an imposthume, and the side 
of the chest was consequently contracted." Nevertheless, he 
found that the cutaneous functions increased so as to supply the 
deficiency caused by impaii-ed lung-action. All subsequent ex- 
perience has tended to establish the potent agency of the skin, 
not only as an " assistant to the Lungs," but also to the whole 
feretory organism ; for it is a well-established fact that there 
is an anatomical connection between the mucous membrane 
which lines our internal organism, and the external mucous 
membrane, or true skin, which covers the whole body. As Car- 
penter remarks, " the general term Mucous Membrane may be 
applied to that great system of membraneous expansions, which 
forms the external tegument or skin — the lining of the internal 
cavities whose walls are continuous with it, or Mucouls Mem- 
brane proper-T-and the prolongation of this into the secreting 
organs, forming the tubes and follicles of the glands."* Hence, 
Erasmus "Wilson has observed, that " the lungs are nothing but 
a bit of skin turned in, just as the internal surface of the lung 
would become skin if it were exposed externally." 

Unfortunately, however, medical practitioners have not 
heretofore properly understood the functions of the skin, and,, 
therefore, did not seek to make them available as sound physi- 
ology and pathology now dictate. The skin was not regarded 
as supplying a medium through which deranged internal organ- 
ism could be easily reached and remedially acted on, but waa 

* Human Physiology, 2nd edit., par. 176. 
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rather Tiewed as a substance per si, liable to many 4iM8sed 
ocm^tions vrhicih medical art sought to cure either by experi* 
mental external applications, as ointm^its, lotions, Ac, or hj 
the internal administration of drugs, to act through the digestiye 
process. No organ, in fiaet, has been more misuud^'stood, ne- 
glected, and m-used, than the skin. It has been blistetied, 
scarified, punctured, and tortured in almost every conceirable 
way, yet Drug-Medication is still deplorably at fault as regards 
the possession of specifics for the various diseases eonsidered 
proper to the skin itself! 

The revival of Hydropathic practice naturally led to greats 
attention being bestowed on skin ftinctions ; but it was not until 
the establishment of the Hot-air Bath that the real value of the 
skin attracted the attention it so eminently deserved. It is by 
ihe proved amenability of that organism to the soothing yet 
stimulating and nourishing influences of heat that the great 
remedial virtues of the Bath; judiciously administered, are 
brought into action and are enabled to operate. This truth is 
now so well established that it is already producing^ as we shall 
«ee, revolutionary changes in medical practice. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The Skin considered in relation to Animal Heat — Its avscepti' 
hiliiy of being made a Curative Agent in Disease, 

We must further consider the human skin, in its relation to the 
natural temperature of the body, and as susceptible of being 
influenced by artificial Heat, for its peculiar organism in these 
respects makes it the most powerful and active medium for pre- 
serving health, preventing difieaae, and restoring impaired bodily 
functions. 

The possession of a definite amount of inherent Heat, by all 
living organizations, is absolutely necessary for the performance 
of vital actions — ^in other words, for the performance of those 
Amotions which are essential to life. As such actions require 
to be performed uniformly and regularly, nature has wisely 
provided that the degree of Heat necessary to their performance 
should be maintained at an equally uniform and regular 
standard for every species of animal. All living organizations, 
iJifirefore, have an inherent independent temperature peculiar 
to themselves, and which is not perceptibly affected by the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

As to the mode in which this animal Heat is produced, 
^different theories have been advanced; but as our purpose is not 
iK> follow speculative opinions, but to deal with weU-ascertained 
&ct8, it is sufficient to state there is a general concurrence 
an^ong physiologists, that animal Heat in man is produced by the 
^combinations of the fluids and solids of the body in the process 
of Nutrition, although in what precise manner those combina- 
tSiMis are eflected is not positively determined. It is known, 
lnoweveri that as Nutriticm is necessary for all the organs of the 
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body, so is it a function appertaining to all to appropriate and 
assimilate a sufficiency of Nutritive particles to supply their 
own wants. This process of Nutritive combination, incessantly 
going on, has the effect of disengagmg*— for the purpose of 
elimination firom the system — an amount of carbon or waste, and 
by union of which with the oxygen of the air we inspire carbonic 
acid is formed, and in this chemical process an evolution of 
caloric is necessarily produced. It matters not how this union 
or combination takes place, or what other hidden agencies may 
be at work, the result is the generation of animal Heat, which 
we know is essential to the performance of the Amotions of 
life, and we also know that the requisite amount of heat is 
produced and maintained at a uniform standard within the body 
itself. 

Now, the temperature of the human body is habitually 
maintained at a standard of 98^, which is called blood heat. 
Though some exceedingly slight deviations firom the standard, 
attributable to individual idiosyncrasies may be occasionally 
observed, it appears very surprising at first sight, that, save in 
disease, this temperature never otherwise varies — ^that the 
human body maintains the same degree of warmth, the same 
standard of Heat in every latitude, and under every atmospheric 
variation. It is the same, whether exposed to the frozen 
climate of the polar regions, or to the burning atmosphere of 
the torrid zone— the same with the thermomoter at 30^ or 100* 
below the freezing point, as at 100® or 200*^ above it. 

It may seem extraordinary that such extreme variations or 
temperature could possibly be endured by man, when it is con- 
sidered that if the temperature of his blood was raised above 
the normal standard of 98° to 112°, or reduced below it to 60% 
death in either cases would inevitably ensue. But man, in a 
peculiar degree and to a marvellous extent, possesses the power 
of enduring extreme natural variations of atmospheric tem* 
perature, and of artificial also. Although water boils at a 
temperature of 212°, and his own body is maintained at a normal 
standard of 98% he can endure habitual exposure to an artificiai 
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temperature of dry air as high as from 30C<' to 600^ Of this 
mauj instances may be noticed. Carpenter says : — 

" Many instances are on record of heat of from 250° to 280° being en* 
dnred in dry air for a considerable length of time, even by persons onac- 
cnstomed to a particularly high temperature ; and persons whose occnpa* 
tions are such as to require it, can sustain a mnch higher degree of heat* 
though not perhaps for any long period. The workmen of the late Sir F» 
Chantrey have been accustomed to enter a furnace in which his moulds 
were dried, whilst the floor was red-hot, and a thermometer in the air 
stood at 360° ; and Chabert, the * Fire-king,' was in the habit of entering 
an oven, whose temperature was from 4.0(f to 600°." — Human Fhyaioloffy^ 
third edition, par. 888. 

Men engaged in various branches of manufacturing industry, 
such as in Iron-foundries, Glass-houses, Ore-smelting, &c., are 
habitually exposed for lengthened periods to degrees of Heat 
ranging from 200° to SOO*', and even higher, which they are 
able to sustain regularly without any detriment to health. 

Now the explanation of this is simple, and serves to illus- 
trate the admirable organism of the skin as adapted to act bene- 
ficially as a curative medium in disease. The temperature of the 
surface of the skin is regulated by Exhalation and Evaporation* 
There are, as we before observed, a vast number of glandulae 
spread over the inner surface of the cutis vera or true skin, 
for the purpose of secreting an aqueous fluid for Exhalation. 
Whatever the temperature of the atmosphere may be above the 
normal standard, in a degree corresponding therewith is tho 
stimulating action on the secreting glandulsB of the skin. At 
high temperatures the secretions are proportionably excited. 
Exhalation is copious. Evaporation takes place rapidly, and 
thus the skin surface is kept moist and cool. Such is the pro- 
vision Nature has made to enable man to bear without injury 
such elevated temperatures as we^have noticed. 

It follows, therefore, that the capacity of the human body 
to endure high temperatures with impunity must be measured 
by the powers of Exhalation and Evaporation its cutaneous 
organism possesses. Because, were the skin torpid or paralysed 
80 as not to secrete and exhale suficently, the action of the 
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heat on the skin emrface wonld become unbearable, and if tlie 
atmosphere was so charged with moisture that it conld contam 
no more, the transuded perspiration could not, of course, be 
evaporated, and consequent! j, as Tapour scalds at 120®, death 
bj scalding would result. 

Thus, for example, water boils at 212», when what we call 
** steam" is formed, but all the coal in England, if heaped into 
one monster fire, could not raise the temperature of water one 
degree above 212°, as long as the steam is allowed to pass away 
by evaporation or otherwise. And just so with the human 
body. Man can endure a temperature of 300* or 600* with im- 
punity for a time, provided his skin organism acts freely, and 
the perspiration that exhales to the surface is freely evaporated, 
but not otherwise. 

In further illustration of this important function of the skin 
we may adduce a very simple experiment that has been re- 
peatedly verified, though apparently of so marvellous a cha- 
racter as likely at first to excite general incredulity. A man 
can sit, with complete impunity, in a Hot- Air Bath raised to 
a temperature sufficiently high to bake bread or cook a beef- 
steak! Erasmus Wilson testifies that he sat without the 
slightest inconvenience in a Bath at 240*, that is 28 degrees 
above the boiling water point. And he says, " if I had had 
bread, or meat, or eggs with me, they must necessarily have 
been cooked at that Heat." Now why is a beefeteak or mutton 
chop cooked in a Hot- Air Bath, the high temperature of which 
the human body can endure with perfect impunity — nay plea- 
sure ? Simply because the human skin acts in the manner we 
have described, so as to keep the temperature of the body at 
the normal standard by the Exhalation and Evaporation of its 
superabundant Heat. Not so, however, with the beef or 
mutton. It has ceased to be living matter, and has thus lost 
its preservative properties. Consequently the Heat gradually 
penetrates into and permeates the whole substance, thereby 
effecting the chemical change known as baking or cooking. Thus 
we have exemplified how remarkable the difference is in the 
of Heat on living and dead organic matter. 
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Prom what we have said about the importance of ezhalatioii 
and evaporation under the circumstanceB stated, it might be 
imagined, that were the whole cutaneous surface covered over 
with a coating impervious to the air, whereby its respiratory 
power would be neutralisad, the internal heat would be raised 
far above the normal standard, and the body thrown into a state 
of high fever, in consequence of the suppressed transudation of 
the superabundant caloric. As we before observed, death in a 
very short time would be the necessary result, but death how 
produced ? Death would not follow from an abnormal inoreoko 
in the temperature of the body, as prima fade it might appear 
natural to infer, but from a positive decrease which assuredly 
takes place, thereby proving that cutaneous respiration is 
essential to the generation and maintenance of animal Heat. 
This fact has been demonstrated by careAilly conducted experi- 
ments on the lower animals; and it is conclusive as to the vital 
importance of the skin as a Bespiratory organ* We are thus 
enabled to understand, as Carpenter remarks : — 

** How, when the secreting power of the lunge is neaily destroyed by 
disease, the heat of the body is kept up to its natural standard by the aotion 
of the skin. A valuable therapeutic indication, also, is derived from the 
knowledge which we gain of the importance of the Cataneons Respiration ; 
lor it leads us to perceive the desirableness of keeping the skin moist, in 
those febrile diseases in which there is great heat and dryness of the surface 
since secretion cannot properly take place through a dry membrane." — 
Suman Thyatology^ 3rd edit., par. 891. 

It will now be understood, that there is no foundation 
whatever for the popular, and to some extent, professional 
prejudice, about the action of the Kot-air Bath having the effect 
of increasing the temperature of the body even to a dangerous 
degree. Such a prejudice, as we have seen, is not supported 
by physiology, nor warranted by experience, but is in positive 
antagonism to the divine laws of our organism. So far, indeed, 
from high temperatures proving injurious, it is on the adapta- 
bility of the skin to sustain high artificial temperatures that the 
Bath relies for its marvellous sanitary and sanative virtues. It 
is by the influence the Bath thus exercises that healthy skin* 
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action, so essential to Nutritiye Life, is maintained, and at the 
same time that, naturally and effectively, through the mediom 
of the skin, the Bath is enabled to act on the whole internal 
organism which contributes so materially to the same great 
purpose. 

We will now proceed to show that no means have as yet 
been discoTered at all comparable with the Bath, for maintain- 
ing the intricate, delicate, and wonderful organism of the skin 
in a sound normal condition — strengthening its action, and 
enabling it to discharge efficientiy the vital functions with 
which Nature has entrusted it. Lord Bacon shrewdly remarked 
that the *' belly is the father of the family," and, doubtiess, 
the condition of the digestive organs powerfully influences 
mental and bodily health. " But," observes Carpenter, "we 
may say with Dr. Prout, that a sort of digestion is carried on 
in all parts of the body," and it is by imparting vigour to the 
whole digestive system, enabling it to perform its important 
functions with ease and regularity — ^upon which intellectual, 
moral and physical health, is so largely dependent — ^that the 
Bath, by its potent and salutary action on the skin, proves an 
invaluable therapeutic agent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

7he action oftJie Bath as Preservative of healthy and Preventive 
of Disease — It suhdiies evils arising from artificial habits of 
civilised life, and corrects, eradicates ^ or checks inherited pre^ 
dispositions to disease. 

We have alluded to the peculiar properties of the Hot- Air Bath 
.as being Preservative of health and Preventive of disease. These 
properties matured experience has demonstrated the Bath to 
possess, though the study of the action of Heat on the human 
system in its diseased conditions is, as yet, in comparative in- 
fancy. Still enough is known to satisfy reason, and justify the 
scientific physician in regarding the Bath as a Therapeutic 
Bgent of the very highest value, as there are no diseases in which 
it cannot be made beneficially available, while in many it pos- 
sesses a curative power, beyond comparison, superior to any 
other agent the medical profession can command. Of course we 
refer to the Bath skilfully directed in accordance with enlight- 
ened and scientific Hydropathic practice. 

Erasmus "Wilson, a man of undoubted professional eminence, 
has admitted that, before he was led to investigate the peculiar 
merits of the Bath, he was quite unconscious that he had any- 
thing to learn on the subject. He says : — 

** I thought I knew as much about baths as most men. I knew the hot, 
the warm, the tepid, and the cold ; the vaponr, the air, the gaseous, the 
medicated, and the mud bath ; the natural and the artificial ; the shower, 
the firework, the needle, the douche, and the wave bath ; the fresh-river 
bath and the salt-sea bath, and many more beside. I knew their slender 
virtues, and their stout fallacies : they had my regard, but not my confidence^ 
and I toaa not disposed to yield easily to any reputed advantages that might 
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be represented to me in favour of baths,** — The Eastern or Turkish Bathe f. 
preface. 

In this frame of mind he made a personal trial of the Bath, 
and was induced to study its nature, action and effects. A 
thorough conviction of its superlative value followed, because - 
his mind was superior to the prejudices engendered by precon- 
ceived opinions, and was open to receive the truth. He says : — 

** I discovered that there was one bath that deserved to be set apart 
from the rest — ^that deserved, indeed, a careful study and investigation. 
The bath that deanseth the inward as well as the ontwaid man, that is 
i^licable to every age, that is adapted to make health h^altluer, amd al- 
leviate disease, whatever its stage or severity, deserves to be regarded as a 
national institution, and merits the advocacy of all men, and particularly 
of medical men — of those whose special duty it is to teach how health may be 
preserved^ how disease may be averted. 

« My own advocacy of tiie bath is directed mainly to its adoption as a 
social custom, as a cleanly halnt ; asd, on this ground, I would press It 
upon the attention ol every thinking man. But if, besides bertowing |^y- 
sical purity and enjoyment, it tend to preserve healthy to prevent diseaee, and 
even to cure disease., the votary of the bath will receive a double reward/^ — 
Ibid. 

Now, as Preservative of Healthy — the peculiar and invalu- 
able properties of the Bath act, as we have observed, through 
the medium of the skin, by maintaining its vital organism in 
vigorous action, on which healthy Kutritive Life is so immedi- 
ately and materially dependent. If we compare the action on 
the skin of a common hot-water bath, or of any bathing or 
washing process which merely cleanses the outward surface of 
the skin, with the mode in which the Hot-Air Bath acts, the 
vast and salutaxy difference cannot fail to be at cmce discernible. 
Eemembering what we have said about the surface of the whole 
body being covered over with some seven millions of tabes or 
pores — that these tubes are each about a quarter of an inch in 
length, and if strc^tched out, and laid end to end, would extend 
nearly twenty-eight miles — ^that this immense drainage system 
is designed by nature to relieve the body of its vicious seere- 
tions, and in return to convey by respiration and stbsorption 
healthy nutriment from the external atmosphere into the system 
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—remembering, also, that in all cases of imperfect or obstructed 
perspiration, a deposit is formed at the mouth or external open- 
ing of each pore, which has the effect of thickening and harden- 
ing the epiderm or scarf skin, thereby tending to further para- 
lyse the healthy action of the skin organism, and sow the seeds 
of disease — taking these well-established truths with us, any 
man of ordinary intelligence can readily appreciate the un- 
approachable superiority of the Hot- Air over all other baths as 
a potent sanitary and sanative agent. 

For what does the hot water bath, or any mere surface 
washing of the body do ? No harm, assuredly, but the pores 
we not cleansed. The scaly deposits of the scarf skin, which in 
a natural and healthy condition of body exfoliate to keep the 
pores free, are not removed by mere external bathing or wash- 
ing, nor are the excretory functions of the skin stimulated, as 
they unquestionably are by the Hot- Air Bath. At best, ordi- 
nary surface washing only cleanses the natural sewers of the 
lody at their outlets, and of such^cleansing it may be said — 

" It will bnt skin and film the ulcerous place. 
Whiles rank corruption, mining aU within, 
Infects unseen." 

Ordinary bathing or washing may keep the surface of the body 
in what is considered a state of cleanliness ; but as compared 
with the action of the Hot- Air Bath, such cleanliness is only 
like removing filth from the mouth of a sewer, instead of flush-- 
ing the whole seveer itself. This is what the Hot- Air Bath does, 
and hence its immeasurable superiority overall other appliances, 
as an effectual means by which the whole sewerage system of 
the human body can be flushed, scoured, and cleansed of impu- 
rities, and the skin organism maintained in vigorous vitality. 
Persons who are in the daily habit, for instance, of using the 
shower bath, imagine that the Hot-Air could add nothing to 
their cleanliness, comfort, and health ; but they are very much 
mistaken, for, as it has been truly said, " the blacksmith be- 
grimed with smoke and dirt, y^ho freely perspires over his dai^ 
task, is cleaner, in the true sense of the term, than the hesi 

p 
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washed individiial in the land. Snr&ce wadiing skfoe will not 
miAce. To secare health, the blood itself mngt be puiiiled, ili 
in most channelB flushed and cleansed.'' This the 'Hot-Air 
Bath alone can do, and the truth of this the habitoal smfaoe- 
washer can test for himself. Let him take a Hot-AirBsth, 
and he will be astonished at the amount of apparent dirt whidk 
the gentle friction of the hand on the softened epiderm will exr 
pose to view. This is the dead scarf skin, the removal of whiek 
promotes cutaneous respiration, with all its consequent advan- 
tages. 

We have already seen how essential cutaneous respiractian is 
to health — that animals coated over with any substance imper«> 
vious to air invariably die in a very short time. K, there- 
fore, death would necessarily ensue from the total closure of the 
pores of the skin, it follows that any partial closure, involving 
imperfect action, must prove proportionately detrimental to 
health. Hence, so vital are the frmctions the skin is designed 
to perform in the animal economy, that the highest medical 
authorities concur in affirming, that the maintenance of its 
organism in a sound state is essential to vigorous bodily and 
mental health, and at the same time one of the very best pre- 
ventives of disease. It is affirmed that fully three-fourths of 
the diseases to which civilized man is subject, are attributable 
to the closure of the pores of the skin, and therefore it is that 
the Hot- Air Bath possesses such invaluable qualities; for by no 
ether means, at once so simple and enjoyable, can the functions 
of the skin be maintained in perfect vigor, and a healthy con- 
dition of body preserved. 

We must also take into consideration the habits engendered 
by civilized life, which is so exceedingly artificial that few, out 
of hundreds of thousands, live in anything approaching to a 
strict obedience to the laws of the human economy. Kiches and 
poverty alike war against health, that is, have a tendency to 
create habits and modes of life which impair natural functions 
and induce or predispose to disease. Thus we almost necessarily 
depart in our customs and habits from what Nature designed. 
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imd so &r as we do so, the greater is the tendency to impaired 
health. It is as a correctiye of these morbid tendencies, that 
the Hot-air Bath comes as a blessing to our civilization, by af- 
fording a simple, yet powerful and pleasurable means, by which 
to counteract or avert the injurious effects it is calculated to 
produce. As Erasmus Wilson observes : — 

*^ A healthy condition of body is normally preserved by a^proportioned 
amoTint of air, exercise, or labour, and food ; but even the air, the exercise, 
the labour, and the food, most be proportioned in its kind and in its order, 
to the peculiar constitution of the individual. . • If I were asked to se- 
lect an example as a standard of the just equipoise of these conditions, I 
should take the ploughman-intellect at the standard of day-to-day exist- 
ence, moderate food, vigorous, but not over-strained, labour, plenty of air, 
and plentiful exposure. JBut who would care to accept existence on such termt 
4U these 9 Give us brain, give us mind, however ungovernable, however 
preponderant its overweight to the physical powers, however destructive to 
the powers of the body. In a word, we select a morbid condition — our 
meals, our air, our exercise, our indoor and outdoor habits are all unsound^ 
the necessities of our life, of our position, require that they should be un- 
sound. How grand, therefore, the boon that will correct these evils with- 
out the necessity for making any inconvenient alteration in our habits. 
That bom is the Bath,— Ibid, p. 143. 

By availing ourselves of such an inestimable boon we can 
icounteractj in a large degree, the injurious influences induced 
by an artificial mode of life, which has become a necessity, as it 
were, of our civilisation. The manifold evils certain to arise 
from exhausting mental labour, and perseverance in sedentary 
habits, can be corrected or alleviated. "We can promote the 
puriflcation of the blood, for which exercise would be otherwise 
indispensible. A healthy tone can be imparted to a jaded and 
sickly appetite, and the digestive organs strengthened. In fine, 
by judicious use, the Bath can be made to supply, in a large 
degree, the place of outdoor exercise, and it thereby becomes an 
incomparable artificial preservative of physical and mental 
health. 

As a Preventive of Disease the Bath is equally efficacious* 
for it stands to reason, that whatever has a tendency to preserve 
health, must naturally operate to strengthen the system and 
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fortify it against the insidions imoads of disease. It is the 
opinion of Soli, '' that i^uee-fourths of the diseases to which 
civilized man is suhject, are attribntable to the pores of the skis 
becoming stopped up/' and Hnfeland says, ''the greater part of 
contagions poisons are conveyed to ns through the skin." Bnt 
it is only when the skin organism is in a torpid condition — ^when 
its perfect action is impeded — its functions improperly per- 
formed, that such poisons are retained in the system to con- 
taminate the blood, derange the economy, and develope disease 
that may become dangerous to life. The beneficial effects of 
healthy skin action, in this respect, are very clearly pointed out 
by Erasmus Wilson : — 

*' The faculty of preventing disease, as exendsed by the akin, besides 
bemg Indirect and operating on the general health of the body, is also direct. 
The skin repels the depressing effects of cold, of alternations of tempera* 
tore, of extreme dryness or moistore, by virtne of its own healthy stmetnrs 
— ^by its intrinsic power of generatiog heat ; and it also repels other causes 
of disease, such as animal and miasmatic poisons, by its emmictoiy power^ 
which enables it to convey them directly out of the body. 

" In unwholesome states of the atmosphere, in an atmosphere of malaria, 
which must necessarily pass into the body with the inhaled air, and being 
in the lungs must be absorbed by the blood, we naturally inquire, by what 
msarts we escape the morbid effects of such malaria? 

'* The answer is : — the malaria is conducted out of the body as rapidly 
as it is introduced, by the emunctory organs — ^by the liver, kidneys, and 
notably by the skin. If the powers of the skin be weak, then the poisons 
are detained in the blood, and disease is the result ; but if the skin be healthy 
and active, then they can do no evil, and ultimately they become innocnoos."^ 
—Ibid, p. 126. 

Dr. MiUingen, physician to the Sultan, whose long residence 
and experience in Constantinople entitle his opinions to be 
received with authority, assures us that among the Turks the 
Bath, as they imperfectly employ it, is regarded as their sole 
reliable protective against disease. He says that: — 

"The working classes among the Turks — ^for such classes do exist, and 
are as numerous and fully more hard-working than elsewhere — ^know of no 
other means of prevention, on feeling indisposed, but the bath. It is looked 
upon so much in the light of a panacea by the lower orders, that they hardly 
ever dream of consulting a physician when taken unwell. If the bath fail 
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to core them, nothing else will sacceed. This prevailing conTiotion 
acconnts, in a great measure, for the total absence of dispemariea and civil 
hospitals^ not only in this large city^ but throughout the whole empire. Tet, 
I apprehend, from the tables of mortality monthly published, that the mor- 
tality is not greater than it is in countries blessed with those institntions. 
The higher classes, and women especially, do not, as with ns, know much 
about regular exercise, so that were it not for the ample compensation af' 
forded by the bathy they would not enjoy the excellent health they generally 
possess, 

"I must remark that intemperance, of late years, is much on the increase ; 
and, moreover, that it is carried on to an extent which, if stated, might be 
looked upon as fabulous. Yet the gout is not more prevalent, nor delirium 
tremens either. This immunity I can attribute to nothing else but to the 
expulsion of the alcohol, circulating in the lungs and skin, during the stay in 
the bath:' 

The Bath acts exactly in the same way as a preventive of 
disease as it does in- maintaining health — its action is through 
the medium of the skin by stimulating and promoting healthy 
Nutrition, thereby invigorating the system to resist morbific in- 
fluences. It is thus pre-eminently Hygienic, and it ought to be 
esteemed as beyond price by every rational man who desires the 
blessing of healthful existence. "It is of the greatest import- 
ance," said Benjamin Franklin, ** to prevent diseases, since the cure 
of them, by physic, is so very precarious." But " preventive 
medicine" is not taught in schools or colleges, for it is not a 
commodity that pays — there is no marketable value attached to 
it by society. The inconsistency of this is glaring ; for, as Dr. 
Baynard observes, " Long life is so desirable, and so valued and 
esteemed among men, that 'tis every man's hope to obtain it. 
And yet we see, notwithstanding this great like and love men 
show for it, how remiss and careless the greatest part of mankind 
are in the means to secure it." One of the ablest expounders 
ef the science of human life says : — 

« From all we know of the laws of life in connexion with the organised 
matter of the human body, we have not the least physiological reason for 
believing that those conditions and operations of living organs on which 
the continuance of life depends may not be sustained, in a possible state of 
the human constitution, for many hundreds of years. 

<* Granting the position, that he who attains to a hundred years has a 
xemarkably strong constitution, I ask, how the individual came to the pos^ 
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of iwiifteoiiftiiBtiaii? Wm it llie flpedal, direel, 
oftheCreaiar? orwMit tbe naftnnl leamUd a 
g UMcmi q i ce of qmiej md efiects epenting in Ike eoudftaftiaMl BafeBie of 
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mmtrtdo/hmmm oMc^/'^Sjlfeaier Chabam's Seienet o/Mtmam L^ pan. 
«M,661. 

EastoDy in hiB woik on Minium LongmUy^ gives instances of 

males and females who attained ages yarying from 1(K) to above 

185 yean, as follows : — 

Above 100 to 110 1,310 

,, 110 to 120 277 

„ 120 to 130 84 

„ 130 to 140 26 

„ 140 to 150. 7 

„ 150 to 160 3 

„ 160 to 170 2 

„ 170 to 185 3 

Thos, there is no reason to donbt the conclusion arrived at by 

Hnfeland and others, that, by his organism, Man is a centenarian. 

Yet it is calculated that of 100 men 50 die before the 10th year ; 

20 between the 10th and the 20th. 

10 „ 20th „ 30th. 

6 „ 30th „ 40th. 

5 „ 40th „ 50th. 

3 „ 50th „ 60th. 

Iicaving only 6 out of every 100 that exceed their 60th year. 

Why is this ? Because — 

** It seems as if the grand experiment of mankind had ever been to 
ascertain how far they can transgress the latcs of life^ how near they can 
approach to the very point of death, and yet not die, at least so suddenly 
and violently as to be compelled to know that they have destroyed them- 
■elvea. 

** I do not affirm, or intend to imply, that the present generation of the 
human species can, by any means, all obtain a hundred years of life. I 
know that in the present condition of the race there is a very great 
inequality of constitutional power. Some individuals are bom with con- 
stitutions too feeble to sustain the functions of life a single year; others 
have power enoi^ to maintain a victory over the causes which induce 
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4eath lor tbzee, fi^e, teo, twenty t lorty, eighty, a liimdred, or a hundred 
and fiftij years. Some are bom without any great tendency to a particnlar 
disease, while others are bom with the most powerful predisposition to 
disease of some kind or other." — Qraham, pars. 639, 663. 

There is thus a yast amonnt of avoidable disease in Bociety-— » 
ci premature nwrtality taking plaoe— of deaths that by ordi- 
nary hygienic precautions could be averted, even where un- 
doubted predisposition to disease has been largely inherited. 
The slightest attention bestowed on the mode in which the 
processes of organic life are conducted will make this truth 
apparent, and illustrate the marvellous aptitude of the Bath to 
prolong life by counteracting partially or entirely predisposi- 
tions to disease. 

We have seen (Chap. Y.) that the whole organism of the 
human body, by which the functions of animal life are carried 
on, is subject to the continued action of two conflicting forces 
—-one an inherent tendency to decay and die out, which is the 
law of all organised matter; the other, the preservative prin- 
ciple providentially designed to counteract that destructive ten- 
dency, so as to enable man to live out, in his natural healthy 
state, his allotted term of years on earth. 

This inherent tendency in our organism must necessarily 
be continuously operative, always active, incessantly at work 
to accomplish its purpose — decay and death. But the preser- 
vative principle is equally active to supply new material with 
which to repair and replenish the waste so caused, and in this 
process of decay and renovation consists the very essence of all 
we know about our organic life. It follows, however, that 
when the constitutional organism of the individual is entirely 
sound, the normal activity with which these two conflicting 
forces perform their respective functions, produces, as the result, 
perfect health. Thus, when the balance between waste and 
supply is duly regulated as Providence designed it to be, 
Organic life is maintained in its highest excellenoe. It is the 
deviations from this standard, when the balance has incluiied 
one way or the other — when waste is in excess of nutrient 
supply, or viae versa, which primarily cause all disease. Hence 
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predispositions to disease are nothing more than the natnral 
effect of deviations from the sound constitutional standard 
originally assigned by the Creator to man — effects caused by 
parents who violate, one way or other, the laws of their being, 
and transmit to their innocent offspring the constitutional 
penalty of their transgression. 

Thus, the greater number of infants bom in civilized life, 
come into the world with predispositions to disease of one kind 
or other — with an inherited tendency to develope some imper- 
fection calculated to abbreviate the natural term of existence 
which perfect constitutional organism is destined to endure, 
and it is to such cases that " Preventive Medicine " — ^which is 
essentially Hydropathic — ^is peculiarly applicable. The skilful 
scientific Hydropathist knows perfectly well that, when timely 
consulted, he can exercise a salutary influence over predisposi- 
tions to disease. With rational confidence he can undertake, 
in some instances, to eradicate them altogether, and in others 
to arrest their fatal tendency so as to procrastinate their morbid 
development for years. This he is enabled most successfully 
to accomplish by availing himself of the fanctions of organic 
life — of the process of continuous composition and decomposi- 
tion which that life involves, and by the natural course of 
which it is computed that the whole organism becomes renovated 
once in seven years. 

The whole secret of this command over the source and 
springs of life consists in facilitating, by natural means, the 
process of renovation. Liebig, who is an authority of the high- 
est repute, has testified that ** by means of the water-cure treat- 
ment a change of matter is effected in a greater degree in six 
fveeks, than would happen in the ordinary course of nature in 
three years^ But when Liebig wrote he knew nothing of the 
Bath as the perfection of Hydropathic agents, and by the health- 
ful potency of its action on the organism of Nutritive life through 
the medium of th Akin, the renovating process in disease can be 
even more rapidly accomplished than he surmised. The Bath 
acts naturally, salubriously, and promptly, with a marvellously 
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and unerring certainty that nothing else can eqnal, in facilita* 
ting the renewal process of organic life ; and in this way it is 
that inherited predispositions to disease are susceptible of correc- 
tion, or of total eradication, by its incomparable agency, in con- 
junction with the other means which scientific Hydropathy 
<^mmands and applies. 

It will thus be understood that to preserve health, and to 
prevent disease, are the great sanitary ends to be attained by 
the judicious use of the Bath as a social — a domestic — ^institu- 
tion. Briefly, Health is preserved by the instrumentality of the' 
Bath maintaining in vigorous action the vital organism of the 
akin, on which the functions of circalation, nutrition, and elimi- 
nation so largely depend. Disease is prevented by hardening 
the body against the efiEects of variations and vicissitudes of 
temperature, which is of incalculable advantage in a climate 
rso variable as ours ; also, by imparting power to resist mias- 
matic and zymotic influences, and by strengthening the system 
against the aberrations of nutrition, and the prolific train of 
6vils that follow the disturbance and derangement of the nutri- 
tive functions ; and, furthermore, by correcting, eradicating, or 
keeping in subjection, inherited predispositions to disease. In 
this way the Bath rises to the dignity of an unequalled sanitary 
institution, and becomes an indispensable household necessity to 
those who desire to possess in their own homes a simple, safe, 
and pleasurable means for the preservation of health, the pro- 
longation of life, and the heightening of its rational enjoyments. 
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CHAPTER X. 

3%« Bath at a OurcUive Agent — The value of Tm^perahu 
Papuiar errors concemirkg Heat and Cold — Ignorance €f 
Medical Men respecting the Therapevlicat Properties of Tem-^ 
perature—The Bath as a ThercqpetUic — It should not he 
employed in conjunction with Drug remedies — Its general 
applicability to alleviate all forms of bodily derangements* 

Wx now come to the coiuideTatioii of The Bath more XNirtLou* 
larly as a curatiye agent in the treatment of disease. What 
has been already said abont its efficacy as a preservatiYe of 
health, and as a prophylactic, has a direct hearing illnstratiY* 
of its sanative influences. It is from the fact of the haman 
body being able to endure a high degree of Heat, when the 
medium which conveys it is pure and comparatively dry air, 
that the Bath can be so safely and generally employed as a cnra- 
tive power. "When so used, observes Erasmus "Wilson, **ih» 
Bath becomes a medicine of the most potent kind, and should, 
therefore, be left to medical management." "Undoubtedly so ;. 
but that '' medical management" should be enlightened and 
scientific — not identified with the absurd dogmas and destruc- 
tive practices of the Drug school. No patient possessed of 
common sense ought ever to combine the prescriptions of the 
physic-Doctor, with the use of the natural and salubrious agents 
employed by the accomplished Hydropathist. 

For curative purposes the Bath requires generally higher 
temperatures than are necessary for ordinary sanitary use. The 
value of the higher temperatures is founded on the well-known, 
property of Heat to destroy organic impurities — as odour, 
miasma, animal poison. For instance, the poison of that terrible 
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fBCOurge, scarlet feyw, is entirely destroyed at 212% and tli# 
same temperature is equally fiaial to the poisons of all other 
fevers, and, there is every reason to believe, of the poiscms of all 
other diseases. For sanitary purposes sudi a high temperature 
is neither necessary nor generally desirable. A range from 
125^ to 145"* is amply sufficient for general use, because the ob- 
ject being to induce a gentle, continuous, and agreeable perspi- 
ration, this can be thoroughly, and, as a rule, much better,, 
effected in a state of health, by a moderate rather than a high 
degree of temperature. 

"With respect, however, to the Therapeutic properties of 
Heat, the medical world is as yet in a very primitive state of 
Imowledge. *^ We have hitherto known nothing of Heat as a 
treatment of d/ieea%e^^^ is the candid admission of Erasmus Wil- 
son. " I do not know any work where it has been referred ta 
in the most distant manner.'' It is astonishing that such a 
statement can be truthfully made respecting the state of medi- 
cal knowledge on this subject, and more astonishing that scien- 
ific minds should have lingered for hundreds of centuries ont 
the very threshhold, as it were, of a most important discovery^ 
for since the days of Hippocrates hot applications in a variety 
of forms, as warm water and vapour baths, stupes, poultices^ 
and other contrivances, have been always familiar to medical 
practitioners. Still hot-air, as now applied, was never made 
available as a medical agent until the establishment of the Hot- 
Air Bath by Dr. Barter, while the experience that has since 
been obtained promises to effect a revolution in the whole sys- 
tem of medical practice. 

It is passing strange that it should have been so, because 
medical scholars were familiar with classical antiquity. In 
England we have the interesting remains of the Eoman Baths, 
and in Ireland we had the '' sweating-houses" in actual use 
from time immemorial down to our own day, while the customs 
of other countries revealed to us by travellers, ought to have 
instructed inquiring minds, that an institution like the Bath 
could not possibly have survived the decadence and ruin of 
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empires, and been preserved, through thousands of years, among 
divers nations in every quarter of the globe, unless it possessed 
inherent properties of utility. 

However, since the establishment of the Bath, considerable 
progress has been made in investigating the alleviative and 
curative properties of Heat on the human system in its diseased 
conditions. By experiments carefully instituted and conducted, 
"we know that certain beneficial effects follow the exposure of 
the body to the influences of Heat, and although we may know 
little or nothing absolutely about the nature or essence of what 
we call Heat, still that does not militate against the utility of 
its existence, or our application of it to practical purposes. 

Generally, indeed^ in speaking of heat and cold, in reference 
to the human body, the language employed is very vague, loose, 
and unphilosophical. In common parlance, the term '* cold" is 
used to imply an absence or want of heat. "I am very warm," 
and " I am very cold," are phrases that popularly convey two 
essentially dijSerent states of bodily temperature. Yet, in re- 
ality, it is not so ; for while the body may be shivering with 
cold, or glowing with warmth, although different sensations are 
experienced in each case, still the temperature of the body — the 
inherent heat of the system has neither increased nor diminished, 
but remains in both cases exactly the same. 

How, then, are the two different states of feeling produced ? 
How is it that the temperature of the body is exactly the same 
when we experience sensations of cold as when we have sensa- 
tions of warmth ? The explanation is simple. We assume the 
reader has in his mind what we said respecting Animal Heat 
and the circulation of the Blood in preceding chapters. K so, 
he will understand that the temperature of the body is invari- 
ably maintained, irrespective of Atmospheric influences, at a 
normal standard of 98°, while the circulation of the Blood is 
materially affected by various circumstances. In this fact lies 
the solution of the apparent mystery ; for, in reference to our 
flensations, what we call " Heat " and " Cold," are not positive 
agents in themselves, but are mere names for the effects produced 
IjH^j^ rapidity or languidness of Blood circulation. 
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Thus, in the paroxysms of the different types of intermittent 
fever, when the cold stage takes place with shivering of the 
body and chattering of the teeth, the blood has receded &om th& 
ontaneons surface, and circulates languidly and feebly through 
the internal organism. A reaction follows by an effort of nature 
to relieve itself; the blood rushes to the cutaneous surface — a 
feverish sensation of warmth is diffused over the whole body^ 
and profuse perspiration takes place. But while these alternate 
sensations of extreme cold and heat are experienced, the inherent 
temperature of the body remains at 98^ — ^neither augmented 
nor lessened; and the different feelings in the two stages arise 
solely from the decrease and increase in the circulation of the 
blood on the surface. 

On the all-important fact, therefore, that we have perfect 
command over the Blood circulation^ by subjecting the skin 
organism to the influences of artificial heat, the whole sanative 
virtues of the Bath depend. Kemember, as we have explained^ 
how every drop of blood courses through the whole circulatory 
system many times in an hour — ^how, by subjecting the body 
to the artificial temperatures of the Bath, we can bring every 
drop of blood freely to the skin surface, and subject it to a 
purifying process not inferior to that which it undergoes in the 
lungs — ^how, by thus attracting the blood to the skin surface we 
can relieve congestion of the internal organism, and at the same 
time promote healthy nutrition in a maimer otherwise unattain- 
able — reflecting on these facts, we will readily understand that, 
in diseased bodily conditions, the therapeutic power of the Bath 
consists in the combined action of all these truly sanative in- 
fluences by which decomposed waste — a prolific source of disease 
— ^is rapidly eliminated from the system, and blood purification, 
the foundation of organic life and health, rapidly and simultane- 
ously effected. 

But, correctly speaking, it is not Heat alone that constitutes 
the curative property of the Bath, though, for sake of brevity. 
Hot Air is referred to as its peculiar and distinguishing feature. 
It is by variations of Temperature-^by the alterations of degreea 
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of heat and cold judicioiiflly applied— liy the action and reaction 
on the hmnan system so produced, estabfished, and fnried ad 
willy that the Bath becomes so ready, so aafe, and ao powerfol 
s Therapentic. 

Erasmns ITHlson has admitted ^ ignoninoe of me d ic a l 
men concerning the therapentic propertiea of Heat^ and with 
«qnal truth he might have applied the same ohsenration to 
Cold, or indeed to Temperatore generrily. It is only since tiiA 
snecessM deyelopment of scientifie Hydropathy that a flow 
«nqniring minds among the Medical Profession haye paid any 
particular attention to temperatnre as possessing any remedial 
properties in disease. Bat when medical men get an inVling 
of a natural truth, they are apt to pervert it — to mar its utility 
hy allying it with their drug practices. There is a tendency to 
rush from one extreme to another, and we now read of specifiea 
and panaceas in the shape of ice bags, &c., recommended by 
drug practitioners in conjunction with their own m e di ca mem ta^ aa 
wonderfully curative in such formidable diseases as Asiatic 
Cholera. 

In this way natural agents filched from Hydropathy are 
scandalised by forced association with ** pharmaceutical filth;" 
but what is perfectiy safe and highly remedial in the hands of 
a skilful Hydropathist, losses its virtues, and frequentiy becomes 
fraught with positive danger, when ignorantiy employed in 
oombination with the unnatural resources of the Drug School. 
Temperature is not an agent to be rashly trifled with in disease* 
Its frill powers are only now in course of development. Its 
influences on the nervous centres, and on the whole human 
economy, cannot be estimated too highly, for already it is an. 
established truth, that when skilfully applied by the accom- 
plished Hydropathic Physician, it is beyond comparison the 
most powerful and faithworthy therapeutic agent we possess. 

Prom what has now been said concerning the general action 
of the Bath on the processes and functions of animal life— the 
sources and springs of vitality and health, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding its peculiar power and incomparable 
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4BZcel]e]i€e as a reaiedial .agent in the yaried phases of 
lK>dily conditions. The opinion has been already expresied 
that this remedial power extends, without limitation^ over every 
form of disease — ^that there is not any known form of bodily 
denotement oyer which the Bath k not capable of exercising^ 
at least, a soothing aUeviatiye influence, and this too, eyen in 
the most hopeless cases, where all the resources of Drug 
ICedication are utterly at fault, or, are only operative in tortur* 
ing the sufEerer to the grave. 

This opinion is not speculative — ^it is the result of no fanciful 
hypothesis or flne-spun theory, but is based on sound physiology 
verifled by experience, while its perfect truth commends itself 
to the common sense of every intelligent mind that will bestow 
A moment's reflection on the subject. 

Just consider how the Bath acts on the skin, and through it 
on the whole internal organism ; then consider what known form 
of disease there is in which even a Drag- doctor would deem it 
desirable to close up all the pores of the skin — ^to retain in the 
oxpiring system its poisanoria waste — ^to increase the congestion 
of every part of the internal organism, and place additional 
elogs on functional action — consider these things rationally, and 
then say — In what form of disease would such practice be 
deemed otherwise than murderous? It is at once admitted, 
that when such a form of disease has been discovered, to it, in- 
deed, the Bath will not be applicable. But to all others sound 
Physiology, sustained by experience, assures us that, although 
the Bath is no panacea for '' all the ills flesh is heir to," it can, 
nevertheless, be employed with confldence, in all diseased bodily 
conditions, for its action, even on incurable disease, must be 
highly beneflciol as an alleviative. 

Before referring more particularly to some forms of bodily 
derangements in which the grand remedial powers of the Bath 
have been satisfactorily tested by experience, it will be useful 
to notice the prevalent professional and popular errors which 
obscure and mislead, concerning the very natwre of disease. From 
the descriptive outline that has been given respecting the con- 
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stitutioii of the hmnaa organism, and of the fanctioiui it has t» 
perfoim for the snatentation of life and health, the leader 
is in a position to consider the vexed qnestions that still agitate 
the medical world concerning the nature and source of disease. 
I^ot only so, but from what has been said abont the general 
action of the Bath on that organism, the natural genialitj of its 
influences in the treatment of disease, as contrasted with the 
means of Drag practice, can be more satisfiictorily considered. 
But it consists with common sense, that before ondertaking the 
treatment of disease, a distinct and rational idea on^t to be 
entertained respecting the all-important qaestion — WM is Du» 
ease f This shall now be omsidered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ignorance of Disease by the Drug School — Proofs afforded by the 
London Physicians — This ignorance the basis of Drug PraC" 
tice — Disease as a remedial effort of Nature is subject to fixed 
and discoverable laws — Opinions thereon — Mai- Nutrition the 
source of all Established Disease — Evils arising from Medi' 
cal Nosology — All Disease naturally divisible into Organic 
and Functional, and has its primary source in imperfect or 
perverted nutrition, 

NoTwiTHSTANDiirQ the research and experience of all. the Pro- 
fessors who have labonred Medicine for toilsome centuries, 
there is even now little agreement among the Eaculty concern- 
ing the cause and treatment of any single disease ! Although 
Physiology and Pathology have been successfully cultivated 
into useful sciences, the Profession as yet acknowledges no 
authoritative exposition respecting the nature of disease. The 
most discordant opinions still prevail on the subject, and the 
light of science has been turned aside, and the fruits of expe- 
rience perverted, to sustain the unphilosophical teachings of 
Drug Schools, which are now, as they always have been, based 
on speculative fallacies as to the cause and nature of disease. 
The deplorable state of ignorance in which the Profession is 
now involved, is demonstrated by the appointment of the Thera- 
peutical Committee of the Harveian Society of London, already 
referred to, for the purpose of gleaning some information about 
the nature of disease and the action of drugs ! The proceedings 
of this Committee are also highly instructive, and afford con- 
vincing proof — were additional proof required— of how hap- 
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hazardous and miirderoiis Drag-practice, as blindly followed, 
mnst necessarily be. The Medical Journals, in reporting the 
first meeting of the Committee, say : — 

'* It was agreed to commence proceedings by taking 19 the following 
subjects for investigation, Tiz. — The natural history of rheumatie ftver^ 
and its treatment by, first, alkalies; second, blisters. The natural conrse 
ci acute idiopathic pleurisy, and its treatment by calomel and opium, with 
fomentations; iodide of potassium and fomentations, and the natural 
course of acute eczema. 

'* It was resolved to circulate the subjoined questions among the medi- 
cal men of the United Kingdom. Queries — Hare you found any of the 
fbllowing Drugs, viz.. Digitalis, Gantharides, Chlorate of Potash, BeUn- 
dona, Arsenic, Quinine, and Tincture of the Muriate of Iron (as distin- 
guished from the other forms of iron) particularly useful in any special 
form of disease ? In what form of preparation, and in what doses, are 
yon in the habit of administering these drugs, and what results haye you 
obserred to follow their administration in the diseases to which yon refer f 

** Can you fr^ your personal knowledge give any information respect- 
ing the use and doses of any drug not commonly employed, or respecting 
any method of treating any disease, which you have found particularly 
useful in your practice, or can you give information as to any fact in 
therapeutics not commonly known to the Profession ?*' 

Here, then, is an authoritative declaration of the helpless 
ignorance concerning disease and drugs which now characterises 
the profession, after all the accumnlated experience of centuries 
acquired by physicmg countless thousands to death. It will be 
observed, however, that this Committee, representing the col- 
lective wisdom of the London Physicians, still cherishes ex- 
ploded notions about Disease, and clings with bigoted faith to 
the unphilosophical assumption that it is something to be killed in 
the systetn or expelled from it, by mineral and vegetable poisons. 

It is for the common sense of the pubKc to judge of the 
estimation in which Physic and Physicians ought justly to be 
held, in the face of such confessions of deplorable ignorance 
made by the London luminaries of the Profession I Eheumatio 
fever, pleurisy, and eczema, are ordinary diseases, and yet these 
Physic-sages admit they are without any recognised mode of 
treatment, and want to know something about their "natural 
history" and "course!" Then look at the formidable list of 
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potent poisons they send queries tlirough the country to glean 
information concerning — poisons which it is their daily practice 
to administer in varied doses to credulous dupes, without any 
certainty of benefit, but the reverse; thus recklessly experiment- 
aLiaing on diseases about which they confessedly know little, 
and with poiscms, too, about the alleged remedial action of 
which they are equally in the dark! No wonder, indeed, that 
Dr. Bostock declared — " Every dose of Medicine given is a hlint( 
experiment upon th$ vitality of the patient. ''^ 

False and illogical notions about Disease, lie at the root of 
all Drug-systems, and are the basis of all Drug-practice. The 
study of Kedicine can never be scientifically cultivated, nor 
investigations into the nature of disease, and the action of 
remedies, be rationally and hopefully conducted, as long as 
false principles are assumed, and the object in view is not to 
attain truth, irrespective of preconceptions, but to build up and 
sustain systems of Medication essentially erroneous, and opposed 
to Nature. As Dr. Andrew Combe observed, in his paper On 
the Observation of Nature in the Treatment ofJDieease: — 

" The great defect in the stadj of Medicine, and in all investigations 
connected -with it, at present seems to me to consist in the nearly total 
absence of guiding principleSf and in the neglect of the great roles of Bacon, 
and more especially of the observation of Ifature^ as the only solid founda- 
tion on which Medicine, or any other science, can rest and advance to- 
wards perfection." 

Preliminary, then, to any rational treatment of Disease, it 
is essential to have an accurate conception firat^ concerning the 
nature of what is called Disease, and, second, concerning the 
appropriateness of proposed remedies, which, to be appropriate, 
must be in harmony with Nature. On these points, clear and 
iruthfiil ideas must be entertained, for it has been truly said, 
that '' without clear ideas, logic is nothing, philosophy is 
nothing, reason is nothing, truth is nothing" — ^knowledge, 
indeed, is but a confused rhapsody. Let us then consider these 
points — 

The Ancients, we know, referred all Diseases to a special 
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supernatural origin^ and their ideas were not more clouded, 
while they were much more simple, than those of modem 
Physicians, who have split into three leading schools on the 
suhject. One teaches that all disease is referahle to certain 
conditions of the fluids of the hody; another that it consists in 
a peculiar condition and action of the solids; the other comhines 
both theories, and implicates both fluids and solids. Sound 
philosophy, however, has nothing to do with such vain and 
fanciful speculations, but looks to Nature alone, and reads by 
the light of careful observation the varied phenomena of 
Disease. 

Dr. Hooper, in his Lexicon Medteum, has correctly defined 
disease to be — '' any deviation from the natural and healthy 
action of the whole system^ or of any particular organ^ Disease 
is thus a departure, in a greater or less degree, from that perfect 
working of our vital organism which constitutes the state we 
call perfect health. It b not, therefore, a something foreign to 
Kature — a something outside the human organism that has 
been put into it, but is the necessary result of the direct action 
of that organism itself. Hence disease is an effect ordained by 
the Creator to follow the exposure of the bodily economy to 
certain morbific infiuences, and is, therefore, subject to natural 
laws just as certainly and as invariably as Health is subjected, 
for as Dr. Andrew Combe observes : — ** All the operations and 
actions of the living body, whether healthy or morbid, take place 
according to fixed and discoverable laws. Gcd has left nothing 
to chance,^^ 

Thus, we arrive at a great truth — that, as the Creator de- 
signed the normal operations of our vital organism to be pro- 
ductive of health only, the phenomena which we distinguish as 
disease can never he the legitimate result of those operations, but 
must be induced by something that has interfered with and im- 
paired their natural and healthful action. 

Now, we have seen that the Creator has endowed the human 
organism with a preservative principle — the vis medicatri» 
natura, whose function is to resist the conflicting influences 
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that tend to the decay and death of all organised matter. 
Hence when anything disturbs the normal operations of our 
organism by which healthful vitality is maintained, that pre- 
servative principle becomes active to correct such aberrations, 
and re-establish normal action. Thus, we arrive at a second 
great truth — that disease in its first or incipient stage is nothing 
more than an excess of healthy action hy the preservative principle 
to resist some disturhing cause. As Cabanis, an able writer on 
the revolutions of medicine, observes : — 

*' Whenever any derangement of regular fonctions exist, without de- 
^troying the re-aetive energies inherent in nature (the vie medicatrix naturte), 
a fresh series of efforts, the object of which is the restoration of reguiar 
action f ensues. These efforts do not properly constitute disease ; since they 
are destined to combat it; yet this term is given to the phenomena they 
produce." — RapporVs du physique et du moral de Vhomme^ 7 mem., 10 chap. 

Thus, the great truth proclaimed by Hippocrates two thou- 
sand two hundred and odd years ago, and which was revived 
and re-proclaimed by Sydenham, ** the English Hippocrates," 
some two hundred years ago, and which is now taught by all 
eminent scientific Pathologists — that primarily disease is a re- 
medial effort of Aature, constitutes the only rational and solid 
foundation on which a natural system of therapeutics can pos- 
sibly rest. Yet, unfortunately, the Physic-School practically 
reject this saving truth, and pertinaciously refuse to see or 
acknowledge the presence of Nature in disease. As Dr. Dickson 
remarks : — 

** No wonder that the world should be so long kept in darkness on 
medicine and its mode of action — ^no wonder that even educated persons 
should still know so little of the proper study of mankind — Man ! In the 
throes of disease the early priests imagined they detected the workings of 
demons. Medical theorists, on the contrary, attribute them to morbid 
ingredients in the blood or bowels. One age bowed the knee to an acri- 
mony^ OT putridity ; another acknowledged no cause but a crudity ^ an acidity^ 
or a humour. The modems hold that a mysterious process, which they 
term inflamm^ition^ is the head and front of all offending. How absurd 
each and all of these doctrines wiU appear in the sequel. Disease, gentle- 
men, is neither a devil to be ' cast out,' an acrimony or crudity to be ex- 
pelled, nor any fanciful chemical goblin to be chemically neutralised. . . 
Disease is an error of action — a greater or less variation in the motion, 
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lest, snd TevotaiiaOB of the diAerent parts of tlie body — rednciUe, Uke tbo- 
iVToliitioiu of Health, into a systematic series of periodic altematioiis.*' — 
JMides of the Faculty, lect. L 

Correctly nnderstanding what disease is, and knowing Katore 
acts to preserre the int^:rity of her own organism, the only le- 
gitimate office of the Physician is at once dearly and podtively 
defined as that of the servant and inter jpret&r of Nature^ as Bac(»i 
00 properly described it. But to magnify their own importance 
and augment their influence, Physicians, from the earliest ages, 
have encouraged mischievous delusions respecting disease, and 
their capacity and power to '' cure" it, until a credulous belieT 
in their charlatan art has become a popular superstition, trans- 
mitted through generations of dupes and victims. It is thus 
quite true of the present generation to say, that — 

** In relation to disease, and the true principles and means of cure, the- 
most nniversal and lamentable ignorance prevails among mankind. 
They regard diseases as snbstances Or ihings whieh enter their bodies with 
so little connexion with their own Tolnntary actions and habits, that nothing 
which they can do can preyent disease, nor yary the time nor yiolence of 
the attack. 

** People generally consult their Physicians as those who are skilfnl to 
prescribe remedies that will kill disease. . . Many, indeed, seem to think 
that their physicians can take disease out of them and put health into them^ 
by the direct application of remedies, and that there is in the remedies thein-' 
selves, when skilfully chosen and applied, a health-giving potency which, of 
its own intrinsic virtue, directly and immediately imparts health to the 
body. 

*' This erroneous notion, as a matter of course, leads people to jdaee 
their dependence on the sovereign virtue of remedies, and, consequently to 
undervalue the highest qualifications of the well-educated and truly scien- 
tific physician. . . The result of all this error is, in the first place, 
mankind do not believe that their own dietetic and other voluntary habits and 
actions have much, if anything, to do with the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease ; in the second place, when diseased, they expect 
to be cured hy the sovereign power of medicine alone ; in the third place, 
relying wholly on the intrinsic virtues of medicine, they are ever ready to 
ran after those who are loudest and most confident in their pretensions, 
and this opens the door for unbounded e^npiricism and quachery, and for the 
immense evils which flow jbrom blind and indiscriminate drugging." — Science 
of Suman Life, pars. 1056-7. 

Such a state of things is, no doubt, primarily referable to 
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public ignorance; for people educated in th.e laws of life and 
li^alth could not become the dupes and victims of physio- 
;Diongers ; but ike unconscientiousness of medical practitioners, 
(Who trade on the credulities of patients, h^ also much to anjawer 
■for. The pretensions of these men, with respect to disease, and 
their false principles, whether believed in pr not, fosters drug- 
empiricism, and perpetuates erroneous notions of Nature's econo- 
my. Of such pretenders to science and skill it has been said :-:- 

" A greater than they created man, and ordamed the laws of his being, 
and.no sorer road (for prevention and cure at disease) can he found than 
jthat traced by the Creator. Oyerlooking this tmth, and viewing disease tfi 
an entity nngovemed by any definite laws, and not destined to nin through 
any definite course, many medical men talk familiarly of their curing or 
arresting disease^ as if they had any absolute control over the whole animal 
-fonotions, and conld alter their laws of action at pleasure. To my miji^ 
■i^p clever proof at presiimption and. philosophic ignorance can be found tJiian 
this usurpation of the functions of the Deity,, and its reisults are often very 
unsatisfactory." — On the Observation of Nature in the Treatment of Disease, 
-By Dr. A. Oombe. British and Foreign Medical Seview, vol. xxi., p. 604, 
isc, 

'We now see that disease, in its first or incipient stage, is an 
excess of normal or healthy action to resist some disturbing or 
morbific influence. Hence results abnormal action, or disease ; 
end medical theorists still further complicate and obscure the 
subject, by confounding the causes which conduce to an excess 
of normal action, with the varied phenomena that is exhibited 
after abnormal action has been established. The causes which 
conduce to an excess of normal action, or disease in its incipient 
stage — ** accidental injuries" .excluded — are referable to indi- 
vidual habits, or to constitutional peculiarities acted on by them| 
or to some insalubrious influence. The conditions, or sustain- 
ing causes of health, are, says Dr. Edward Johnston — 

" Proper food, both as to quantity and quality; pure air; proper drink; 
9k proper amount of sleep; a ^c;^?^ amount of exercise of the voluntary 
functions ; a prc^r mode of supporting the temperature on the surface of 
the body; and peace of mind." — Fraetiee of Sydropathy^ p. 117. 

The causes which conduce to disease are exactly the reverse 
of these conditions, and whenever any are operative, a dis- 
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turbance takes place, as we liave shown, in the regularity with 
which the vital organism performs its functions; wuil-NutriUom 
follows, and prodnces a general feeling of disoomforty mmlajn, 
and, a continuance of the distorbed state of the functions which 
regulate Nutrition, finally eventuates in producing loeal derange- 
ment of one kind or other; 

Now the causes which conduce to disease all opiate in mm 
way, all produce one result— disturbed or deranged Nutrition, 
and all, if not at once corrected, eventuate in otte effect — local- 
ised disease. Hence the truth of Br. James Wilson's remark 
that^ '' Disease is one in its ultimate nature and material con* 
ditions." 

But although there is this unitff in Disease, the phenomena 
by which its localization is deservable — ^the outward manifest- 
ations of its inward existence — ^the symptoms by which its 
presence is made known, do exhibit a very multiplied varietyy 
and the most prolific source of error in medical practice arises 
from mistaking the symptomatic pheiMtnena of Disease for t\e 
causes that produce them. These symptoms which aro necessarily 
as variable as their causes, and as the individual organisms 
which exhibit them aro numerous and differont, aro seized upon 
by fanciful Nosologists who, noting their capricious distinctionS| 
call them separate diseases — give them mysterious names — 
arrange them in classes, divide sub-divide, and arbitrarily 
manipuliite them until they people the world with an incom- 
prehensible number of — 

** Diseases diie. . . . 

. . . an maladies 
Of ghastlj spasm, or racking tortnre, qnahns 
Of heart-sick agonv, all feyerish kinds. 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and nicer, colic pangs. 
Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-stmck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.** 

The protentious verbiage in which Nosologists delight to in* 
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dulge might be harmless enongh, were it not the source of many 
of the Drug evils under which humanity suffers. The manu* 
facturing of diseases by needless artificial distinctions^ giving 
names to symptoms differing only in shades, such as ''acute " and 
"sub-acute," has the effect of leading to the manufacturing of 
a multitude of corresponding alleged remedies. A specific must 
be found for every form and shade of disease — a particular Drug, 
or combioation of Drugs, assumed to be endowed with a special 
affmity to correct the aberrations of particular organs. Hence 
the multiplication of Drug remedies follows as a matter of course 
on the multiplication of diseases, and a "fearful Polypharmacy" 
reigns in consequence, sending its thousands of hapless victims 
to premature graves. 

Hence, too, the variety of Drug preparations that obtain 
celebrity for one and the same so called disease, for as individual 
constitutions vary, so will the ability to resist and throw off 
Drug poisons lead to the manifestation of varied phenomena, and 
it is thus found that what is comparatively harmless to one 
patient becomes the cause of protracted suffering or death to 
another — ^then doubts arise, the famous remedy is distrusted, 
and finally sinks into discredit. Meantime new experiments 
lead to the blowing of new bubbles destined to fioat for 
awhile, then burst and vanish like all their predecessors. But 
what of that — ^the system is kept up fiourishingly all the 
while! 

The greatest evil, however, that arises from this ponderous 
unphilosophical Kosology is the most deadly error in Medical 
practice of overlooking the true source of disease, and treating only 
symptomatic phenomena, which is like the saving wisdom of 
<M)mmenciBg to sweep a chimney when the house is on fire. 
Yet this is ordinary Medical practice^ and the result of such 
ignorant treatment is, that diseases easily curable in the first 
instance, are nursed into chronic growth^ and life too often 
becomes a wearisome iteration of intensified suffering. '' The 
whole affair of medical nomenclature and classification," remarks 
Dr. James Wilson, '4s as uncouth and barbarous as it is falser 
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frwohus, and often v&xatious. They are of not the }e%^ 

-practical importance." And Dr. Dickson says:-^ 

<« In the great majority of instances, the local disoxder fr^m irbkit 
Physicians now almost invariablj name disease, and to which they almmfi 
as invariably confine tlieir tUtentien, is only one of many features of nniyersal 
distnrbance. So far from being the cause of snch disturbance, the local 
tendencies to disorganization are merely hereditary or accidental deyelop- 
ments occurring in its course — developments expressiye, for the most paii^ 
0f the weak points of individual constitntLons, though sometimes detenninfiiL 
by climate or other speciality of cause." — Fallacies of the Faculty^ lect. t- 

Disease is naturally divisible into two distinct classes only^ 
both of which, however, have the one origin. Organie Disease, 
or structural impf rfections in some of f^e organs by which tb»^ 
functions of life are carried od, is properly distinguishable from 
t^e derangements that may occur in the performance of those- 
fonctions. All defective structure, however, whither con- 
genital or taking place after birth, is solely referable to tm^ 
Nutrition in one form or other. 

Funetiond disease, or derangement in the woiking capacity 
of any organ by which it is unable to perform its own specicA 
duties, and consequently causes more or less disturbance to tho 
whole economy, is quite consistent with p^ect organism. 
Just as a steam-engine may be perfect in all its parts, yet 
unable to perform the work required, owing to a defeotive 
supply of fuel, so all the organs of life may be perfect, and yet 
derangements occur owing to causes that impede, pervert, or 
curtail Nutrient supply. 

These are the great leading features of all disease, based oa 
their natural division into Organic and Functional, to distinguish 
which by a simple nomenclature and classification is no doubt 
useful for practical purposes; but the mischief of the complex: 
over-loaded, capricious Nosology now in vogue is, that it sub- 
stitutes names for things. Its unsubstantial distinctions «Fe 
perplexingly minute and ridiculous. The student's mind is 
carried away from the great source of all disease to dwell wpoa 
•a senseless, soulless verbiage — ^he is taught to regard the mere^ 
phenomena of disease, to treat symptoms, overlooking sources^ 
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while, to screen ignorance, his mind is stored with an unintel- 
ligible jargon of empty phrases; and, thus furnished, is sent into 
the world " duly qualified" to become more <rf a missionary <^ 
-death, than the " servant and interpeter of Nature." 

*' Trammelled and bound in custom's changfiless school, 
Absurd by system, frivolous by rule," 

-he fills patients with '^ pharmaceutical filth," and under one 
delusive pretext or other, drugs them with disease, and, above 
'^1, he keeps them in ignorance — ^because ignorant himself, let 
it be hoped— of those plain and simple laws of life and health, 
i>y the observance of which nine-tenths of the disordered 
.phenomena that are magnified into serious disease, are susceptible 
of correction without any drugging at all. 

The view thus taken respecting the primary source and na- 
tture of disease, is that which is now sanctioned by the ;mo8t 
•eminent pathologists of the day — foremost among whom is 
-Erasmus Wilson, who has written so ably on the organism and 
functions of the skin, and on the properties of the Bath to in- 
fluence and control — as no other agency ean — the eouroes ot 
disease. In a paper read before the Harveian Society, London^ 
April 2, 1868, he attributes disease in general to a lowered 
state of en^'^a/. power, — this lowness constituting a causa morhi, 
which, if allowed to continue, may give rise in twenty indi- 
viduals to twenty different diseases, or, in the same indrviduai^ 
by attacking or affecting different organs, to a series of diseases. 

If ow, a lowness or deficiency of vital power is only another 
way of expressing the primary result of maUNutrition, from 
whatever cause arising ; for we have seen that what feeds and 
sustains, gives strength, tone, and vigour to vital power, by 
which the individual constitution when exposed to morbific 
infiuenees is enabled to resist them, is the perfect action of the 
Ifutritive functions. Impair them, and vitality is impaired — m 
lowered and depressed through defective Nutrition. 

It follows, therefore, that as vital power is impaired and 
depressed, so, proportionately, will the disposition be increased 
of the individual constitution to receive morbific impressiooB 
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firom external, endemic, epidemic, or other causes ; and also the 
disposition to internal derangements from any excess that may 
unduly tax the vitality of the depressed condition. 

And we repeat that the primary effect of a morbific impres- 
sion on the indiyidual constitution, is to call forth an excess of 
Tital normal action to resist and remove it ; and the disturbance 
thus created constitutes general disease. Should this state con- 
tinue, through the inability of Nature to throw off the morbific 
taint and readjust the balance, then the tendency is, for the 
general disturbance to eventuate in local disease. ''All local 
diseases," observes Dr. Edward Johnson, " with the exception 
of accidental injuries, some virulent poisons, and malformationB, 
are only the symptoms, that is, the morbid results, of general 
disease." 

For instance, in the individual constitution there may be 
pre-disposition to disease in some organ — ^some part weaker 
than another ; and when one organ fails to perform its func- 
tions perfectly, it is a wise provision of Nature that other 
organs endeavour to supply the want Thus, there is an un- 
due amount of duty imposed on some one organ or organs, in 
the attempt to perform which they also may give way, and 
hence there is a constant tendency in general disease to localise 
itself, that is, to produce what are called functional derange- 
fnents in the organism of the body, which constitute the great 
bulk of ordinary diseases. Such derangements consist in the 
non-performance of some organ or organs of the functions pro- 
perly appertaining to it or them ; and in the first instance, the 
disease thus manifested is termed acute, accompanied with more 
or less pain, and by mal-treatment the symptoms may be nursed 
into the stage termed chronic. As a rule, therefore, all chronic 
disease is caused by the mal-treatment of acute symptoms in 
the first instance, and hence the inevitable tendency of all 
Physic-practice is to create chronic disease. 

But the general teaching of medical men on this subject 
would lead to the belief that disease is not a natural process, 
but a foreign something that has got into the body to thwartj 
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injure^ and pervert the healthy action of its organs — a some- 
thing that has no relation to the actions of those organs^ hut a 
malign intruder that is to he killed or expelled. Thus, the 
famous Abemethy said : — " Nature is at war in the body with 
disease ; the physician steps in with a club and strikes. If he 
strikes the first (Nature), the patient dies; if he strikes the 
second, the patient survives." Very satisfactory truly, and, 
with the bulk of practitioners and the public generally, thia 
sort of thing passes for very profound medical science I 

In this figurative and foolish sentence we have two entities 
set up — ^Nature and Disease — ^the latter of which the physician 
is to knock on the head with his club ! But the slightest con- 
sideration will show that to knock what is called disease on the- 
head is to knock Nature on the head, and thus kill the patient* 
All the processes of our organism are complex — there is a re- 
ciprocal dependence established between them, in the concurrent 
harmonious existence and working of which we have health. 
"Whenever any of these processes are imperfectly performed, a 
change ensues in all the other processes to a greater or lesser 
extent, and the state termed disease supervenes. 

For example, the digestive process involves several distinct 
secretions for which there are distinct and separate organs pro- 
vided, and by their combined perfect action the complex process 
of healthy digestion is performed. But when, from whatever 
cause, any of these organs fails in its duty — ^when the gastric 
secretion, for instance, is defective, there is a reaction on all the 
other secretions, and the digestive process becomes impaired. 
The derangement of this process effects others, the blood be- 
comes impure, the whole circulation is involved, and the dis- 
turbed state thus produced is distinguished as disease. 

But observe the disease does not consist in the conditions or 
the results of this disordered action, nor is it the product of 
any new entity in the system ; it is nothing more than the 
altered action of the very same organs which are employed in 
health, and, therefore, to knock them on the head, would be to 
knock Nature on the head and kill the patient — a feat of physic 
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flciefnce and skill whicb, we admit, is rather too freqaently peir- 
fbrmed. 

The great tmth to be borne in mind is, that Nature woiks 
in disease equally as in health — ^the prodnct of the perfect work* 
ing of onr organism is 7i9aUh: the prodnct of the imperfect 
working of the same organism is disease. But medical men 
talk and write as if Nature was only present in health, and that 
something else they consider unnatural and malign was present 
in disease. Thus " much error has arisen from the want of 
precision in the use of medical terms. And this is not a mere 
quibble about words. It is a matter of deep practical import- 
ance. Por remedies are supposed to be given to cure disease. 
But the term disease being perpetually applied to dssi^ruUe dis^ 
eased conditions, which are, in fact, only the symptoms of som$ 
ether diseased condition ; it has thus come to pass that r^xiedijQB 
are perpetually administered to cure mere symptoms, leaving 
the disease, which produced those symptoms, idtogether overlooked 
and unmolested. No wonder such remedies should faQ." — Prin^ 
eijflis of Hydropathy, p. 54. 

We thus conclude that disease is not a thing in the human 
body that is to be killed by Abemethey clubs or physic poisons ; 
or to be let out by bleeding ; or expelled by purgatives ; or 
soothed into nothingness by opiates ; or charmed away by any 
device of Pharmacy ; but that it hag its primary source in dis- 
turbed, imperfect, or perverted Nutrition, by which the processes 
that constitute health are interrupted ; and that in its incipient 
fitage it is nothing more than a remedial effort on the part of 
Nature to preserve the integrity of her own organism, and only 
becomes established and localised through the inability of Nature, 
from some cause or other, to accomplish that purpose. 

It is by acting on this scientific conception of disease that 
Hydropathic practice is so natural and so successful. Its grand 
principle is principiis ohsta — assist Nature to instantly nip the 
evil in the bud ; and this one pack, or, better still, one Bath, may 
accomplish, by subduing general disease and restoring the nor- 
mal action of a deranged function, thus averting localised di»- 
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«ase and protracted suffering. Whereas under physic treatment 
the chances always are that the evils of general disease will be 
increased, intensified, and localised. Becaase the certain ten- 
dency of such practice is for mere functional derangements to be 
drugged into organic disease, as they often are ! — for acvte symp- 
toms to be drugged into chronic disease, as they often are ! — 
while the drugs swallowed may cause new and more frightful 
forms of disease, as in the next Chapter we shall show, thej 
very often do ! 

The source and nature of disease being thus rationally and 
scientifically understood, the reader is ia a position to consider 
more particularly the appropriateness of the remedies employed 
by Physic Doctors as curative or palliative in its treatment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The natural test of what can prove remedial in disease — Bemedie^ 
must harmonise with NaJture — Effects of Food and Drugs ean^ 
frosted — Natures operations in Disease — The true office of the 
enlightened Physician — Deceptive teaching ofDrttg SdiooU-^ 
Alleged change of type in disease — The theory tJiat Disease 
forms part of the plan of Creation — Effects of Drugs in pro- 
ducing new forms of bodily derangements, distinguished as 
" Drug Diseases " — A list of some of them — Medical atUhori" 
ties respecting them — Suggestions hy Sir John Forbes for the 
reform of Practical Iherapeutics — The evidence concerning the 
use of Brags in Disease summed up— Conclusions* 

It is a fundamental law of man's economy that whateyer does 
not aid the purposes of Nutrition must, when taken into the 
system, prove more or less injurious to it. The functions and 
purposes of N'utrition, as the sole sustainer of Life and Healthy 
have been already described ; and we have seen that the primary 
source of disease is jwaZ-Nutrition. Nature has thus supplied an 
infallible test by which to try all things that may be proposed 
as remedial in disease — they must he in harmony with the put' 
poses of Nutrition— ihej must aid and sustain Nutrition itself—* 
they mutft conduce to its perfect existence and action, not de- 
range and corrupt, thwart or pervert it. 

Now, whatever does not assimilate with the human system^ 
that is, whatever does not contribute to the purposes of perfect 
Nutrition — feeding and sustaining vitality — must necessarily bo 
non-natural to the system, and more or less injurious. And for 
this obvious reason, that whatever is so introduced into the 
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system tlie vital principle seeks forthwith to expel ; but as its 
expulsion cannot be effected without an expenditure of vital 
force, consequently a waste of that force takes place, the inevi- 
table effect of which is to leave the system in a weaker condition 
than it was in before. 

Hence the sensations of exhaustive weariness and languor so 
sensibly experienced, according to the state of the system, after 
the active effects of Medicines have passed away, and the vitiated 
craving that supervenes for something to '' stimulate" and "sus- 
tain." This is a reaction which must always follow, whenever 
an unnatural tax is imposed on vital energy by drugging or any- 
thing else. As Dr. Trail observes : — 

** In a strict sense, anything which is not food U poison. Drugs and 
medicines of all kinds, whether derived from the animal, mineral, or vege- 
table kingdom, are poisons, and nothing else. Every ehemietU aubHanoe in 
the universe is a poison to the living organism. So are many organic pro- 
ducts, as tobacco, lobelia, henbane, opium, etc. All of the add, alkaline, 
earthy, and mineral ingredients — snlphnr, iron, iodine, etc. — ^which are 
found in medicinal springs — are so many poisons. The mle to determine 
whether a substance has a normal or abnormal relation to the living organ* 
ism — whether it is a food or a poison — is simply this : If it is usabU in 
the normal processes — if it is convertible into tissue — it is food ; if not, it 
Is abnormal and poisonous." — Water Cure, etc., p. 41. 

By contrasting the effects of Food on the human system and 
of Drugs, the laws of our economy, in this respect, will be more 
dearly illustrated. 

Food, as already explained, when taken into the stomach is 
converted by the digestive process into chyme, which then passes 
from the stomach into the intestinal portion of the alimentary 
canal, and becomes chyU^ by the complete separation of the 
nutritious from the excrementitious portions. Further chemical 
and vitalising changes then take place, by which the chyle^ in its 
passage to the heart, is converted into hlood, which, after being 
subjected to the purifying process of the lung circulation, be- 
comes pure arterial blood, and enters upon its grand duty of 
conveying healthy nutritive particles to feed and sustain every 
tiasue and part of the human body — ^becoming, as Carpenter 

s 
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says, *' the pabulum vita for the whole system." Here, then^ 
we have Food performing its natural part in healthy Kutrition 
-^feeding^ sustaining, and invigorating Vital Power, not exhaust- 
ing and wasting it, or corrupting its sources. 

Contrast with this, the effects that follow the swallowing 
of such every-day Medicine as simple purgative preparations to 
relieve ordinary constipation. The almost universal belief is, 
that purgatives, when swallowed, pass directly from the stomach 
into the bowels, and, sweeping all before them, thus effect the 
desired purpose. But this is not their effect, nor ant/thing Kb 
the process that takes place — ^it is, however, one of the many 
popular and fatal delusions which encircle the whole subject of 
Medicine. To be followed by the effects desired, purgatives 
must first mingle with the blood, and poison it more or less, be- 
cause all soluble substances whatever, when introduced into the 
stomach, are taken up by the absorbents and veins at once into 
the blood. As that able physiologist, Sylvester Graham, ob- 
serves : — ''When indigestible substances" — ^that is, non-nutri- 
tious substances — " are received into the stomach in aqueous 
solution, they are absorbed with the water, and pass into the 
vital domain with no apparent change." But besides poisoning 
the blood — ** the pabulum vita for the whole system," the other 
deleterious effects that follow are thus correctly and graphically 
described by Dr. Edward Johnson : — 

** By introdacing first into the stomach, and, through it, into the blood, 
certain acrid and irritating substances ceiiled purffativeSf the stomach, ^hioli 
was healthy before, ia now nauseated^ its lining membrane inflamed, its nerva 
irritated, and its functions disturbed. Its peace and quiet, if I may m 
«peak, is intermpted and broken. From the stomach the irritating sub- 
stance passes by absorption directly into the blood. Mingled with the 
blood it is circulated through all the organs — throi*gh the heart, through 
the lungs, through the brain — which it irritates in their turn ; till presentity 
that remarkable power called the conseryative principle, and which is erer 
on the watch to preserve the living machine from injury, takes the alann, 
and a violent effort is made to free the blood from its poisonous presence; 
and its expulsion is finally effected through the bowels.*' — PractiM rf 
Sydropathy, p. 80. 

Thus, one of the most palpable effects of introducing pur- 
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gatiyes into the system is a general disturbance of the fimctioiui 
f^ nntrition, and a consequent waste of vitality in efEecting 
their expulsion. And this is equaUy true of all drugs— of aU 
indigestible, non-nutxitioas substances that do not assimilate 
-with the human system — ^that do not contribute to the formation. 
x>f healthy blood as food does. 

But it may be said that, by the ultimate evacuation of the 
bowels, the purgatives effected the desired purpose, and, there* 
fore, that drugging is a good process — a salutary system. A 
non-sequitur like this, that violates logical induction and out- 
rages common-sense, cannot pass current outside medical schools* 
That such effects on the bowels do generally follow from the 
fiwallowing of purgatives may be assumed, but suppose the 
eame effects could be always confidently calculated on, whteh tk^ff 
tannot — suppose there was a positive certainty that the same 
purgatives and doses would invariably produce the same results^ 
^hich there is not — suppose that constipation could be cured by 
one, two, a dozen, or ten dozen doses of all or any of the poiga- 
tives in the Pharmacopoeia, which it cannot — and suppose no 
other natuTijd and safe way of effectually curing constipation was 
known, then, indeed, were these suppositions tenable, the 
question might arise whether so large an amount of mischief te 
the system, as purgatives are always certain to produce, might 
not be compensated for by the removal of constipation. 

This question, however, never can arise, for constipatioii 
never was, nor never will be, cured by purgatives, or any medi-> 
cine whatever. To perpetuate the pernicious notion that any 
inherent remedial virtue resides in any drug substance, is one of 
the most deadly vices of medical teaching and practice. If there 
was a scintilla of truth in a theory so demonstrably false, is it 
not self-evident that the assumed virtue would necessarily he 
equally active, ccBteris paribus, in all circumstances of time^ 
place, and individual? The food that nourishes to-day will» 
casteris paribus, nourish to-morrow, and be equally applicable to 
every human being. But is this the case with Drugs, notwithr 
standing all their assumed inherent virtues ? Are they always 
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followed by the same effects in the same individaal ? Notorir 
ously not ; while a dose that one man can swallow with imr 
punity may go a long way towards killing another. The same 
food will, eceteria paribus^ produce the same effect on the same 
individual all the year round — ^aye, for his life-time — satisfy 
hunger and nourish his system. But eyen Physic-Doctors ad* 
mit that drug-substances possess no such uniformity of effect, 
which they should possess if they had any of the inherent .yirtuea 
ascribed to them. But, on the contrary, after swallowing any 
given purgative for a time its assumed virtues fade away and 
vanish — a gradual increase of dose takes place, or other more 
potent substances are substituted. And this proves the de- 
structive character of drugging on the human system ; for it is 
wisely provided that by swallowing drugs which unduly excite 
nervous action, and are alien to the healthy economy of life^ 
nervous sensibility to their presence becomes blunted, ue., para« 
lysed, so that increased quantities must be taken to excite the 
required disturbance, and this is called the '' law of tolerance.'^ 

To imagine that any knowledge or skill possessed by any 
physician, or that he could possibly acquire by the most profound 
learning and the most matured experience, could confer on him 
the power of making any drug perform any natural function of 
the living body, or correct any derangement, or cure any disease^ 
is as preposterous a supposition — as pernicious a delusion as any 
rational mind could harbour. It betokens the grossest ignorance 
of the human organisation — of the very A B G of physiology. 
Kevertheless it is a delusion that medical schools ardently foster 
and encourage — ^that Physic-practice is designed to perpetuate,, 
and a blind belief in which is the basis of its practice. 

All the organs of the living body have separate and distinct 
functions to perform : those engaged in l^utrition especially so^ 
as on them the healthy vitality of the whole is dependent. I^ow, 
no human power or skill can do the work of any of these organs, 
or by any means supply any deficiency on their part, and this 
phyisiological truth is a complete refutation of all medical 
theories that have been framed to countenance and sustain drag- 
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practices. It is set forth with admirable clearness by the great 
American physiologist as follows : — 

** Pure, healthy arterial hlood can only he produced hy the healthy 
Itinctions of the lacteals, Inngs, and other organs concerned in hsematosis, 
or the formation of hlood. Perfectly healthy bile can only be produced by 
the healthy function of the liver ; and so on of all the other fluids and 
humours of the whole system. Now, then, suppose the chyme or chyle, or 
blood or bile, or any other fluid or any other humour of the body, to be un- 
healthy and impure, is it possible for any physician, or any other human 
being in the universe, to apply such a remedy as will, of its own intrinsie 
virtues, directly and immediately impart health and purity to any of those 
substances ? Most certainly not ! 

*'' There is no possible way in nature of producing these efiects, but by 
the healthy functions of the organs constituted for that purpose. If the bile 
is unhealthy, no medicine in the universe eon directly impart health to it. 
The healthy function of the liver alone can make the bile healthy ; and 
while the function of the liver is perfectly healthy, the bile cannot be un- 
healthy. If the blood is impure, no medicine in the world can, by its own 
Intrinsic virtues, directly impart purity to it. There is no possible way in 
nature by which it can ITe purified, but by the healthy function of the 
4ippropriate organs of the body. 

<«We see, therefore, that the essential elements of health are the 
healthy condition and functions of the organs of the human body. . . . 
No physician, nor any other human being, can come to us when we are 
diseased, and by any exercise of skill, or the application of any remedy, 
directly and immediately impart to us any health, or remove from us any 
disease. But the truly enlightened, scientific, and skilful physician is 
generally able to discover the nature of our disease, and to ascertain what 
disturbing causes must be removed, and what means must be employed in 
order to the restoration of the healthy action and condition of any organ 
4ind part, and thus, by assisting Kature^s own renovating and healing economy^ 
reUeve the system from disease, and enable it to return to health. " — Science 
of Human Life, pars. 1063-6-6. 

This is sound physiology, as all eminent scientific authorities 
<}oncur in teaching; but is it consistent with the theories of 
Drug Schools, or with the pretensions and the prescriptions of 
•drag practitioners? Is not medical practice based on the 
alleged " special affinities" of certain drags for different por- 
tions of the human body, over which they are assumed to exert 
^ special remedial power ? What is the staple of all the bulky 
Tolumes that have appeared on the '' Practice of Medicine/' 
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and wliat fills the pages of medical joamals but assertions and 
speculationB concerning the alleged special aptitudes inherent 
in drugs to grapple with and overcome specified diseased bodily 
conditions? And yet, with all this assumed confidence in^ 
practice and in teaching, drug action is an acknowledged mys- 
ttery to the profession, and even learned professors find it ex- 
pedient to envelope their ignorance in technical obscurities: — 

^ If yon ask a teacher of Medicine why opium sets yon to sleep, hi» 
answer will he — From its Narcotic power. What can he more satisfiBe^ 
toiy? Nineteen ont of twenty students at least, are satisfied with it — 
they are delighted when told in Greek that it does set them to sleep !" 
"Why does rhuharh purge ? * From its Cathartie power,' you wiU be told ; 
what does that mean? — simply, that it purges. Again you demand — 
How does antimony vomit ? — again you get the Greek reply — * From ita 
Mmetie power ;' in plain English, it vomits I Such is the mode in which. 
the schoolmen juggle ; instead of an answer, they give yon an echo 1 Had 
these logomachists — ^these word-mongers — been as weU acquainted with^ 
tilie motions of Iwing things as with the inflections of dead hmgnages, the^r 
would long ago have preferred reasoning to mystification.*' — Faliaeies of 
the Faculty^ lect. ix. 

While, however, the mysticism of teachers and the empiri- 
cism of practitioners harmonise pretty well together^ and 
medical practices have become almost as changeable as the 
** fashions" — coming in and going out with no more apparent 
reason for going out, than there was for their coming in — the 
total uncertainty that is the invariable attendant on all drug 
practice, save as regards suffering and death, is becoming^ 
more notorious every day, and this is best attested by tho 
undoubted progress Hydropathic Medicine is making in public 
confidence. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to prove, that the 
most learned and accomplished members of the medical pro- 
fession have the least faith in its accredited theories, while they 
are the most distrustful of its practices. But, then, there are- 
ingenious minds who, freely admitting the errors, uncertainties,^ 
and imsatisfactory results of both teaching and practice, jet 
have framed a theory by which the whole opprobrium is cast 
on Nature ! It is the fickleness of Nature, they allege, that i». 
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the cause of all our imperfections by haying capriciouslj 
effected yvhai they call '* a change in the type of disease !" 

This theory is gravely brought forward by Physic authori- 
ties to account for aU the notorious imperfections in their art. 
Disease has changed, the human organisation has changed, and 
Kature is an inconstant jade ! It is strange that even writers 
on Physic could be found to indulge in such self-convicting 
folly. We never hear from the professors of scientific Hydro- 
pathy any such ridiculous complaints against Nature. They find 
no change in the human constitution, in its relation to abnormal 
conditions, to baffle their practice. Disease is still to them what 
it ever was — the same as to Hippocrates nearly three thousand 
years ago ; and in its nature or effects there is no '' change of 
type," while, as *' the servants and interpreters of Nature," 
they labour in harmony with Nature's laws more successfolly 
than ever. This grave cant, then, about a ** change of type" is 
but a sorry subterfuge to screen the delinquencies of Physic, and 
throw a plausible covering over its acknowledged impotency. 

There is more novelty and boldness in another theory that 
has been promulgated by a Dr. Getting, in a work entitled Dis' 
€ase a part of the plan of Creation. It must be a comfort to 
mankind under the torments of disease, and reconcile them to 
all the evils of Physic, to be told that the fault lies not with 
them, for that disease constitutes a part of the plan of creation ! 
To have any rational meaning this must imply that the Creator 
made the human organisation so imperfect, that the necessary 
result of its action must be disease. This is an audacious im- 
plication of the Creator to palliate the errors of mankind, alike 
revolting to science and religion. The theory is physiologically 
fedse and contradictory of experience. '' Disease is never the 
legitimate result of the normal operation of any of our organs. 
The natural and legitimate result of aU the normal operations of 
our vital economy is always healthy and only health ; and if dis- 
ease is induced, it is always by causes which disturb those ope- 
lations." — Science of Utmw Life, par. 1,067. And these 
causes man is endowed with full power to avoid or avert. 
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The theory, however, that disease is a thing beyond man's 
control — an infliction he is pre-ordained by his organisation to 
endure, while it reyives the old pagan notion that Hippocrates 
combatted, is an exceedingly conyenient one for Drug DoctoTs 
to patronise. Ko one can reasonably impute to them any lack 
of zeal in not striving to realise its fvH import, and bestow 
upon mankind all its advantages ; and if the gods who presided 
oyer the health of the pagan world do not smile on their en« 
deavours, assuredly the daemons who had the manufacturing of 
diseases have no reason to frown. 

It is a fact on which the public cannot too seriously ponder, 
that, by the remorseless pursuit of their practices. Drug Doctors 
have succeeded in creating a multitude of new diseases, which 
they have themselves distinguished principally by the names of 
the different drugs that are instrumental in causing them. It 
is an undisputed fact, that Drugs, which are habitually and 
freely prescribed in ordinary cases of illness, are the causes of a 
multitude of the most serious diseases, which, among the pro- 
fession, are known as Drii^ Diseases. ** I am certain," says 
Dr. E. Johnson, '* I speak the literal, the simple, the unexoffff&T" 
atsd truth, when I assert that thousands — ^not hundreds — but 
thousands of human beings are killed every year in Cheat Britain 
alone by Drug Medicines^ There is nothing very novel in this 
practice, however; but let us look at the matter more in detaiL 

Dr. Pereira, one of the most eminent authorities, on Materia 
Medica, and in high estimation among the Drug School, says 
of Alkalies, which are in constant use, as Potash, Soda, Ammonia, 
Magnesia, that **by continued use they give rise to increased 
activity of the different secreting organs, and of the absorbing 
vessels and glands ; effects which are analagous to those caused 
by mercury. After some time, the digestive fanction heeome^ 
disordered, the appetite fails, the blood becomes thinner and darker 
colored, and loses its power of spontaneous coagulation when drawn 
from the body; the whole system, and more particularly the 
digestive organs, become enfeebled, and a state precisely similar 
to that of Scurvy is brought on.*^ The disease thus produced is 
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^called Alkaline Scurvy I Yet the treatment of rheumatic fever 
by Alkalies is one of the subjects the Pharmaceutical Committee 
of the Harveian Society have set about now to investigate ! 

Arsenic in the most minute doses produces a disease which 
the same authority says medical practitioners '' occasumally mia^ 
take for English cholera /"—or "infantile remittent, otherwise 
called gastric f ever. ^^ And he adds that the "mistake is sotM' 
times attended with consequences equally fatal to the patient, 
and the reputation of the physician !" This pleasant disease 
figures in Medical Kosology as Febris Arseniealis. Then there 
is another disease the same poison gives rise to, which is distin- 
guished as Arsenical Gephtdites, from the fact that there is great 
inflammation of the head and face. The glands of the jaw and 
face become enlarged, and in a case Dr. Pereira quotes from a 
French authority, Besgranges, " giddiness, fainting, burning 
sensation at the pit of the stomach, occasional vomiting, heat 
in micturition, constipation, trembling of the limbs, and de- 
lirium were also present." 

Iodine is a drug most freely prescribed in its simple or un- 
-combined state, in tinctures, or as it exists in many preparations, 
and the disease to which its use gives rise is called lodism. 
According to Dr. Pereira, it is a very dcmgerous medicine for 
any one to take who is " disposed to dyspepsia," that is, indi- 
gestion. The characteristics of lodism are declared by Dr. 
Coindet to be *' violent vomiting and purging, with fever ; 
intense thirst; palpitation of the heart; rapid and marked 
•emaciation ; cramps ; small quick pulse ; occasional dry cough ; 
^— death /" Dr. Thompson, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
London University, says of Iodine: — "Its primary influence is 
•exerted upon the stomach, a fact which has been fully ascer- 
tained by the appearance observed on that organ in persons who 
hone been poisoned by it" And he adds, " Like other medicines 
tt aeeumulates in the system, and, therefore, the continued em- 
ployment of it, even in small doses, has occasionally (?) proved 
Mrtfid." 

Mercury has long been regarded by the profession as the 
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king or. queen of medicine — ^a sovereign Drug under whatever 
gender, and it has been called ''the physician's sheet anchor."' 
It is held to be a aJieet anchor in fevers, says Professor B. P. 
Barker, M«D., of the New York Medical College^ '' but it is an 
anchor that nioors your patient to the grave I '^ By its use alone: 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands have been slaughtered^ 
and must necessarily continue to be slaughtered as long as its^ 
use is persevered in, while thousands upon thousands who, from 
one cause or other, it did not kill outright, have been disfigured 
and tormented for life by its disastrous effects on their system*. 
The Pharmaceutical preparations in which this deadly poison 
constitutes the staple ingredient are very numerous, but that 
most commonly administered is known as Calomel, or the Chloiide^ 
of Mercury. It matters not, however, in powder or pill, com- 
bined or sublimated, it destroys life rapidly, or by protracted 
agony, accordingly as it is administered, while it has the pe- 
culiar merit of being the prolific parent of a number of new dis* 
easest the very enumeration of which it is horrible to contem- 
plate : — 

Fehria Erethica vel Salivoea, — Inflammatory or salivary fever. 

JErethtsmus Mercurialis — ^A fever characterised by prostra- 
tion and depression. ** The action of the heart will som.etimes 
cease instantaneously, and death .ensue." 

Mercuriale Enter ilia, — Mercurial inflammation of the bowels*. 

Eczema Mercuriale. — Mercurial skin disease. 

Mercurial Cachexia, — " Characterised by irritable circula- 
tion ; extreme pallor and emaciation ; an acute and rapid hectio- 
fever ; and an almost invariable termination in phthisis," con- 
sumption. 

Tremor Mercurialis, — From exposure to the vapours of mer- 
cury, inhaled or otherwise. 

Mercurial Stomatitus, — ^A disease that ensues when saliva— 
tion has been designedly effected, but cannot be subdued. Dr. 
Pereira states *' a few grains of blue pill, administered for a liver 
complaint," brought it on in a female ; and "in another instance, 
that of a child, four years old, it was produced by a few grains, 
of calomel." 
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Diarrhcea Mercurialis. — ^Mercurial purging, or mercurial dis- 
ease of the pancreas. 

Urorrhcea Mercurialia, — A kind of mercurial diabetes, or 
ratber diuresis. 

Hidrosia Mercurtalis, — Mercurial sweats. 

Miliaria Mercurialia. — A form of mercurial skin disease. 

Angina Mereurialis, — A mercurial inflammation and slough* 
ing of the gullet. 

Vleua Memhranajihrosa MercuriaU. — The ulceration of fibroma 
membranes produced by mercury. 

Ulcus Olandulorum Mereuriale. — A similar disease affecting; 
the absorbent glands. 

Neuralgia Mercurtalis. — Neuralgia induced by mercury. 

Paralysis Mereurialis. — Paralysis similarly caused. 

Apoplexia Mereurialis. — Apoplexy similarly induced. 

Amaurosis Mereurialis, — Dimness of sight or total blindness^ 
similarly caused. 

Hypochondriasis Mereurialis. — A morbid affection of the* 
spirits, with dyspepsy, &c., induced by mercury, terminating 
often in lunacy or suicide. 

It is possible Dr. Getting may consider all those formidable 
diseases to have ^^ constituted a part of the plan of the creation,'^ 
but at all events, if Drug Practitioners never dosed victim 
patients with mercury, they never would have made their ap- 
pearance in the world. Mercury is truly the DeviVs Drug^ and 
the United States Government has set a laudable example by^ 
prohibiting its use in the Army and Navy Medical departments.. 
There is no calculating its effects on the system. *' Mercurial 
preparations," says Dr. Thompson," whether chlorides, cyanides^ 
or iodides, are decomposed, and the mercury, in a metallic form, 
is either thrown out of the body by the skin or lungs, or, under 
certain. circumstances, is deposited in the glands or hones. ^^ Be- 
cause the tendency of Mercury is to produce fatal diseases, he 
says : — *' On this account mercurials should be introduced into- 
the system gradually, and the mildest forms of the preparations 
^st employed !" — a slow death the Professor of Materia Medica 
thinks preferable to a rapid one ! 
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But observe the logical inconsistejioyof this learned Prafbssor. 
If ercnry, he says, becomes decomposedy and in its metallio focnii 
that is, as quicksilver, is deposited in the glands and bones^ 
therefore it should be given gradually^ and in the mildest forms 
at first. The object of this caution is to guard against some of 
its ostensibly poisonous effects. But then he also admits that, 
like Iodine, Mercury accumulates in the system, and months, 
nay years, may elapse before the fatal effects of this accumula- 
tion are fully experienced. Yet this being one of the terrible 
properties of Mercury, and because no immedicUe bad effects 
ma}*" appear, this astute Professor counsels practitioners to go on 
gradv^allyy introducing it in the mildest forms at first — knowing 
perfectly well that in any form it is decomposed, and has a 
tendency to accumulate in the system. " Mercury, when ad- 
ministered in any form," says Professor Carr, M»D., of the New 
York University Medical School, "is taken into the circulation^ 
and carried to every tissue of the body. The effects of Mercury 
are not for a day ; but /or all time. It often lodges in the honss, 
occasionally causing pain years after it is administered. I have 
often detected metallic Mercury in the bones of patients who 
had been treated with this subtile poisonous agent. *^ 

** We find," says Dr. Inman, " that a drug will do mischief 
long after its introduction into the system, and its succeeding 
expulsion. For example : Calomel may sometimes, though very 
rarely, bring about caries of the bones of the lower jaw, long 
4fier the drug has been eliminated; and Lead will produce wrist 
dropj although we are unable to demonstrate its presence in the 
muscles of the fore arm." — Medical Mirror, June, 1868. There 
are a multitude of authorities all concurring in declaring the 
danger of administering Mercury in any form, and poisonous 
substances generally. But Mercury is perhaps the most in- 
sidious in its action of them all in any form, or in any dose, for 
no human sagacity can alter its poisonous properties, or guard 
against its tendency to accumulate in the system, and prove 
ruinous to health and life. 

We have seen what Professor Barker's opinion is of Mercury 
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as a " sheet anchor " in fevers. The late Dr. Graves, of Dublin, 
than whom there could not be a more esteemed authority, says,. 
'' I have seen a person labouring under mercurial irritation,, 
seized with common Fever ^ which afterwards became Typhus^. 
and proved fatal in five days. Still you will hear persons say,, 
that if you get a fever-patient under, the influence of Mercury^ 
you will cv/re the disease, and that mercurial irritation will pro- 
tect a man against fever. I have known Jaundice to appear 
during a course of Mercury." 

" Mercury is supposed to be useful," says Dr. Dickson, " in* 
fevers, iritis, erysipelas, dysentery, rheumatism, cutaneous, 
osseous and glandular disturbances. To the records of the pro» 
fession I appeal for testimony to the truth of my statement, 
that it has too frequently produced those very maladies in all ani 
every of their forms and varieties.^* Again, he says — " this sub* 
stance has recently become one of the chief agents in man's de» 
struction. You daily see men — ^men who never reflect upon 
the eflect of any medicine — prescribing four, five, and six grains 
of calomel to children--^to infants! Can you wonder at the 
frightful number of deaths that take place wnder seven years of 
ager 

There is no doubt that physicians, often from ignorance of 
the effects produced by drugs, more especially by preparations 
of mercury, are unconsciously the cause of inducing disease and 
death. Dr. Trail remarks — 

" It is not generally known, and very few physicians seem to be aware 
of the fact, that calomel, when taken into the system, is very liable to be 
oonverted into corrosive sublimate. 

** In this way, an ordinary dose of calomel may produce fatal effects. 
Thousands are killed in this ioay^ neither patient nor physician suspecting 
the cause of death, l^ere are many substances in the system, resulting 
from the continual changes of the organic elements, which are capable of 
ihns converting a mild preparation of mercury into one qf the intensest poi* 
eons knoum» 

*' Free chlorine will do this, and this is readily furnished by common 
salt. No person, therefore, who uses salt as a dietetic article, and who 
takes mercury in anyform^ can have any assurance that corrosiye sabU* 
mate will not destroy his life. 
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« Many persons haye been severely saliyated, and others have died 
Tery suddenly and mysterionsly, soon after taSing very small doses of 
-ealmnel, blue pill, and other mild preparations of mercury. I respectfolly 
.commend these facts to the serions attention of the merenrial doctors, and 
io the solemn reflections of their patients.'* — Water Cure, ^,, p. 41. 

In the same way nitrate of silver, which is frequently ad- 
ministered as a tonic, combines with salt, and fonns, says Pro- 
fessor Thompson, '^ an inert chloride of silver in the stomach." 
But it must not be supposed, as Dr. E. Johnson remarks, that 
** all the mischief is done by such Drugs only as are known to 
be poisonous. Many of those which are generally thought to 
be of a very simple and innocent nature are highly deleterions, 
in a great variety of ways. Some of them spoil the blood* 
They literally alter the constitution, and destroy the qualities 
of this vital and all-important fluid." For instance, Q^inin$, 
one of the most vaunted specifics in the whole PharmacopsBia^ 
gives rise to a peculiar febrile attack, which the workmea 
employed in its pulverization call "Quinine Fever" (China 
Fieber), and is so painM that many have to leave their employ- 
ment on that account. Dr. Inman, in Medical Mirror^ June, 
1868, says, " Quinine has been known to produce permanent 
deafness, and it is a common effect that follows the administra- 
tion of the very simplest drugs, or such as are generally con- 
sidered so, that the symptoms for which they were administered 
disappear, but new evils arise. Thus drugs are said to " cure" 
one disease by setting up another!" 

Physic practitioners, however, are not to be reasoned witb. 
on this subject, and few patients can be brought to look at the 
matter in its true light. With reference to the stolid bigotry 
with which the adherents^of the Drug School resist reason, and 
persevere in practice so detrimental to health and life, Dr. 
Johnson observes — *' It is very sad to contemplate this state of 
things. To see with one's bodily eyes its baneful eflFects in per- 
petual operation all around is sadder stUl. To mark the apathy 
of medical men in general with regard to it — ^the pertinacity 
with which they cling to it — the hostility with which they treat 
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all attempts to improve it — ^is by far, by very far, most sad of 
aU!" 

Dr. Inman, of the Liverpool Infirmary, declares that, after 
« close examination of the statistics of Homoeopathy, it became 
t^lear to his mind '' that the old system of Medicine had done 
jposUive harm to every one who had indulged in it ; and that on 
striking a sort of debtor and creditor balance in favour of and 
against doctoring, it appeared that the world, in the main, toould 
have 'been "better without physicians than with them. Antimony 
has killed its thousands, and Mercwry its tens of thousands." 
And with respect to Drug practice laying the foundations of 
future disease, he says : — 

'* When I was a stadent in London thirty years ago, a man with rhea- 
matic fever was bled once, twice, or three times ; was kept upon low diet ; 
■occasionally purged ; and when the heart became affected — ^which it did in 
fiye cases ont of six — mercury was employed, and the patient was salivated, 
whilst more blood was taken from the chest by cupping. The disease so 
zarely ever ran a course of less than six weeks, that the Professor of Medi- 
cine told us that he did not believe any case to be one of true rheumatio 
fever that got well in a less period ; the ordinary duration of the illness 
was three months. The patients generally left the hospital with some affec- 
tion of the hearty and were, as the same professor assured us, very likely, 
in two years, to come into the institution again to die of dropsy" — Medical 
Mirror, April, 1868. 

As a rule, all Drug practice tends to the injury of the patient; 
and no matter how good a man's constitution may be, he has no 
assurance — ^no certainty, that when drugged in the mildest form, 
and for the simplest ailment, the seeds of future disease are not 
being sown in his system. So far, indeed, from having any 
reasonable certainty of thus escaping injury, he has the most 
positive assurance science and experience can give, that his con- 
stitution cannot be benefitted, however much it may be injured. 
Just reflect on the following evidence respecting disease conse- 
quential on drugging. 

Prom a paper read by Dr. Dickenson before the London Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society, giving the results of cases treated 
in St. George's Hospital during five years ending December 
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81, 1861, we learn that there were no less ihaa fourteen differ^ 
ent modes of treatment practised hy the Fhysicians of that Hos- 
pital for one and the same disease— Acute Bhenmatism ! Dn. 
Dickenson's paper is entitled *' The Treatment of Acute Bheu- 
matiEim, considered with regard to the liability to affections of 
the heart under different remedies T^ Some of the most '' heroio'* 
of these so-called remedies produced disease in the hearts of 
patients who were certified as totally imaffected with any disease 
of the heart "before the treatment commenced, «-Thus 

Bleeding produced heart disease in every 2nd patient. 
Opium " " " 3rd «' 

Salts of Potash and Soda " 3-16th " 

Mercury " " " 4th " 

Nitre " " *' 10th « 

AlkaHes '' '' *' 48th *' 

Thus, according to the " heroic" activity of the treatment^ 
80 was heart disease propagated ! And these are the remedies 
doctors employ to cure disease ! This is the happy result of 
their scientific and enlightened principles of practice ! Besides^ 
there is no knowing to what fearful extent drugging is prodoo- 
tive of new forms of disease ; for, as Dr. Bigarel observes — 

" The consequences of popular mismedication are far-reaching and 
peculiarly unfortunate. We see them in eveiy phase and condition of life- 
They meet us on every hand. The land is full of inyalids vainly seeking^ 
lost health and vitality in those things which can hut aggravate their ail- 
ments. Banish drug medication from the land, and we shall rid onrselvea 
of a prolific source of dehility and disease, and instead of running after- 
doctors for specifics for physiological transgressions, the people will fall 
back upon their own native resources of common sense. One has truly 
remarked that if we were to * banish all medical books and medical t4aehin^ 
from the earthy humanity wotdd be vastly the gainer by it,* 

** The diseases consequent on the administration of drugs are so numer^ 
atis and complicated as to preclude any attempt to describe and iUostrat^ 
them here. Thousands of cases, originally simple^ have become compli-^ 
cated by a protracted course of druggeiy , which on the Hygienic plan would 
have been successful after a few simple, mild applications. Who can noi 
flee, that in a land where drug doctors rule, and every second person, al- 
most, you meet has taken or is taking drug medicines in some fotmi that 
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ill health and conaeqnent debility must largely prevail^ The only remedy 
tor thig source of debility is to remove drug medication.** — New York 
Jlerald of Sealiht toL 6, p. 159. New aeries. 

But some doctors do learn, by fatal experience, to modify 

their mnrderous treatment, and have mercy on patients. In the 

discussion on Dr. Dickenson's paper, Dr. W. Gull said : — 

** He had used colchicum, Dover's powder, nitrate of potash, opium, 
SsCf tpithout satUfaetory resultSt and was, therefore, content to keep the 
patient quietly in hed^ so as to avoid disturbing causes, and to support him 
on the simplest diet — giving him a mixture to please and satisfy him, and 
lead him to believe that something was being done ; and he usually gave 
him a little extract of taraxacum (dandelion), mixed with peppermint 
water. Amongst sixty-four cases so treated he had scarcely had a case of 
heart-disease.'* 

When experience proves that patients get well more certainly 
and rapidly without drugs than with them, the '' Medical Mir- 
ror," May, 1867, may well declare — ** Our theories are laughed 
at as intricate pomposities, concocted to veneer the inability of 
•ur treatment !" But practice based on such theories is, after 
all, a very simple affair, and does not require a very high order 
of mind or of acquirements. 

" To throw an immense quantity of medicine into the diseased body, 
and accidentally kill or cure, as the event may happen to be, requires,** 
observes Sylvester Qxaham, " but little science or skill; and extensive eix- 
perience has taught us that it may he done as well by the acknowledged 
quack as hy the licensed physician; but to understand all the properties, 
powers, iaws, and relations of the living body, so well as to be able to 
.^tand ^ it in the moment of disease, and, as it were, to look through it 
at a glance, and .detect its morbid affections and actions, and ascertain its 
morbific causes, and to know how to guide and regulate the energies of 
life in accordance with its own la^^s, in such a maimer as to remove ob* 
structions, relieve oppressions, subdue diseased action, and restore health, 
irith little cur no medicine, but principally or entirely by a regimen wisely 
•dapted to tihe ca^e, evinces the most extensive and accurate professional 
science and the most profound skill ; and such qualijicaiions are essential to 
the character of a truly enlightened and philanthropic physician ; and such 
physicians truly deserve the support and respect and admiration and love 
of every ipember of society, as standing among the highest benefactors of 
the human family.** — Science of Human Life^* par. 1068. 

* This profound thinker has ably sketdied the essential difference be* 
tween the Drug and the Hydropathic PhysTdans, the one recklessly 

S 
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But it is not the "truly enlightened and philanthropic 
physicians " who drug their confiding victims to death, and, 
with reckless want of conscientious thought, follow irrational 
practices hased on theories that manifest a total unacquaintance 
with the laws of the human economy. The practitioners, how- 
ever, who do so act, constitute, unfortunately, the great majority 
of the profession ; they are the ordinary run of Physic-mongers 
who thrive hy public credulity, and on whose unscrupulous 
pursuit of Medicine, as a trade, fortune too often smiles— elevates 
them into high places, seats them in professorial chairs, and 
rewards them with wealth, dignities, and the power of perpetuat- 
ing the delusions by which they have prospered. 

From what has now been said concerning the rationale of 
the system pursued by such practitioners, the cogency of the 
suggestions offered to the profession by Sir John Forbes, for the 
reform of practical therapeutics, can be fully appreciated. He 
suggests, among other things, and as cautiously as possible, 
that it might probably conduce to a decrease in the number of 
drug victims, if practitioners would only 

"Endeavour to banish from the treatment of acnte and dangerous 
diseases, at leasts the ancient axiom, melius anceps rcfnedium quam nullum^ 
and substitute in its place the safer and wiser dogma — that where we jffe 
not certain of an indication, we should give Nature the best chance of 
doing the work herself, hy leaving her operations undisturbed by those of art, 

*' To endeavour to substitute for the monstrous system of polypharmacy 
now universally prevalent, one that is, at leasts vastly more simple, more 
intelligible, more agreeable, and, it may be hoped, one more ratumal^ more 
■scientijic, more cer taint and more benejicial. 

" To discountenance, as much as possible, and eschew the habitnal 
nee, without sufficient reason, of certain powerful medicines in large 
doses, in a multitude of different diseases, a practise now generally preva- 
lent and fraujlit with the most baneful consequences. This is one of the 
besetting sins of English practice, and originates partly in false theory, 

throwing drigs into the diseased body careless of consequences, the other 
•*the servant and interpreter of Nature ;" yet, when he wrote, the Hydro- 
pathic system had not been developed, and he died in 1851, before Th4 
Bath had been revived. His Science of Human Life is a monmuent to his 
genius and philanthropy. 
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and partly in the desire to see manifest and strong effects restdting from 
the action of medicines. Mercury, iodine, colchicom, antimony, also pur- 
gatives in general and blood-letting, are frightjidly misused in this manner » 

" To enconrage the administration of simple, feeble, or altogether 
powerlesSf non-pnrturbing medicines, in all cases in which drags are pre- 
BGrihed pro format for the satisfaction of the patient's mind, and not with 
the view of producing any direct remedial effect. 

•• To make every effort not merely to destroy the prevalent system of 
giving a vast quantity and variety of unnecessary and useless drugs, to say 
the least of them^ but to encourage extreme simplicity in the prescription 
of medicines that seem to be requisite. 

** Our system is here greatly and radically wrong. Our officinal for- 
mula) are already most absurdly and mischievously complex^ and our fashion 
is to double and redouble the existing complexities. Nothing has a greater 
tendency to dissociate practical medicine from science, and to stamp it as 
a trade^ than this system of pharmaceutical artifice. It takes some years 
of a student's life to learn the very things which are to block up his path to 
future knowledge. A very elegant prescriber is seldom a good physician. 
And no wonder. Tailors, barbers, and dancing-masters, however learned 
they may be in the externals of gentility, are not expected to be fine gen- 
tlemen or men of fashion ! 

*' To endeavour to break through the routine habit, universally preva- 
lent, of prescribing certain determinate, remedies for certain determinate 
diseases or symptoms of diseases^ merely because the prescriber has been 
taught to do sOj and on no better grounds than conventional tradition, 

*' Even when the medicines so prescribed are innocuous, the routine 
proceeding impedes real knowledge by satisfying the mind, and thus pro- 
ducing inaction. When the drugs are potent, the crime of mischief-making 
is superadded to the folly of empiricism. 

*• To place in a more prominent i oint of view the great value and im- 
portance of what may be termed the physiological^ hygienic^ or natural 
system of curing diseases^ especially chronic diseases ^ in contradistinction to the 
pharmaceutical or empirical drug-plan generally prevalent.''* — British and 
Foreign Medical JReview^ vol. xxi., p. 262, &c. 

This last is the exact object of the present work, truly and 
pointly stated, and in endeavouring to accomplish which, we 
trust it may be in some measure successful. 

The case against Drug Medication, as warranted by the 
evidence of Science and experience, may now be briefly summed 
up. The latter evidence indeed, has been supplied to us by men 
who were trained in Drug Schools, and spent the best years of 
their lives in the practice of the delusive systems that were 
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taught them, and yet in the matozitjr of their experioBee they 
hare cried alond with Sanl— ''Behold! /Aecv #A^m7 IliU JM, 

and have erred ezeeediitglyV^ 

Dragging is opposed to liTataie, becanse pei&et Kutrition 
being the sole basis of perfect health, whatercr doeanoi eondiiee 
to Kntrition — ^whateyer is not in itself Kntritirey cannot be good 
for man* 

Imperfect Nutrition is not only disease, but a prolific aonree 
of disease, consequently what necessarily tends to leader Nutri- 
tion more imperfect can nerer be rationally prescribed aa re- 
medial in disease. 

As it is a natural impossibility for anything to oontribate 
towards healthy Nutrition whidi the human system cannot 
assimilate to itself, as it can only assimilate food psoperly so 
called ; and as Y^rxxg substances are not only incapable of bein^ 
so assimilated; but are directly antagonistic to ritality, the nac 
of such substances, firom their very nature, must necessarily be 
productive of a greater or lesser amount of injury to man, and 
therefore never can he cttrative of disease. 

The mischicTous effects which have been demonstrably 
ascertained to follow the prescription of drugs are—the derange- 
ment of the nutritive functions, nervous irritation, impurity of 
blood, the disturbance more or less of the organic action of the 
whole system, with a waste of vital energy in efforts to expel 
them from the system, and in addition to all this, the generation 
of new and distinct derangements of the bodily conditions which 
are known as Bruff Diseases, 

No system of practice based on the administration of Dmga 
can ever rank as Hygienic or Therapeutical, because, as the most 
eminent authorities concur in declaring — ^there is no proof what^ 
ever that any drug exerts any remedial influence over any 
disease, whereas as Dr. Wendell Holmes observes, ''the pre- 
sumption always is, that every noxious agent, including 
medicines proper, which hurts a well man, hurii a rick one.*^ 
''•^Annual Address Delivered before Massachussetts Mediedl Society. 

It is illogical and unpbilosophical to argue from the fact <^ 
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Prags haying been taken without any injurious results becom- 
ing immediately apparent, that therefore they are not injurious, 
or to suppose that they are capable of prodacing beneficial effects. 

It is also illogical and unphilosophical to argue from the 
fact of persons recovering from disease while under drug treat- 
ment that, therefore, the Drugs taken were the cause of the re- 
<Jovery; because, as Dr. Barklay, in his Medical Errors , remarks 
— ** There is no argument more fallacious or more opposed to 
sound inductive reasoning than that which asserts the curative 
power of a remedy, J) ecause in ten, twenty, or even a hundred 
Kiases recovery followed its administration." And he calls this 
*'the oldest, the most ohsfinate, the most universxl fallacy which 
has in all ages hindered, more than any other, the progress of 
knowledge, and has been the constant theme of logicians of all 
times — ^the post hoc, ergo propter hoc — ^the belief that a sequence 
necessarily implies a relation of cause and effects — Page 119. 

It is equally illogical and unphilosophical to argue from the 
fact of some drugs being followed by peculiar effects on particu- 
lar organs, that, therefore, those drugs must possess special 
-curative affinities for diseases attacking those organs, because as, 
a host of authorities testify, experience proves that the diseases 
over which the particular drugs are assumed to exert special 
ourative power, when let run their course, cease just as soon or 
rather sooner without them. 

These conclusions are sustained by logical proofs extending 
over thousands of years — the whole history of medicine, in fact, 
being little else than a record of successive changes in its theo- 
ries and practices, with nothing positive, nothing fixed or cer- 
tain, to mark its progress and crown its labours as a Bealing 
Art; while now its leading teachers and practitioners lament 
that " all is vanity and vexation of spirit ;'' that of Drug 
'* Therapeutics as a trustworthy science, it is certain we have only 
ihe expectation ;" and, consequently, that the system of Drug 
dedication, as at present practised, ^^has neither philosophy nor 
4iommon sense to recommend it,^^ — Dr. Trail in Medical Mirror^ 
August, 1867. 
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And finallv, on the candid considEiation of the whole eri- 
dmcey may not a conscientious Terlict be given, in acooidanoe 
vith the conviction expressed by Dr. Wendell Holmes, in ad- 
diesnng his brethren of the liassachusfeits Medical Society — 
** Ifirwdy belike that if ths ichJe Materia Medica, as now used, 
€9M he sunk to ths hoti^m of the set^ it §coM he mUtko hMer 
for wumkind — and all the wjru fvr the fishes r 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The difference between Hydropathy and Physic — the same sources 
of knowledge open to both — The difference in the use made of 
them — Physic practice not based on the truths disclosed by 
Physiology and Pathology — Those truths perverted to sustain 
old theories — Errors in Practice the result of errors in Edu^ 
cation — Besponsibility of Medical teachers — Erroneous Path" 
ology — Symptoms mistaken for diseases — Multiplication of 
diseases by names — Hydropathic and Physic practice contrasted 
in Fever, 

Sound views respecting the nature of disease is not only an es- 
sential preliminary to undertaking its cure, but also to the em- 
ployment of such means of cure as are in accordance with the 
laws of Nature. The differences on these subjects between the 
Hydropathic system and that of Drug-Medication have been 
generally indicated in the two preceding chapters ; but as the 
real character of those differences should be prominent in the 
mind of every one who desires to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical value of either system, it is necessary to go a 
little more into detail. 

Physiology^ we have stated, teaches the laws and operations 
of normal or healthy life, while a knowledge of the means by 
which we can best live in consistency with those laws, so as to 
maintain a state of perfect health, is termed Hygiene, 

Pathology deals generally with diseased structures and con* 
ditions, the causes which induce morbid action, and the signs or 
symptoms by which those various causes make themselves 
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known ; while the knowledge of the means by which diseases 
can be remedied constitutes what is called Therapeutics. 

Now these sources of scientific and practical knowledge are 
alike open to the Drug-practitioner and to the Hydropathist. 
Nature is not ar Janus, and does not wear two faces. How, then,- 
does it come to pass that we have two so diametrically opposite 
systems of teaching and of practice, yet both pretending to be 
consistent with nature ? In this way : — 

Pathological and Therapeutical knowlege, it will be observed, 
is intimately connected with, and largely dependent on, a cor- 
rect knowledge of Physiology ; for without a perfectly accurate 
knowledge of the laws which govern the normal or healthfiil 
operations of the organs of life, how can a correct knowledge of 
their abnormal or disordered conditions be acquired ? And, 
above all, if we have not a perfectly correct acquaintance with 
Hygiene^ or the conditions which Nature has prescribed as es- 
sential to the maintenance of perfect life, how can a rational 
knowledge be obtained of Therapeutics, that is, of the best means 
by which, in conformity with the ordinances of Nature, abnor- 
mal states may be corrected, and healthful normal action re- 
stored ? 

Thus, an intimate dependent relationship exists between 
these departments of medical knowledge ; and it is obvious that 
an imperfect Physiology must lead to an imperfect Hygiene, 
md that these imperfections must necessarily be reflected on 
and influence Pathology and Therapeutics. Here, then, we have 
distinctly indicated the great source of the difference between 
Hydropathy and Drug Medication — the source of the errors that 
have pervaded, and still pervade, all medical systems, and at tiie 
same time the source of all the excellencies of Hydropafhic 
practice. 

Medical systems were fashioned in accordance with crude 

conjectures and speculative theories ages before Anatomy, Physio- 

^0fittffi ^^ Pathology were successfully cultivated and obtained 

^^j|hing like scientific development. Hence the ever- varying 

in the treatment of disease which those crude hypothe- 
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tical systems recognised and taught never had a scientific basis — 
never rested on natural truth — never was inspired by nature, 
nor in concord with unerring law. Whereas with Hydro- 
pathy the case is exactly the reverse ; for it appeals to no specu- 
lative hypothesis or theory — there is no disputing about the 
character or action of the agents it employs ; and although the 
natural means it works with were very imperfectly understood 
and applied from the earliest ages, that did not make them the 
less natural ; while now, that Physiology and Pathology have 
been highly cultivated into sciences — in other words, since the 
laws of Nature have been more fully revealed to us, so has 
Hydropathy been developed into a more perfect system, based 
on ilie truths thus disclosed — ^it is consistent with them all, and 
therefore its practice must neQessarily be in perfect harmony 
with Nature. 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological knowledge was 
in a very crude state at the commencement of th3 present cen- 
tury ; while medical practice, based on false syste ns, had long 
been established on totally false principles. As those depart- 
ments of knowledge were more successfully cultivated, and the 
laws of Nature in health and disease became more clearly re- 
vealed and known, what then took place ? Why, teachers in 
medical schools and colleges misinterpreted those laws — twisted, 
mangled, and perverted the great truths they revealed, in order 
to sustain old theories and systems ^ instead of regulating their 
teaching and practice by the new light those truths afforded. 

Hence the remarkable variations in medical teaching and 
practice, ever fluctuating, — nothing constant and certain but 
human suffering; and hence, too, the apparent anomaly of 
practitioners extensively versed in medical science properly so- 
<^ed, and yet profoundly ignorant of the Healing Art. 

A proliflc source of evil has been, that in medical schools and 
<$olleges Physiology and Pathology have never yet been studied 
and taught with a single view to establish on their truths a 
Tational system of Hygiene and Therapeutics. On the con- 
trary, their truths have been shamefully neglected, or perverselj 
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made available to sustain foregone conclusions — to prop up some 
school dogma about the nature of disease, or some ruling theory 
respecting its cure. Hence, while all physicians of character, 
all writers of any note, freely admit the unsatisfactory results 
of Drug Therapeutics — the disappointments and uncertaintieff 
that are perpetually encountered in practice, few indeed ever 
dream of questioning the perfect soundness of the theory on 
which Drug Medication is based. They take that for granted; 
and thus we have perpetuated the errors, perplexities, and 
calamities that so bountifully follow from such practice. 
Founded on error, and followed in defiance of Nature, how 
could the results of such practice be otherwise ? 

The case of Friessnitz, as contrasted with the practice of 
the Drugging system, illustrates the subject admirably. 
Priessnitz had no book-learning whatever. He had not re- 
ceived even a liberal education, and was destitute of any scien- 
tific acquaintance with Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Patho- 
logy, or Therapeutics, as taught in the schools ; but then he 
had no pre- conceived opinions to fetter his judgment — no school 
teaching to unlearn — no prejudices to overcome — no speculative 
theories to warp his mind, and pervert or neutralize the facts of 
experience. Thus free to follow truth, he grew up an unpreju- 
diced student of Nature, and, by the gradual expansion of his 
wonderful powers of mind, he accumulated a vast array of facts, 
by generalising which he fashioned for himself a rude but natu- 
ral system of Hygiene and of Therapeutics. Had he possessed 
scientific knowledge, it doubtless would have been all the better 
for him ; but his deficiency in this respect only makes the con- 
trast the more striking. 

Confirmed invalids flocked to him from all parts of Europe. 
Many of them had been for years under the treatment of dis- 
tinguished practitioners — learned Anatomists, Physiologists, and 
Pathologists — men renowned for their professional eminence,, 
had exhausted all the resources of their Therapeutics without 
affording relief to their patients, who in their extremity, hoping 
almost against hope, sought relief from the ** Silesian Peasant," 
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and, marvellous to relate, in defiance of all ** legitimate medi* 
cine/' found it ! 

Considering tlie class, the character, and the number of tha 
cases, the results were certainly wonderful. Of MVjen thousand 
Jive hundred patients who visited Grafenberg for advice and 
treatment, up to the year 1841, or within the space of about 
twenty years, there were only thirty-nine deaths ; and some of 
these, according to the registry of the Austrian police, *' had 
died hefore commencing the treatment, while others were re- 
ported in s. forlorn state before anything was attempted." 

Now, these patients were labouring under various forms, 
some very complicated, of chronic disease, many had been pro- 
nounced incurable, and all had abandoned their physicians in 
despair — how, then, are we to account for the astonishing cureB 
effected — for the extraordinary results produced by the system 
of Priessnitz, as contrasted with the practice of the medical 
practitioners, whose incurable patients, possessed of the means, 
flocked to him? The explanation is simple. The practice 
followed by Priessnitz he learned from Nature, and, although 
he was incapable of giving a learned description of any disease^ 
or a scientific reason why his treatment was successml^ or how 
the effects were produced, still he felt perfectly assured by the 
confidence his experience had taught him to repose in Nature, 
that there was an invariable constancy in her laws, and that 
similar causes, in similar circumstances, would always be fol- 
lowed by similar results. 

On the other hand, what did all their Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology — all the ** medical science" taught in all the 
colleges do for the physicians who turned over their incurable 
patients to Priessnitz ? All this knowledge in their hands waa 
simply therapeutically worthless, and solely so because it was 
wrongly applied. It was applied in conformity with false sys- 
tems of practice, and not made available for ascertaining the 
laws and purposes of Nature, and being solely guided thereby. 
Hence, all the failure and discredit. 

Learned physicians are just like learned theologians who,. 
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profoandly skilled in ancient langnages^ bring all their philolo- 
gical acumen to bear upon controverted scriptural rea,ding8, not 
for the candid purpose of ascertaining the true meaning, and 
adopting it, whatever it may be, but with minds, preoooa- 
pied by some particular belief in support of which they de- 
sire to accumulate evidence and strengthen arg^ument. Exactly 
so too with the professors and teachers of the medical world, 
their knowledge is perverted from its true purposes, and deyoted 
to building up and sustaining false systems of practice based on 
foregone conclusions that have no foundation in Nature, and 
against which modem science, righUy understood, is a standing 
and uncompromising protest. 

Thus there is no difficulty in understanding how very emi- 
nent Anatomists, Physiologists, and Pathologists of the Physio 
School fail to become successful practitioners of the Healing 
Art They have been trained up to follow false guides, to be- 
lieve in false facts — ^in theories and dogmas propounded 0x 
cathedra as true, but that have not a particle of truth to sustain 
them — and if, as Lord Bacon says, ''false facts be once on foot, 
what thorough neglect of examination, the countenance of anti-^ 
quity, and the use of them in discourse, they are scarce ever re* 
traded J^ Yet such false facts admittedly form the staple of 
Medical Therapeutics, for as Professor Gregory of Edinburgh 
said to his class — "Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
medical facts are medical lies; and medical doctrines are, forl^e 
most part, stark, staring^ nonsense,^* In such "lies'* and suoh 
"nonsense" generation after generation of medical men hare been 
educated and trained, and there are few possessed of the aptitude 
and strength of mind that is required to allow experience, subse- 
quently attained, to correct the errors of professional education 
and training. 

" The first step I myself made in rational medicine," says Dr. DiekBon, 
**wasto unlearn bXL I had been taught; and that at the beginning tpoe 
difficult. How I ever came to believe one-half the rubbish propounded by 
medical teachers, I cannot now understand; for the whole doctrines of the 
schools are a tissue of the most glaring and self -evident abeurditiee,** — 
JfhUaeies of the Faeulty, lect. 1. 
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Practice based an such doctrines and teaching can never 
prove ' therapeutically successful no matter how profoundly 
''learned" the mind maybe that directs it. An intelligent, 
experienced Bath attendant, with scarcely what may be caUed 
any education at all, and whose knowledge of disease has been 
picked up in the ordinaiy practice of a well-conducted Hydro- 
pathic establishment, would be an infinitely safer guide to 
follow in the practical treatment of the vast majority of diseased 
conditions than the most renowned Physician, whose profound 
knowledge of all the ologies had only taught him to believe in 
the sovereign virtues of bleeding, blistering, purging, and 
drugging with such poisons as mercury, opium, antimony^ 
digitalis, and so forth* 

Thus we see that, unless Physiology, or the laws of normal 
life, is so studied as to secure the foundation for a sound system 
of Hygiene, or the means which Nature has ordained for 
maintaiaing the human body in a perfectly healthy condition, 
all subsequent knowledge, as a basis for practice, must neces- 
sarily be imperfect. Pathology, no matter how deeply studied, 
can never correct the blunders of an imperfect Physiology, and 
a system of therapeutics, no matter how artistically framed or 
plausibly elaborated, can never correct the errors certain to flow 
from an ignorant and deceptive Hygiene. Hence it is, that or- 
dinary medical practice is so full of blunders, eiTors, and im- 
perfections, and is so frequently attended with disastrous results, 
as all candid writers freely admit. 

** There is, indeed, scarcely one physician of cnltiyated intellect and 
tenacious memory," observes Dr. Lunan, ** who conld not write an inte- 
resting — ^nay, even Vk fMcinating — ^book respecting popular medical errors, 
and the fallacies of the faculty; but all forbear, under the policy that it is 
an ill bird which fouls its own nest 1'* — Medical Mirror ^ April, 1868. 

We think we have already supplied ample evidence to war- 
rant the belief that such a book, honestly written, would un- 
doubtedly prove MMaiionalf and, in so far, mteresting ; but that 
it would be fascinating — ^that, as a record of "medical errors*' 
and "fallacies'* leading to a wholesale system of medical 
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murdering, it would absolutely captivate, enchant, fasoinaU the 
reader, is a supposition in which Dr. Inman may indulge ; yet 
those who reflect at all are more likely to arrive at a different 
conclusion. Especially when it is considered that, Sir John 
Porbes, M.D. — as high an authority as any of his day affirmed 
{British and Foreign Medical Review, vol. xxi., p. 447), " pre- 
judices and errors may be ridiculous only in many departments 
of science; in medicine they are wokd^^ovs^^^^h "rAsciNATnro," 
as Dr. Inman would call them. 

However valuable all knowledge may be in itself, it is 
obvious that the only practical value it possesses, lies in its 
right application. To a large extent the celebrated Dr. Baillie 
was correct in saying, '* the dead body is that great haste on 
which we are to build the knowledge that is to guide us in 
distributing life and health to our fellow creatures.*' But a 
very bad building may be erected on a good foundation, and an 
excellent building may be converted to very bad purposes. So 
with Pathological investigations and knowledge. There are, as 
Dr. Dickson observes, ** medical materialists, who, hoping to 
find the origin of every disease made manifest by the scalpel, 
are ever mistaking eff''cU for causes. Loth to believe that death 
may take place without even a palpable change of structure, 
these individuals direct their attention to the minutiae of the 
dead, and finding in their search some paltry enlargement, some 
trifling ulceration, or, it may be, some formidable tumor or 
abscess, hastily set this down as the first cause of a general 
disease, of which it was only a development or coincident part." 
'■^Fallacies of the Faculty, lect. i. 

Such persons build badly on a good foundation. They, as 
Dr. TJwens observes, ** put consequence for cause, incident for 
source, change in the condition of blood-vessels for powers pro- 
ducing such change. It is an error which has its origin in the 
blood and filth of the dissecting room, and which tends to 
degrade medicine from the dignity of a science to the mere 
detail of an art.*' But now the profession is rushing into 
another extreme. Pathological knowledge thus acquired is 
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taught in all the schools, but when applied in practice is found 
productive of an immensity of evil, and now a new theory is 
getting into fashion, according to which ** Chemistry holds the 
key of the medicine of the future." 

** Dead body slicing has had its innings," says the Medical 
Mirror, December, 1867, ** and it has been found a broken reed 
for the prevention of disease, and a prompter of nothing hut heavy 
•books, containing coniradictory descriptions of diseased condi- 
tions." **If the consummation of our skill is reached by 
pandering to the curiosity of morbid anatomists, then are we of 
the profession not unlike vultures flying round a shamble, or 
crows picking at a dung heap.** These are complimentary 
comparisons, but now all this is to be changed, and Chemistry 
is to supply the foundation for a new system of Therapeutics, 
because, says the same authority, *' without Chemistry we can 
know nothing of the action of drugs on the living body.*' 
Common-sense people might consider it quite sufficient to know 
about ** the action of drugs," that thoy are always necessarily 
followed by effects more or less injurious to the human system, 
without being at all curious to know exactly hoio those effects 
are produced, or to know when death perceptibly follows 
their administration, what particular appearances, caused 
by their poisonous action, a post mortem might disclose. Even 
this knowledge is useful in its way, but until Chemistry can 
convert drugs into nutritious substances to nourish vitality, 
instead of waging war against it, a rational system of Thera- 
peutics can never be raised on such a basis, which is neither 
more savoury nor more salubrious than the ** shambles " and the 
** dung heap " the Mirror refers to. 

However, giving a greater prominence to Chemistry than at 
-present in Pathological studies can only tend to increased com- 
plication and confusion. To believe that Chemistry applied in 
any way to the dead body can succeed in discovering the origin 
■ ot disease, is just as sensible as to believe that by breaking a 
looking-glass we could seize upon the image it reflects. Micro- 
chemical analysis has, unquestionably, in this century, contri- 
buted large and valuable additions to our Physiological knoir< 
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ledge. Yet, with all the aid thsit has t^us been afforded to 
Pathologists, they have not been acting more rationally than 
breaking looking-glasses —they have been senselessly in the 
pursuit of shadows. Overlooking the true source and nature et 
disease, they have seized upon its eyer-yarying phenomena — its 
signs or symptoms — magnified them into separate and distinct 
forms of disease, and filled bulky volumes with specific instmo- 
tions as to the treatment of each ! Thus, as Dr. James Wilson 
observes — 

** The names of diseases are Legion — diseased conditions ^t^. Hectie 
lever, hemopthysis, hydrocephalas, bronehitis, pnenmonia, pleurisy, peri- 
tonitis, gastro- entente, tal^s mesenterica, psoas abaoess, white swdUing^ 
scrofnlons caries, sinuses and ulcers, atrophy, ophthalmia, ^c, &c,y seem on 
the mention of them a great crowd of diseases, selected from far distant 
orders in a nosological system, implying as many varieties of disease, while, 
in reality i this formidable assemblage of hard and soft names represents 
but the phenomena following in the train of the gmeral diseased oondUion rf 
the blood, 

'* The grand error of physic, in all times past, and the most fmitfol 
source of suffering and death thereby, has been this setting of names for 
things, fighting with shadows (symptoms) instead of realities (diseased con- 
ditions themselves). Hence the matter, manner y seat, and nature of disease 
were postponed to its name, and alike neglected in the measures of medi- 
cation ; corporeal ailments being treated according to names ; and teu 
thousand remedial expedients being devised to meet every variety and 
shade of symptom ; and thus and thereby to * knock down * diseases, as it 
is phrased, but more properly and literally knocking down the patient often 
to rise no more:'~Fr inciples and Practice of the Water Cure, p. 391. 

The result of all this has been, that Pathology, unenlight- 
ened and unguided by sound Physiology and Hygiene, has 
established a vicious system of Therapeutics, the baneful effects 
of which we see reflected in the muliitade of evils that are 
incessantly flowing from Drug Medication. Under such cir- 
cumstances, medical practice never can produce satisfactory re- 
suits, and hence there is a perpetual hankering after Drug 
novelties, m the hope that something more beneficial may turn 
up ; but no effort is made to remove the cause of aU this failure 

the erroneous and contradictory theory on which such practice 
IS based. In rp*»li+^ i.t. .^.t.^^ . . 

'th th r.A' responsibmty does not rest so much 

wi ne ordmary.run of practilianeni as with their teai^hew. 
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and with the leading physicians and medical jonmals, which 
snnb, and often ruin, any young practitioner who evinces a dis- 
position to think independently and act conscientiously. 

Can it be wondered that educated in the belief of false 
facts, and trained in the practice of false systems, the great bulk 
of medical practitioners should see no reason ever to change — 
ever to seriously question the truth of the healing powers they 
have been taught to attribute to medicines. Practice may 
change, doses may vary, one drug may be substituted for another 
that has lost repute as a specific, an ingenious pharmacy may 
feed the craving for tentative novelties, and patients may be 
deluded by the belief that in a multitude of remedies there must 
be some relief, but while all this goes on, a serious disbelief in 
the suppositional virtues of Physic is seldom indeed permitted 
to interfere with its lucrative practice. 

The great bulk of medical men, as Dr. Andrew Combe ob- 
serves, '^habitually act and speak as if they considered their only 
business to be the prescription of drugs, or some active external 
remedy, such as a blister or a bleeding, and in ordinary medical 
education, no attempt whatever is made to direct the attention of 
the student to the value of preservative or preventive treatment, 
or to those auxiliaries to recovery from illness which it is the 
province of Hygiene to unfold. — British and Foreign Meiieal 
MevieWy vol. xxi., p. 606. Every day, with the increasing in- 
telligence of the age, the public are becoming more observant of 
the morbific effects and impotency for good of such medical 
practice, and thoughtful writers are beginning to appreciate the 
prophetic wisdom of Sir John Forbes who some two and twenty 
years ago said of the state of Physic — *' things have come to such 
a pass that they must either mend or end,^^ But there can be 
no mending without ending, for when the first principles of any 
system are radically false the only possible way to mend, is to 
commence by a complete ending as far as they are concerned— 
a total repudiation and casting away : 



<{ 



If/* admits a high professional authority, "car object is to preyent 
dieaih and to lengthen life to the utmost limit permitted to mortals, then 
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nnisi we e*8t wwbj the old-faahioned dicta mod the wise mhvb of tAg ^id 
women ofmedicinet who prate eternally in the stereotype utiertmcet of m ky* 
yone age, 

" The pfrofeflsion has worn the old gfsrment^ of the dep a rted liesda ctf 
the profession long enongh. The son of modem fleienoe lights mp the 
thresdhsre, well worn spots, (htr medieal edijlee mutt ke kmli emem^forae^ 
tinkering of theoriea can hide the chaotic eonfueion of our Thxt-Booka -tmd omr 
Monographs/* — Medieal Mirror^ Dec., 1867. 

And the same antbority, in noticing " a system of medidne," 
which Dr. Beynold's, Professor at XJniTersity College, London, 
is hringing out in conjunction with no less than thirty-seven 
medical teachers, says, '* one cannot read the mode in whioh 
disease is recommended to he treated, without seeing that aXL, 
with scarce a doubtful exception, have lost confidence in the 
traditional principles on which remedies have been selected^ and 
are healing about for a new guiding star,**^^Ibidy May, 1868. 
In other words, there is the want £elt for a renewed " tinkering 
of theories, to hide the chaotic confusion" in which the prineiplM 
and practice of medicine are so hopelessly and so glarin^y 
involved. 

Now, Hydropathic jjractice differs essentially from all this. 
It has its guiding Star in Nature, and wants no other. There is 
no "Chaotic confusion*' in its text-books or monographs — no 
'''tinkering'* required to patch up the chinks and flaw^ in its 
theories. By simply following the teachings and promptings of 
Nature we see what the imperfect application of Hydropatiiy 
accomplished under very adverse circumstances — ^we see the 
marvellous results that Priessnitz produced, and now, when 
scientifically developed and applied by able and conscientious 
Physicians, its practice is commending itself more and more to 
the reasoning intelligence of the age. 

It has passed into a maxim that **the knowledge of a disease 
is half its cure,** in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the other 
half consists in proper and prompt action. It is in this respeet 
that Hydropathy excels transcendently. Promptitude in the 
employment of its natural means is the great source of its suocess- 
ful practice ; and in the JBath it possesses a prompt and potent 
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agent incomparably superior to any other means that haye here- 
tofore existed. Comparing the body in diiease to a sponge, 
Erasmus Wilson, with an ezpressire sententiousness, affirmSy 
that by means of the Bath — "we squeeze ihe sponge as we will; 
we replenish it as we will!" 

Cotitrasty for example, the difference between Physic 
practice and Hydropathic in ihe ease of the disordered bodily 
•condition called /«t;^. The signs or symptoms of the disturb- 
ance in the system are manifq^ted more or less vividly by the 
pulse, the skin, the stomach, the head, and a general discomfort. 
The Physic Doctor in such a case wastes not hours, but often 
valuable days waiting for the decided development of such 
symptoms as will enable him to give, what he calls the disease, 
a particular name. He has been taught to distinguish fevers 
hy a variety of symptoms and formidable names as typhoid; 
typhus, intermittent and its varieties; remittent and its varieties; 
Tariola; rubeola; scarlatina; ftc, &c., and Airther that "there is 
no disease in which the premonitory symptoms are so diversified 
as those of fever, owing to the general reeemhlanee discemable in 
the commencement of every febrile disturbance, whether idio- 
pathic or symptomatic, and it is not until the symptoms haoa 
continued for^sotne time that the practitioner can discriminate the 
precise nature of the disease." — Oyolopmdia Ptaet, Med., vol. ii., 
p. 165. 

Thus instructed, the doctor u^at'^ patiently till the symptoms 
become so mailied that he can give them a name, for then he 
lias been taught a specific form of treatment /or every name .'— 
for curing all the evils that each name represents ! Thus the 
disease is allowed full opportunity to establish itself in the sys* 
tern, for that is really the meaoing of symptoms developing 
themselves. This procrastination, however, gives rise to in- 
creased irritation in the system-^^the blood is becoming more 
impure every hour that is wasted — the circulation and all that 
is dependent thereon becomes more vitiated — afunctional compli- 
<sations are increased ; and, finally, by the time the doctor hai 
made up his mind by what name to call the (^rmptoms, whethiv 
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t3rphTi8, small-pox, scarlatina, or anything else, the Titality of 
the patient may have become so engaged that a fettal termina* 
tion is more or less probable. But probability is always in^ 
creased, and too often converted into a certainty, according U> 
the nature of the ''remedies " employed; for in every case PhyM 
practice only adds fuel to the flames. In this way human life is 
destroyed, for no person possessed of recuperative vitality should 
ever die naturally of any Fever, Fever deaths, in all such cases, 
are the result of mal-practice. 

In such cases Hydropathic practice is easy, simple, and in* 
stantaneously remedial, by assisting Nature in her efforts to dis* 
lodge and eject from the system the morbific cause of the disturbed 
action that has been commenced. There is no childish folly 
committed, wasting valuable time in watching the fleeting 
shadows of the symptomatic phenomena — ^no paltering with an 
evil when immediate means are demanded to abate it. The 
Hydropathic physician knows, and acts skilfully on the know- 
ledge, that the blood is the medium by which vitality is 
nourished in every portion of the system, and the whole body 
freed from its effete impurities. He operates, therefore, in- 
stantly on the whole vital organism through the blood. The 
wet sheet packing is an admirable means ; it brings the blood to 
the surface, acts on the skin, induces a copious expulsion of ex- 
crementitious matter, and thus, by strengthening vitality, assists 
Nature to work her own cure. It is a certain means by which 
to aid Nature in the cure of all fevers, and it can be commanded 
when the Bath cannot. 

But in all cases, when The Bath is available, its action is 
more agreeable, more prompt, and more effectual than any other 
means that can be employed, and, under proper administration^ 
it is suitable for every one. Remember what was explained 
(page 197) about every drop of blood in the body being sent 
through the whole circulatory system at least once every three 
minutes ; and consider how the blood, in its minutest ramifica- 
tion through every tissue and part, absorbs the effete waste, 
brings it to the surface, and deposits it there to be discharged 
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l)y the seven millions of pores stimulated into the active per- 
fonnance of their functions under the genial influence of heat ; 
then consider how the blood thus freed from poisonous impuri- 
ties can be rapidly fed with nutriment by copious draughts of 
water, returning again on its circulatory course to perform its 
two-fold office of conveying food to the vitality of every part, 
and gathering up a load of fresh impurities from every part for 
elimination from the system — a consideration of these facts will 
give some idea of how potent the Bath is in eliminating disease 
from the system, more especially in all diseases in which the 
purity of the blood is primarily involved, and in fevers blood- 
poison is always present in the earliest stages, if, indeed, not 
directly the exciting cause of them. The action of the Bath is 
instantaneous and effectual, and, thus considering its command 
over the sources of vitality, we can realise, in some degree, the 
force of Erasmus Wilson's terse truth — ** We can squeeze the 
sponge as we will ; we can replenish it as we wilV* 

The difference between Physic and Hydropathic practice is 
equally great in the treatment of every other diseeise, and may 
be briefly summed up by saying — that the effect of Physic 
practice, in all cases, necessarily is to weaken vitality, and 
thwart Nature's remedial efforts; while Hydropathic practice 
strengthens and invigorates vitality^ and assists Nature to work 
•out and complete her own cures. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Opposition to new truths a charactetistiG of the medical ]»rofi$tiat¥ 
— Illustration supplied by the cases of Harvey^ Sydenham^ 
Parij JenneVj Hunter, Sir Charles Bell, and tlie history of 
anasthetic agents — The opposition to the Bath of the same 
character. 

Ip we reflect on the proverbial inertia of the professioiml mind^ 
and the indisposition that too generally exists to admit anyttnng' 
which does not accord with preconceired opinion, or ccHnmend 
itself to the accredited dogmas and prejudices* of established 
systems, we cannot be much' surprised — notwithstanding the- 
superior enlightenment of our age — that the Hot- Air Bath 
should have had to encounter, on its revival and establishment, 
the silent indifference or open hostility of the great bulk of the 
medical profession — more especially so, indeed, of its so-called 
heads and leaders. The well- attested therapeutic properties 
which it presented for investigation were received, shameful to 
relate, with an ignorant irrational scepticism by presumptuous 
guides of medical opinion, who judged by false theories, and 
obstinately refused to perform the duty of practical inquiry* 
Yet these very men would eagerly welcome any absurdity if 
presented in the shape of a novelty in drugging — they would 
accredit any speculative nonsense in the form of a theory that 
proposed to whitewash the manifest imperfections in their own 
empirical art — they would hail with delight any marvellous 
fiction about drug cures, no matter how self-evident the impos- 
ture, provided only that it chimed in with the sanctified routine 
of thought and practice. 

And so has it ever been in aU ages of the world ; while those> 
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irbo have endeavoured to enlighten and improve mankind have 
suffered persecution, and too frequently been doomed to cruel 
deaths. ** Those who have laboured most zealously to improve 
mankind," says the elder Disraeli, " have been those who have 
suffered most from ignorance, and the discoverers of new arts 
and sciences have hardly ever lived to see them adopted by the 
world. '' This is true in every department of human knowledge, 
but in no profession has it been more painfully apparent than in 
the medical Its whole history presents a continuous struggle 
of dominant error to resist the innovations of improving truth. 
Ko mnn whose genius reflected honour on his profession but was 
compelled to suffer persecution, for no other apparent reason 
than that his superiority excited the envious feelings of profes* 
sional contemporaries, who considered they had vested interests 
in established ignorance and in the mal-practices it sanctioned. 
This is a truth that stares us in the face on every page of medi- 
cal history, and it is by thus looking into the proceedings of the 
past — by observing the conduct of the profession whenever great 
truths were announced that tended to inform ignorance, increase 
knowledge, and benefit mankind — ^by noting the incredulity, the 
opposition, the virulent abuse they had to encounter, that we 
can fairly estimate the worth of medical opposition when it is 
directed in our own day against any such innovating improve* 
ment as The Bath, though pronounced a ** boon to humanity.'* 
To go no further back than the case of Harvey, who is now 
held to be "illustrious," in whose honour orations are pro- 
nounced, and after whom medical societies are named, we find 
that his generation did not so recognise his merits. Lecturing 
unostentatiously on anatomy and surgery to a few students in 
London, he quietly demonstrated, session after session, to his 
class for several years — ^before venturing to publish it — ^his 
grand discovery of the circulation of^ the blood — a discovery 
that reveals to us the admirable mechanism of our being, so 
wonderful in design, so perfect in adaptation, so harmonious in 
its complexity, and yet so beautiful in its simplicity. But when, 
in 1628, he did venture to publish his great work, what was the 
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result ? Bid medical moD, anxious to gain knowledge^ to ac- 
quire any information likely to improve their practice^ and en- 
nable them more successfully to combat disease, cordially wel- 
come so glorious a discovery ? No, indeed ; they scouted, and 
reviled, and repudiated the discovery ; and Harvey became the 
butt of the profession al prejudices and presumptuous ignorance 
of his day. 

He was denounced as an impostor, and represented as a 
quack ; lidiculed as ** only a dissector of insects, frogs, and 
other reptiles,'* he had to endure whatever opprobrium profes-> 
sional envy a^d malice could excite against him. "We are told 
'* 'twas believed by the vulgar he was crack-brained, and all the 
physiciana were against him !" 

" The old physicians," says Dr. Pettigrew in his Biagra^ 
phioal Memoirs, "believed that in the practice of medicine 
there was nothing to be attained beyond what the ancients had 
already acquired ; and they died in the fidl enjoyment of their 
ignorance, ^^ None, it is said, who had reached forty years 
could ever be induced to admit the circulation. of the blood, or 
to even study partially Harvey's demonstration ! As an excuse 
for such dogged rejection of new truths, Dr. Johnstone says, 
that " physicians of a certain reputation have little to gain, 
and may lose much'* — they pretend, and their credulous patients 
believe, that their knowledge and practice are perfect, am ad- 
mission, therefore, that anything could be new and improving to 
them, would be an admission of their own imperfections, which 
is the last thing empirical practitioners are likely to do as re- 
gards the principles or theories of their art. But, adds Dr. 
Johnstone, ** it is shocking that works of great merit have had 
this misfortune, and Harvey lost patients by his works.'* 
When Sir George Ent urged Harvey to print his De Generatione 
Animalium, he replied, " Tou are not ignorant of the great 
trouble my lucubrations, formerly published, have raised J' 

Harvey, however, had a singular triumph — ^he lived long 
enough to see his doctrine received and established throughout 
Europe. ''He is the only man I tnow," observed the philo- 
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sophic Hobbep, *' that, conquering envy, hath established a new 
doctrine in his life-time." Yet, as Dr. Pettigrew remarks, 
'* the labour and application of twenty-five years were requisite 
to ensure the reception of his opinions" — ^in other words, a 
generation of old bigots and obstructives had to die out in the 
full enjoyment of their ignorance, before the grand truth of the 
<5irculation could obtain generally recognition ! 

The author of Eminent Medical Men says, that " even after 
its truth was generally recognised, Harvey does not appear to 
liave been particularly successful in practice," and the reason 
assigned is significant — ^because he disdained those arts of gaining 
4he confidence of the public hy which so many succeed.* ' That is, 
he disdained to pander to public credulities — to cultivate the 
empirical artifices by which pretentious mediocrity rises and 
thrives. From the little we can now learn concerning his 
practice of medicine, it is evident that, as a man of genius, as a 
skilful Anatomist, Surgeon, and Physiologist, he had a proper 
contempt for the false theories and gross impostures of mere 
Physic. Aubrey says, *' all his profession would allow him to 
be an excellent Anatomist; but I never heard any that admired 
his therapeutique way. I knew several practitioners in this 
towne (London), that would not give three pence for one of his 
bills (prescriptions), and that a man could hardly tell by one of 
his bills what he did aime at. He did not care for Chemistry, 
and was wont to speak against them with undervalue.^* Evidently 
he reprobated chemical quackery, and regarded "pharmaceutical 
filth'* as an abomination! Having no faith in Physic, as no 
enlightened Physiologist can have, he was too conscientious and 
honourable to follow medicine as a trade. And even in our own 
day, no man holding Harvey's opinions, and acting as he did in 
•consistency with them, could attain to eminent repute as a mere 
Physician. In the practice of Surgery honorable men can and 
do attain high distinction by the honorable and conscientious 
practice of a noble science; but when a mere physician — a drug- 
monger — gains celebrity, we are at once presented with prima 
facie evidence of the public gullibility, and of his great proficiency 
in the arts and accomplishments of empiricism. 
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Karvey suffered greatly from the goat ; and what Aubrey 
relates of the mode he adopted to procure relief is significsmt :— 
** He would then sitt with his legges bare, if it were frost, oti! 
the leads of Cockaine House, putt them into apayle o/teaieTy. 
till he was almost dead with cold, and betake himselfe to hia 
itav0y and so 'twas gone /" A simple and natural remedy truly ; 
but rather dangerotAS practice^ which no Hydropathist would re- 
commend. It is no wonder, however, that his prescriptions 
were not valued, if he prescribed even a less heroio application 
of Water and Temperature, in preference to Apothecaries' stuff 
in his treatment of disease* 

Sydenham, the most celebrated of English Physicians, who 
has been styled the "English Hippocrates" — a man of great 
original genius, though he did not always succeed in carrying 
out or practically illustrating his own admirable principles, yet 
because he endeavoured to elevate medicine from the depravity 
and corruption in which it was sunk, and establish its practice 
on the foundation of nature, he was reviled and persecuted by 
those who considered they held "vested interests" in the gulli- 
bility of mankind. He was vituperated as a presumptuous in- 
novator ; and he repeatedly complains of the envious opposition 
with which his labours to introduce a more rational and natural 
treatment of disease were receiyed by his professional brethren,. 
** who defame their brother," he says, " with this view, that 
they may gain greater esteem themselves, and huild their rise 
upon the ruins of others ; which is a practice utterly unbecoming 
men of letters, and even the meanest artizans, who have any 
regard for probity." — Sydenham's Works, Dr. Swan's edit. 3rcl» 
1753, page 117, par. 40. 

Dr. Brady, Master of Oaius College, Cambridge, writing to 
Sydenham on the subject of his studies, says : — 

** Whilst you employ your time in these studies, you will be ffrievouslf 
emsured and calumniated by envious and malieious men^ who will no moro 
spare your name and reputation on this occasion than they did formerly, 
though by using you so ill they incur the displeasure of the candid and 
ingenuous part of mankind, who generally treat such alanderera with con* 
tempt.^JdtW, p. 298. 
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The oalomnies to which Sydenham was exposed from such 
" envious and malicious men'* afford, says his editor, Dr. Swan, 
" a melancholy proof that neither great abilities, unquestion- 
able candour and integrity, nor the most indefatigable endea- 
Yours to serve mankind, can secure a person, toha leaves th& 
common road, from the unjust censures of the narrow-spirited^ 
disingenuous Mid prejudiced part of the professors of the same 
science. Whoever make a new discovery ^ which tends to over- 
throw a set of prevailing notions and rules, venerated probably 
more for their antiquity than justness, and establish a truly 
rational theory^ and more effectual methods of practiccy must ex- 
pect to meet with great opposition from the ignorant, envious, 
and prepossessed, and be treated as rash innovators, designing 
and interested persons, however conspicuous they may be for 
learning, prudence, and extensive humanity." — Ibid, p. 117,. 
note. 

Similar treatment was experienced by the famous French 
surgeon, Ambrose Par^, who, towards the end of the sixteenth 
o^itury, proposed to tie the arteries in amputations with a 
ligature of silk to prevent hemorrhage, instead of adhering to* 
the barbarous practice — though approved and universal— of 
searing with red-hot irons. "What!" exclaimed professional 
prejudice, "allow a man's life to hang upon a thread?" and 
none of his cotemporaries could be induced to abandon the^ 
torturing process of the searing iron ! So great, indeed, was the- 
reluctance to abandon the cruel cautery for the ligature, that 
nearly a hundred years afterwards a button of vitriol was or- 
dinarily employed in the Paris hospitals for the stoppage of 
hemorrhage after amputations, while Bionis was the first French. 
Burgeon who, towards the close of the I7th century, taught and: 
recommended Park's method. 

Jenner, whose discovery has immortalised his name as ono^ 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race, was assailed 
with all the envenomed malice his jealous contemporaries 
oould command. "What!" said they, "Vaccinate! — use socb 
a diabolical invention, and transform the human race into cowa 
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and oxeD," or into something like the monster described by 

Ovid— 

*^ Seniibovemque ViruM^ Semivirumqu$ bovem" 

To excite the fanaticism of the ignorant multitude against 
Jenncr, it was alleged by London Drug-Doctors that cases had 
actually occurred, after "Vaccination, of the whole body having 
been covered over with a growth resembling cow*s hair! — ^while 
protuberances that betokened the development of horns and tails 
had also made their appearance ! And as there is no folly which 
passion and prejudice will not lead men to commit, prints were 
actually published by the opposing Doctors, representing the 
human visage in the act of transformation, and assuming that 
of a cow ! There was a representation of " Master Jowles, the 
cow-poxed, ox-cheeked young gentleman;" and of ''Miss Mary 
Ann Lewis, the cow-poxed, cow-manged young lady," who 
brutified by vaccination, would persist on running on all-fours 
and lowing in imitation of a cow! 

The College of Physicians, who had then a chartered mono- 
poly, would not grant Jenner a licence to practice medicine in 
the metropolis! On the contrary, jealous of his fame, he was 
instigated "to quit London, for there was no knowing what an 
enraged populace might do!" Even the pulpit thundered at 
him as a monster of presumption and impiety. A learned 
divine, Dr. Rowley, declared the small-pox to be ''Heaven 
ordained," and the cow-pox and its use "a daring and profane 
violation of our holy religion." Jenner and all who favoured 
him were anathematised, and passionate appeals made to excite 
popular fanaticism — "The projects of these vaccinators seem to 
bid defiance to Heaven itself, even to the wiU of God" — ^was 
about the most sensible language employed. And thus has it 
generally been, in all ages, that those who, from their profession 
and position, should have lighted mankind on the way to know- 
ledge, have on the contrary, laboured to perpetuate the deplor- 
able dominion of ignorance and superstition. "^«?y," said 
Jenner in his last days to his friend, Dr. Fosbroke, " w the curse 
of this country," and among no profession or trade does envy 
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manifest itself in more offensive and dishonorable ways than 
among high and low who follow Physic for its gains. **Na 
science/ ' says the ^nW^A and Foreign Review y '4ulls selfishness 
to rest — medical science as little as any. Satirists have always 
delighted to picture the jealousies and personalities of medical 
practitioners." "Could the London world but know the arts 
by which certain men have got a name, with what astonishment 
would it stare," says Dr. Dickson, ''to find itself precisely in 
the position of a deluded savage, when, for the first time, he 
discovered the utter worthlessness of the red and green glass^ 
for which, year after year, he had been unsuspiciously bartering 
his wealth. In the dark, pigmies seem giants; Britain only 
knows her great men when they are dead. On Harvey and 
Jenner, while they lived, the beams of her -warming sun never 
shone — they all but deferred to acknowledge their merits till she 
saw them on their deaths, surrounded with that halo of im- 
mortality which all the nations of the earth united to bestow on 
them." — Fallacies of the Faculty y Preface, 

It is seldom from an ignorant public that great men have 
received injustice, save, indeed, when popular fanaticism has 
been inflamed against them by the calumnies of ''envious and 
malicious men" for their own evil purposes. It was from their 
own profession that Harvey, Par^, and Jenner experienced 
the grossest injustice, and such has been the case with every 
distinguished discoverer who preceded or succeeded them. 

The celebrated John Hunter, whose life was devoted to 
Anatomical and Physiological researches of inestimable value to 
mankind — who is now eulogised as " the greatest physiologist 
the world has ever known " — as " one whose labours raised 
Surgery from the servility of a mechanical art to a science of 
the highest order;" and whose collection of comparative 
Anatomy, which now forms the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, London, is represented as " an honour to our age and 
nation" — as " a monument to his genius, assiduity, and labour, 
not to be contemplated without surprise and admiration." This 
truly great man was ridiculed, maligned, and persecuted by the 
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leading practitioners of his day, who were incapable of mrdbr- 
Btanding and appreciating the nature and yalue of his profoimd 
scientific labours. We are informed by Sir Astley Cooper, tiiiat 
a Surgeon in London was ** hired to write him down I" — but lie 
adds, ^* it was a rat assailing a lion, or a pigmy attacking a 
giant!" — Lije of Sir Astley Cooper , hy hia nephew , tqI. ii,, 
p. 1«4. 

For nearly forty years Sir Charles BeU laboured with devoted 
perseverance to elucidate the mysteries of the nervous system, 
but at every step his investigations were cavilled at, his conda* 
sions disputed, and the merit of his discoveries imputed to 
others. In the preface to his great work on the nervous 
system, published in 1830, he says, 'Hhe gratification of the 
inquiry has been very great; th9 r eruption hy the profesaioH tin 
reverse of what I expected. The early announcement of my 
occupations failed to draw one enenuraging sentence from medicei 
menJ^ He tells us his practice was injured, and that every iSttep 
in his discovery obliged him to work harder than ever to preserve 
his reputation as a practitioner. The prevailing cast of my 
mind," he wrote to a friend, *' was to gain celebrity hy science, 
and this was perhaps the inosi extravagant fancy of allJ* M. 
Pichot, in his life of this eminent man, says, ** the vexatuHiB 
opposition he experienced from the jealousy of his colleagues 
was such that, when elected to the chair of Physiology in the 
London University, he was soon compelled, for his own pease 
of mind, to resign the chair. After his removal from London 
to Edinburgh, and when he had obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion, not one of his medical colleagaes in the University would 
call him into consultation, unless forced to do so hy thn express 
desire of the potknt ! He died poor, and Lord Brougham ob- 
tained a pension from the Government of £100 a-year for lus 
widow. 

The history of anaesthetic a^ijents affords abundant evidenee 
to prove that tho^e to whose labours the world is indebted for 
many substantial blessings seldom have reaped any advantage 
fix)m (hem, while we have illustrated the slowness and'feluc^ 
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«ncy witli which the human min opens to the reception of 
truth. ** There has been a succession of independent spirits," 
observes Dr. Chapman, ** who have refused to acquiesce in the 
inevitableness of suffering; long before the dawn of organic 
chemistry, coitury after century, for two thousand years at least, 
men have cherished the conviction that, by skilful and patient 
questioning of Nature, she would be induced to yield up the 
priceless secret of how pain may be put under the dominion of 
the human will." 

The ancients partially succeeded iu causing insensibility to 
pain, during surgical operations, by various means, but princi- 
pally by inducing deep sleep from using the root of the man- 
drake fairopa mandragoraj. Dr. Snow, in his work on Chloro^ 
form and other Anasthetica, quotes from Apuleuis, who says : — 
"" If any one is to have a limb mutilated, burnt, or sawn, he may 
drink half an ounce with wine, and, whilst he sleeps, the mem- 
l)er may be cut off without any pain or sense." According to 
Dioseorides, this root was so employed more than eighteen hun- 
<Lred years ^o among the Greeks and Romans '' to cause in- 
eensibility to pain in those who are to be cut or cauterised ; 
ibr, being thrown into a deep sleep, they do not perceive 
pain. ' 

To Sir Humphrey Davy belongs the honour of having been 
the first, in modem times, to revive inquiry in this direction, 
«nd originating the prolific idea which, says Dr. Chapman, **ha8 
itt length become one of the most glorious realities of the present 
-century." After ten months' continuous, and often hazardous, 
-experiments, he published, in 1 800, his Researches on the Bea^ 
piration of Nitrous Oxide and other Oases, in which he gave the 
results of his various experiments ; and suggested to the medical 
profession that, as Nitrous Oxide seemed capable of destroying 
physical pain, it might be used with advantage during surgical 
operations. No pne, however, thought the subject worth in- 
qniring into. The medical profession paid no attention to his 
experiments, and Davy's labours went for nothing — were treated 
^ worthless by his generation ; and nearly half fi^ century elapsed 
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before any practical effort was made to make such a discovery" 
serviceable to mankind. 

In December, 1844, Horace Wells, a surgeon-dentist, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the United States, became acquainted 
with Nitrous Oxide, from attending a lecture in which the effects 
of inhaling it were dwelt upon. He immediately conceived the 
idea of making it available in his practice. He induced the 
•lecturer to go home with him, and to administer the gas to him, 
while a brother dentist (Dr. Rige) extracted one of his teeth. 
The lecturer did so, the gas was inhaled, and the tooth drawn 
without any sense of pain. On recovering from the effects of 
the gas, Wells was delighted, and exclaimed that a new era in 
tooth- drawing had dawned. He made several successful ex- 
periments on patients ; and at last Drs. "Warren and Hayward, 
who were surgeons, reluctantly induced the Medical College of 
Boston to have a trial made in a serious case of amputating a 
limb. But, on the appointed day, the operation was deferred ; 
and it was then decided to test the effects of the gas on a person 
who wanted a tooth drawn. The inhalation was imperfect in 
some respect; the person alleged he did feel ** some pain;'^ 
whereupon all the philosophy and logic of the College jumped 
to the conclusion that the whole thing was an imposture I 
"Wells, overwhelmed with ridicule, returned to Hartford; fell 
sick through vexation ; retired from practice as a dentist ; en- 
gaged himself in stuffing and exhibiting birds for a livelihood, 
and in the sale of shower-baths. After many vicissitudes of 
fortune, his mind gave way ; and, becoming more and more un- 
settled, he finally died by his own hand. 

"Wells had a pupil named Morton, who settled in Boston, 
and still cherished the idea of succeeding in effecting painless 
operations which "Wells had failed to establish in practice. In 
1818, the celebrated Faraday stated that the vapour of aether— 
a product known as early as the thirteenth century — produced 
effects analogous to those which followed the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide ; and Morton, who studied medicine and chemistry 
under Dr. Jackson, of Boston, learned from him the use of 
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" chloric aether '* as a local application. He was thus led to 
experiment with aether until he became quite confident that he 
possessed a powerM senesthetic, when he induced Brs. Warren 
and Hayward to test its efficacy on patients in the Massachussetts 
General Hospital. They consented, and, on the 16th October, 
1846, Dr. Wairen successfully performed the first painless ope- 
ration, with this new agent, by removing a tumour in the neck 
from a patient who remained insensible all the while; and 
Dr. Hayward, on the following day, was equally successful in 
extirpating a tumour from the arm of another patient. Morton 
would not disclose what the agent was that he had so success- 
fully employed ; he called it Leothon ; but Dr. Bigelow, a sur- 
geon of distinction who was present, suspected, from its odour, 
that it was sulphuric sether, on testing which he found it pro- 
duced exactly similar effects, and immediately proclaimed the 
discovery. 

The fame of this mode of abridging the sufferings of human- 
ity spread rapidly in the United States, and as promptly did 
the instructors and guides of medical opinion take up anns 
against it — ^not one of whom alleged that he had taken the 
trouble of testing the efficacy of the agent, or had any rational 
idea about the merits of a discovery he so unhesitatingly joined 
in condemning. Dr. Bigelow relates how the medical journals 
combined to write it down in the face of the undoubted success 
that had attended its use. A leading medical journal in New 
York announced that : — 

*' The last special wonder has already arriyed at the natural term of 
its existence. It has descended to the bottom of that abyss which has 
already engolphed so many of its predecessor-noyelties, but which continues 
also to gape for more, until a humbug yet more prime shall be thrown into 
it!'» 

A medical periodical of repute in Philadelphia declared :— 

** We should not consider it entitled to the least notice, but that we per- 
ceive, by a Boston journal, thai prominent members of the .profession have 
been caught in its meshes" — distinguished surgeons who had tested its 
merits, and gladly hailed it as a **boon to humanity." Yet this high. 
Physic authority "was fully persuaded that the surgeons of PhiladelphJA ^^ 

r 
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w/mld not be sednoed from the high pnrfeasioiuJ path of duty inio ilie 
quagmire of quackery by this will-o^-the-wisp.'' 

^' That the leading surgeons of Boston could be captiyated 
by such an invention baa excited t>ar amazement/' wrote a 
ITew Orleans representative of the Drug School, and by sock 
nqieasoning invective, it was sought to discountenance and put 
down this invaluable discovery. The same incredulity and 
<^)po8ition fittended its recognition in Europe as in America. 
In Kovember, 1 B46, Dr. Bigelow states that information of the 
discovery was sent to London and Paris, but he says the distin- 
guished surgeons of Paris received the announcemeoit with in- 
difference. Even the great Yelpeau ** politely declined" to 
test its worth! Dr. Boot, of London, who was personally 
acquainted with Dr. Bigelow, was induced by his ropresenta- 
tions to make a trial of '' the new anodyne process," which, he 
did, on the 19th of December, with perfect success. Dr. Boot 
then sent Dr. Bigelow's letter to the celebrated Liston^ entreat- 
ing him to test its merits; and, on the 21st of Deoembery this 
great surgeon at TJniversity College Hospital was most successful 
in its use. In a letter written next day to Professor Miller of 
Edinburgh, prefaced by exclamations of his intense delight — 
*' Hurrah! Rejoice!" — he gives an account of the operations 
he performed — he " amputated a thigh, and removed by evul- 
sion (forcibly plucking out) both sides of the great toe-nail 
without the patient being aware of what was doing, so far as 
regards pain. The amputation-man heard, he says, what we 
said, and was conscious ; \mifelt neither the pain of the incisions 
nor that of tying the vessels." 

What the interests of humanity, and a love of scientific 
progress could not induce the medical profession, with its pride 
of opinion, its prejudices and its bigotries, to do, the celebrity 
of Liston — the unquestionable authority of his name, at once 
accomplished, viz. — secured for the *' new anodyne" a fair in- 
vestigation of its merits. Experiments were forthwith insti- 
tuted in nearly every hospital, and, though in some instances 
with unsatisfactory results, owing to ignorance in properly ad- 
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ministering it, yet the general success was undeniable. Tha 
evidence thus accumulated both in America and this country 
shamed, as it were, the two great French surgeons, Yelpeau and 
Boux, into testing its merits; and in January, 1847, they de- 
clared, in presence of the two Academies of Paris, that their 
investigations had been eminently successful, and that the dis- 
covery **iffa$ a glorious conquest far humanity, ^^ 

But while the aenesthetic properties of ssther were thoB 
triumphantly established — ^realising the dream of the ancients 
by bringing physical pain under the dominion of the liumaa 
will — ^we have seen the sad fate of Horace Wells, whose experi- 
ments led to the discovery, and scarcely less sad was the reward 
that Morton received. ** He shared," says Dr. Chapman, " tha 
fate of almost every discoverer — ^viz., poverty, and the danyer of 
heiny deprived of the honor of the discovery. ^^ He had taken 
out a patent for his Leothon, but, on chloroform* soon super- 



* jBther is produced by the action of acids on alcohol, or on rectified 
spirits. Chloroform is obtained by distilling alcohol with chloride of lime. 
Professor Simpson of Edinburgh, who has obtained credit as the discoverer 
of chloroform, is not entitled to any such merit. In 1831, Mr. Guthrie, 
«n American chemist, obtained chloroform by distilling a mixture of 
ddoride of lime and afoc^ol, which he improperly called ehlorie ather^ and 
introduced it as such to the profession. Dr. Jackson, as we haye stated* 
made Morton acquainted with it as a local application. 

Mr. Jacob Bell, of London, was the Jirst to demonstrate the perfect 
aiuesthetic power of this mixture, and exhibited its effects at St. Bartholo- 
mew's and Middlesex Hospitals. He also applied it in the priyate practice 
of Sir William Lawrence. It was not untU October, 1847, that Professor 
Simpson, who had preyiously used sulphuric tether, was made acquainted 
with chloroform for the Jlrst time, by Mr. Waldie, of the Apothecaries' 
Han, Liverpool. Mr. Waldie says—** When in October hist (1847), Dr. 
8jmp8on introduced the subject to me, inquiring if I knew anything likety* 
to* answer, chloric sBther was mentioned during the conversation, and» 
being well acquaint-ed with its composition, and with the volatility, agreeaUa 
flavour, and medicinal properties of the chloroform, I recommended hini 
to try it " — that is, to try the pure product of alcohol distilled with chloride 
of lime, which is properly called chloroform, and which was discovered liiy 
Mr. Gkithrie in 1831, but improperly named chloric other, 

Mr. Waldie gave Professor Simpson a bottle of it, which he used 
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seding flsther, he fonnd his patent yalneleasy his bnameaB de* 
stroyed, and, says Droit, ** even the hare honour of the inyea* 
tion ahnofit wrested from him." — 8urg€on*» Vkie Mfotm, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the repugnance i» 
what is new and improving, and for the advantage of to^hViimI^ 
which is so marked a characteristic of the medical profiassion, 
was in any way abated as regards the employment of amesthetie 
agents. On the contrary, an absord theory was forthwith in* 
rented — when the power of these agents conld be no longer de- 
nied — ^by which opposition to their nse was sought to be justified 
on the ground that the feeling of pain was essential to the heal- 
ing process ! Men of high repute were absolutely found to 
contend that pain is salutary ! — ^that when a patient is under- 
going some excruciating operation, the agony he is compelled to 
endure is exceedingly good for him ! — and that, consequently, 
the annihilation of a sense of pain is likely to proye highlj 
hazardous to the patient's life ! This theory, so repugnant to 
sound physiology, foimd a supporter in the celebrated Majendie, 
who " doubted if there was any advantage in suppressing pain'*^ 
— who averred " it was a trivial matter to suffer" — and that "a 
discovery, the object of which was to prevent pain, was of a 
slight interest ! " Such a thoughtless expression of opinion was 
totally unworthy of so eminent a physiologist ; yet it found 
favour with a lot of practitioners who had no desire to depart 
from established routine by learning anything new. So difficult, 
indeed, is it to uproot inveterate prejudices in the medical mind, 
that even so late as the Kussian War, the Director-Gteneral of 
the Army Medical Department would not sanction the use of 
chloroform in operations— the sense of excruciating pain he 

success. Its ** strong, fragrant, etherial, apple-like odonr, and sweet pene- 
trating taste," combined with its undoubted ansesthetic properties to make 
tt supersede sulphuric eether in general use as an ansesthetic, and Professor 
ftimpson IS in no way entitled to any merit as its discoverer. But this is 
a sample of the wav i« ^v • i , . . ■^* 

generaUy take thin^ TT °'.°*^"T' "^^ f" """f °* '* "' "'^ P^**"« 
lookiDg beneath the sort' ^ """^ ^''*' """ *^**^* 
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barbarously considered was a salatary adjuvant to the healing 
process ! 

We have brought these few illustrations of Medical obstruc- 
tiveness before the reader, in order that a just estimate may be 
formed of the value of medical opinion when pronounced in op- 
position to any discovery that promises to be of advantage to 
mankind. Men who have the intellectual capacity and true 
philosophic spirit to investigate and think for themselves, when 
they proclaim truths distasteful to professional ignorance and 
prejudice, must be prepared to encounter the rancorous vitupe- 
ration of ** envious and malicious men," who, caring nothing 
about truth, never dream of forming an independent opinion, 
and detest those who do. ** Persons who object to a proposi- 
tion merely because it is new," observes Sir Astley Cooper, "or 
who endeavour to detract from the merit of the man who first 
gives efficacy to a new idea by demonstrating its usefulness and 
applicability, are foolish, unmanly, envious, and illiberal ob- 
jectors ; the^ are U7iworthy of the designation either of professional 
men or gentUmen.^^ 

No one even superficially acquainted with medical history 
^could, indeed, be guilty of the folly of judging the merits of 
any newly-discovered remedial agency, that was repugnant to 
medical dogma, by the^ opinions which even the most eminent 
of the profession might express in detraction of it. The Pro- 
fessors, the standard writers, and those who inspire the periodi- 
>cal literature of the profession, are generally the most bigoted, 
the most intolerant, and the most virulent against new and im- 
proving truths. ** Two sorts of learned men there are," ob- 
:8erves Bishop Berkeley: "one who candidly seek truth by 
rational means ; these are never averse to have their principles 
looked into and examined by the test of reason. Another sort 
there is, who le£im by rote a set of principles, and a way of 
thinking which happens to be in vogue ; these betray themselves 
by their anger and surprise, whenever their principles are freely 
<ianvassed." And equally so, when anything new is proposed 
that is not dreamt of in their philosophy. 
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Just as there are no devices of charlatanism so grow, no errors 
80 pernicious, that medical men with yery learned pretenmoos 
and high repute have not heen found ready with plausible ar- 
guments to uphold and defend, when they wero in accord witii 
iheir preconceived opinions, so has it ever been with Truth — ^no> 
great truth, no useful discovery ever yet obtruded on establiahed 
dogma to disturb the satisfied repose of monotonous rontino 
that was not unhesitatingly denounced and, if possible, perse- j 

cuted as dangerous to society, while those whose object is to I 

obstruct human progress never yet were at a loss Ibr colourable 
reasons to justify their wickedness. But '' the asserter of truth 
may be crushed, and we may breathe a sigh over the martyr as 
he passes from the field of his labours — ^ignorance and prejudice 
may for a time reign triumphant, and the abettors of sloUi and 
selfishness be considered the great, the good, and the wise — ^but 
Time rolls on, and Beason will assert her dominion." 

The medical profession, of all others, ought to be inspired 
with lofty aims, and prompted by noble impulses ; but its vision 
is too often bounded by a narrow selfishness, and its motives are 
too frequently grovelling. The enlightened and truth-seeking — 
the men who laboured like Harvey, or Hunter, or Bell, receive 
no appreciative sympathy from those who are interested in 
retaining things as they exist, and have no desire to cast aside- 
erroneous opinions even to make room for truth. Such a spirit 
is not only hostile to the progress of science, but it tends to the 
positive injury of mankind, by increasing personal suffering from 
preventible disease. Yet in such a spirit was the establishment 
of the Bath received by the great bulk of the medical profession 
— ^by men, too, who never pretended they had studied or tested 
what they so rashly presumed to condemn, no more than did 
their worthy predecessors pretend to base their opposition to the^ 
discoveries we have noticed on any knowledge of their merits, 
but blindly opposed, just as their pride, or passion, their ig- 
norance, interests, or prejudice prompted them. What that op- 
position was worth experience has now proved; and as wv 
marvel at the intolerable pelrverseness that dictated it, so will 
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the next generation wonder at the stolid prejudice and folly of 
the present in its opposition to such an undoubted therapeutic 
agency as the Bath. 

For the most part, however, the objections that have been 
urged against the Bath — as, indeed, against Hydropathic prin- 
ciples generally — are of a very frivolous character, and not over- 
worthy of serious consideration ; but a notice of them may be 
made useful, and prove satisfactory to those who desire full in- 
formation on the subject, and who may still be inclined to think 
that an objection must have some reason in it hecatue it is ad- 
vanced by a member of the medical profession. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The animus of the senior memlera of the profession in opposing 
the Bath — The objections advanced hy Sir Dominic Corrigan 
— His opinions valueless — They are based on theory and igno^ 
ranee of what the Bath is^ and opposed to Physiology and ex* 
perience — Eminent authorities who have studied the Bath 
contradict his statements — Action of the Bath misrepresented 
— Desire to suppress the truth, and keep the profession and ike 
public in ignorance, 

BxPEBBiNa to the obstructive prejudices and jealousies with 
which some medical men received the revival of the Bath^ Dr. 
Kayner, of Dublin, observes: — *'It does not appear that ex- 
perience has taught the senior members of the medical profession 
the folly and injustice of opposing a thing, merely because it is 
not exactly in accordance with their pre-conceived and stereo- 
typed notions; for it is a melancholy fact, that nearly every 
improvement in^he science of medicine has still to run the 
gauntlet of bigotry and intolerance; and although physicians 
now-a-days carry on a more quiet and dignified warfare than 
their brethren of old, their opposition is none the less determined 
and jealous/' — A Voice from the Thermce, p. 4. 

Among all the various objections that have been urged 
against The Bath we do not find one which is not directly 
referable to positive ignorance concerning its nature, or to pre- 
judices arising from pre-conceived opinions. Objections of such 
a character can have no force or relevancy whatever with in- 
telligent enquiring minds, but only serve to expose the ignorance 
and folly of those who make them. But many persons have not 
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an opportunity of investigating for themselves, and it is known 
that too many have had their minds disquieted hy groundless 
^Jlegations against the Bath, while even some who derived mani- 
fest benefit from its use have been deterred from persevering in 
consequence of prejudicial statements having been made to 
them. 

The construction of the bath, as established by Dr. Barter, 
has been objected to as faulty. The pure Eastern Bath is 
alleged to consist of an atmosphere of hot-air and visible vapour, 
whereas the Irish Bath is stated to have an atmosphere of ''dry 
parched air, contaminated with coke in a state of combustion.'' 
Sir Dominic (then plain "Dr.") Corrigan was the first who 
Tentured to publish this statement, not as justified by the result 
of his own experience, for he appeared careless about instituting 
any personal investigation on his own behalf, but because he was 
told so by Dr. Madden, who ought to have known better, though 
be had seen a great deal of vapour in the Eastern Bath. 

Dr. Madden visited one bath, and then considered himself 
justified in reporting that the atmosphere consisted of " parched 
air generated from the combustion of coke in furnaces, tvhich 
communicate by passages extending under the flooring of the 
bath-rooms to them in various directions." On the faith of this 
report, without any personal knowledge whatever on the sub- 
ject acquired by persoDal examination, or inquiry as to the 
mode of construction, or enij personal experience at all of the 
effects produced by the atmosphere of the Bath in health or 
disease, Sir Dominic, with all the precipitancy and blundering 
of a medical theorist, published the following *— • 

" Every one almosti in his own person, has at one time or another ex- 
perienced the difference between the impressions of hot dry air on an 
irritated or congested part, compared with the soothing effect of warm 
▼sponr arising from a fomentation or poultice. WTMt is true of the eX' 
iernal parte is equally true of the internal surfaces** — a physiology, by the 
way, not known to any standard authority, and not to to be fonnd in any 
text-book ! — " and there can scarcely be imagined any effect more likely 
to be injurious than the action of hot dry air on the lining mucous mem- 
brane of the thousands of air tubes ramifying through the limgs, sweeping 
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•long the internal snrfaces of thoee tubes, robbing them of 
moisturei and drawing the blood in mmatiml quantities into the ▼oimeh 
encircling them, to supply more moistnre in the place of that carried oA^ 
and which can only be supplied from the blood.*' — Dublin Sotpital CNuetU^ 
January 16, 1860. 

There is a good purpose to be served in noticing the enrosB 
contained in this passage, because it affords a fair sample of the 
physiolo^cal knowledge^ and of the personal acquaintance with 
the subject, that Physic-Doctors, when they yenture to appear 
in print, usually display concerning the Bath. They theoiiae 
first, and then manufacture facts to support their uDphilosopMa 
and conjectural assumptions. 

The^r^^ error is in the assumption that there is any direet 
communication whatever between the furnaces by which the 
Bath is heated, and the atmosphere of the Bath-rooms. There 
is simply no such communi<)ation. Dr. Barter never constructed 
a Bath in which such a communication existed, and a moment'* 
thought might have convinced these doctors that, if such a 
communication did exist, then, indeed, the bath-rooms would 
not be filled with *' parched air" alone, but would necessarily 
be filled with smoke and colly-smut also, while the hathers 
would enjoy the pleasure of being smutched all over ! The 
fines, as a matter of fact, are so constructed that they impart 
heat by transmission — ^they heat air-chambers which communi- 
cate with the atmosphere of the Bath, and, no matter what 
sort of fuel may be used in the ftimaces, it is utterly impossihle 
that its combustion could in any wise affect that atmosphere, 
and, as a plain matter of fact, it never does. 

The second error lies in the assumption that the Bath in the 
East does consist, in its pure state, of an atmosphere of viaihle 
vapour and hot-air ; it only does so when it becomes foul, after 
having been some hours in use, and is imperfectly administered. 
Then, indeed, the unwelcome presence of vapour, surcharged 
with a very deleterious amount of impurities, becomes rather 
unpleasantly evident to more senses than one, and the Bath 
merits the description given by Mr. EUis of the one he visited 
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IQ Ghina^ where the *' stencli was excessive," and lie thonglit 
it ''the most disgusting cleansing apparatus he had ever 
seen." 

Dr. Wollaston, who was on the medical staff of the British 
Army in the Crimea, and has had ample experience of the 
Bath in the East, says : — 

"I think Dr. Madden and others are led into errors in this way. The 
baths in the East— t'.^., Constantinople, Cairo, Scutari, &c., are constmcted 
to generate hot air by flues around the walls and under the chambers. If 
ycra go early the chambers contain nothing hut hot-air^ if you go some 
hours later, say in the afternoon or evening, you often find a hazy yapour, 
sometimes considerable. This arises from the hot chamber having some three 
or four, or even more recesses, fitted up with cocks of cold and hot water 
to wash the bathers, and from the aplaahing use of the water, a quantity falls 
on the hot floors, and becomes evaporated. In the course of a few hours 
this evaporation gives a hazy appearance to the atmosphere, but this is an 
accidental occurrence, and not a necessary nor a primary condition of the 
hot-air chamber. The Turkish Bath is, therefore, in essence an air bath, 
accidentally it may become a vapour bath. But inhalation of vapour is not 
a genial process nor a physiological purpose, and vapour rattier obstructs a 
free exhalation of the cutaneous system,^* — Dr. WoUaston*s Letter to Br, 
J^arier. 

Thus the great excess of vapour in the Eastern Bath is 
clearly an impurity, and the hath would be much more health- 
ful and pleasant were its place supplied by a constant flow of 
pure-heated air, &esh from the atmosphere, with sufficient hu- 
midity, as in the Irish Bath. As we have already observed, 
however, the bath in the East was not, until recently, used as 
a curative agent in the treatment of disease, but only as a pro- 
phylactic luxury; nor could it become so unless kept free from 
an excessive amount of vapour, because, for curative purposes, 
the higher temperatures must generally be employed; and, it 
would be the reverse of agreeable if not totally impossible, to 
use the higher temperatures in. such a splashy, slovenly bath as 
Dr. "Wollaston describes. 

The third error is in assuming that the Irish Bath, or any 
of those established throughout the United Kingdom on its im« 
proved model, as consisting of **dry parched airJ^ On the oon* 
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trarjy the atmosphere is always maintainfld in a state of great 
pmityy is sufficiently charged with an agreeable amount uf mois- 
tnre, and constantly refreshed with an abondant sapply of pure 
air, heated in its passage from the atmosphere to the hot duaa- 
bers. Troe, the moisture is not visible at vmpcur^ but let any 
one take a piece of cold glass or a tumbler into the bath and he 
will at once become convinced of its presence by observing a 
plentifril deposit of moisture thereon. 

"It will be sufficient for me to say," observes Dr. Barter, 
''that the change irom visible vapour to pure air was made 
after a long experience of the effects of various hot water and 
steam baths, as also of the Oriental Bath first erected at my es- 
tablishment by Mr. D. TJrqnhart. This latter I take to have 
been, in its leading features, a type of the Oriental Bath« It 
was heated by a hypocaust, and the washing fountains beii^ 
situated on the highest level and hottest part of the bath, caused 
the water which the bathers had used, saturated with soap mid 
other impurities^ to flow over the heated floors. By this means 
a disagreeable cloudy atmosphere of steam was maintained, 
which, however, enjoyable to those accustomed from their 
infancy to no better, was found by me and other medical men 
to be highly ohjectionable, and especially prejudicial to invalids, 
on account of its tendency to raise the circulation and pro- 
duce other distressing symptoms." — From Dr, Barter's Ex- 
planatory letter f which was reftised insertion in the ** Zhiblin 
Hospital Gazette.^ 

Thus, it was a matured experience that led Dr. Barter to 
adopt the improved mode of construction, by which the water 
used in washing immediately flows away out of the Bath^ and 
does not remain treasured up to surcharge its atmosphere with 
impurities. We incidentally noticed this subject when quoting 
what Mr. Johnson said in reference to the temperature and at- 
mosphere of the Russian Bath; and we have only to repeat 
that however preferable a Bath with a highly vapourish atoo- 
sphere may be to none at all, stiU all such baths are essentially 
faulty. (Page 136. 'J A liHi^ • ^ *xumi*/ 

V -© •; A little exercise of common sense, and 
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less of theory and prejudice, might have saved Sir Dominic from 
such a pitiable exhibition of his ignorance, and, at the same 
time, have convinced him that pore air is just as essential to 
health ttmde a bath as it is outside, if, indeed, not more' so. We 
are not acquainted with any law of Nature that makes a vitiated 
atmosphere of cold air which is deleterious to health when in- 
haled outside a bath become, all at once, perfectly salubrious 
when heated to the ordinary temperature of the Bath and so in- 
haled. A practitioner, however, who can find therapeutic vir- 
tues in virulent poisons, and whose physiology teaches that what 
is naturally destructive of vitality is, at the same time, a natural 
restorative, may possibly have discovered some such law ; for 
though it would outrage not science alone, but common sense, 
it would not, on that account, be less consistent with Physic 
dogma and practice. So far, indeed, from the Bath being faulty 
in construction, Dr. Millingen, Physician to the Sultan, considers 
it superior to the Eastern. " While the West," he says, ** is 
indebted to the East for the origin of the bath, the East must 
thank the West for the rtffht construction of the bath." And 
this "right construction" consists in ensuriDg the immediate 
flowing away of soapy slops and foul washings — in constantly 
maintaining a healthy purity of atmosphere by a complete system 
of ventilation, and a never-failing supply of fresh air with a 
sufficiency of moisture — ^though not in the form of visible vapour 
— to act as an alleviative, and not as an irritant, on the delicate 
internal surfaces of invalids, who may he suffering from affections 
of the throat or chest. Dr. Wollaston, who attentively inspected 
the Irish Bath, says — ** I took an early opportunity of testing 
the working powers of the bath, and /ouni it to answer perfectly , 
It is a genuine Turkish Bath capable of producing all the effects 
desirable.*^ — Letter to Dr. Barter, 

The fourth error, and by far the grossest of all, is in the as- 
sumption that the atmosphere of the Bath irritates "internal 
surfaces," " robbing them of moisture,'* and so forth. A mis- 
conception of this kind, so easily corrected by the slightest in- 
quiry on the part of any one desirous of ascertaining the truth, 
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is scarcely pardonable. What, then, can be thought of the 
medical practitioner, whose business it is to study and know the 
truth, deliberately publishing a statement so directly the reyenie 
of the truth, and that, too, for the purpose of prejudicing the 
mind of the community against a great therapeutic agency ? 
Eminent Physiologists, and all medical men practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, are in direct opposition to Sir Domi- 
nic Corrigan on two points — the action of the Bath atmosphere 
on internal surfaces ; and the comparative effects of dry and 
moist air on those surfaces. 

If, when in a state of health, the action of the Bath atmo- 
sphere is '' likely to be injurious on the lining mucous membrane 
of the thousands of air tubes ramifying through the lungs, rob- 
bing them of their moisture," &c., surely the practical effect of 
that atmosphere when the lungs are actually diseased — ^whea 
the bronchial tubes and the ramifications of the trachea are in- 
flamed, as in hronchiiis^-OT when a patient is suffering under a 
'' tearing, burning, lancinating" paroxysm, as in angma pectorit 
surely in such and all analagous cases the evil ought to be mag- 
nified a thousand fold ? Yet, observe the contrast between yain 
ignorant theory and plain matter of fact. Dr. Goolden, Physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital, London, who made the Bath a 
special study before he ventured to give an opinion on its merits, 
or on its atmosphere, in his Beport, recommending the establish- 
ment of the Bath in connection with the Hospital, relates the 
following instructive case :— 

**A near relative of mine, who had led a hard life of exposors ii 
yarions climates, and great fatigue in the Queen's service, and had retiiel 
on acconnt of ill-health, suffered attacks of angina pectoris, hecame greatly 
emaciated, dropsical, and was seized in addition with an attack of bronckUii. 
His appetite entirely failed him, and Dr. Watson and I considered he wtf 
rapidly sinking. He had no regular sleep for several weeks, waking vp iB 
a state of alarm as soon as he dropped off to sleep, and he was then qb- 
ahle to walk across the room.'* 

This is too frequently the pernicious course that is followed* 
Valuable time is lost, and disease is nursed into malignancy by 
poisonous Drug treatment, and then recourse is had to jbl^ Bath 
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in the last extremity. But even in this extreme case note the 

result. Dr. Goolden continues : — 

«« In ihiB state, with Dr. Watson's approval, I took him to the Bath. 
I had great difficulty in getting him in and out of the carriage, and in sup- 
porting him down the stairs. When he was in the hot chamber he soon 
broke out into a profuie sweat, and said he had not felt so comfortable for 
a long time. He remained there above an hour^ and I had gpreat difficulty 
in persoading him to leave it, he felt so much relief. The eh^epnoea (diffi- 
cult breathing) was gone ; the palpitation of the heart had subsided to « 
natural action; he rode home without inconvenience from BeU Street, 
Edgeware Boad, to Chester Square, PimHco ; he enjoyed his food, and 
slept incessantly for nearly three days and nights. From that time he 
raUiei; and, although stiU subject to attacks of angina, is in the enjoy- 
i»ent of comparatively good health, and capable of attending to his privaie 
b^osiness. — Report to the Treasurer of St, Thomas's Hospital^ Lancet, 
January 26, 1861. 

Now, what becomes of Sir Dominic Corrigan's idle specula- 
tions in the teeth of a fact like this ? How could an injurious 
atmosphere possibly possess such a restorative power over a 
patient rapidly sinking from a complication of disorders, 
heightened, too, by a course of drug treatment ? — a power that 
justified Dr. Armstrong in saying, *' the patient is raised, as hy 
the Umch of a magic wand^from weakness to strength hy its appli- 
cation" — ^how could this be if there was a scintilla of truth in 
the Corrigan theory ? Has he any drug that could so act ? 
With all the resources of the materia medica at his back, and 
all his own assurance in using them, did he ever produce a like 
effect 7 But we supply another case. Dr. Jeaffreson studied 
the Bath, and obtained valuable experience of what its atmo- 
sphere is capable of accomplishing. He says : — 

"I have known of greatly improved health in those attacked with 
pulmonary disease who Jiave been employed as Turkish bathers. Many 
years ago, I was caUed to a person labouring under pleuro-pneumonia at the 
point of death, I had at the time much reason to fear that tuberculosis was 
at the root of his malady, and his protracted restoration and great emacia- 
tion did much to confirm my fear. A year or two subsequently he set up 
« Turkish Bath, in which he spent many hours daily, with gradual progres" 
sive improvement in his general health, weight, and strength, and an entire 
immunity from chest symptoms,"*^ — Address to British Medical Association^ 
me JFTeeident at AfMual Meeting, 1865. 
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Dr. Jeaf&e9on*B experience is amply oanfirmed by other 
high authorities, as we will show in a sabseqiient chapter^ when 
noticing the effects of the Bath on head, hearty and cheat afieo* 
tions. By all who are practically aoqnainted with the grand 
therapentic action of the Bath, it is prized as an inoomparahle- 
agency, more especially in the early stages of pnlmonaiy affiso- 
tionsy when they are susceptible of certain relief or in the- 
correction and eradication of* predispositions thereto. Nay, 
positiTC and grateful relief is afforded by the Bath in the la^t 
stage of pJUhtsical laryngitis, when the '* internal sartaioetf* 
engaged are in a hopeless state of olceration and death is 
rapidly approaching. We took the Bath twice daily for two 
weeks with a friend who was wasting into the ^ grave firom 
phthisical laryngitis. Ulceration had extended upward until ho 
was in Euch a deplorable state that, swallowing any fluid even, 
he compared to ** swallowing fire," or " running a hot poker 
down his throat." He had racking fits of coughing occasion- 
ally, with large but difficult expectoration, which prevented 
sleep, and there was increasing emaciation and general debility. 

In this hopeless condition, he resolved "to try what the 
Bath would do for him." How, then, did the ** parched air," 
the " combustion of coke," and so forth, act on such fearfully 
diseased "internal surfaces?" Why, the very first Bath the 
poor fellow took he said " hs had not experiensed such relief for 
the last six months ;" and he firequently said, on subsequent 
occasions, when lying quietly breathing the so-called "irri- 
tating" atmosphere of the Bath, that it was the only cessation 
of suffering he experienced. He remained in the Bath, at 
least, an hour every mcihiing and evening. From the moment 
he went in, and sometimes for two or three hours after he came 
out, the painful irritation of the " internal surfaces" subsided — 
the breathing became freer — the racking cough ceased — exi>eo- 
toration was less copious, and was effected without violent and 
torturing efforts — he drank water freely and with a relish, 
while he experienced a sense of general relief which inspired 
Hope, cheered his spirits, and afforded a grateful intermission to 
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liis Bufferings. Had he, in the early stage of the disease, sub* 
mitted to and consistently followed the Hydropathic treatment, 
there is every reason to believe he would not have been cut off 
in the prime of his manhood ; it was only, however, when his 
case was utterly desperate that he sought some relief from his 
sufferings in the Bath, and he found it. 

But how could he possibly have found relief, if there was a 
particle of truth in the Corrigan theory ? If the atmosphere 
of the Bath is " injurious," how came he to find it salubrious? 
If it irritates ** internal surfaces" in a state of health, how did 
it come to exercise a soothing mollifying influence over all the 
most distressing symptoms of his hopeless condition ? How 
was he enabled to swallow with comparatively no pain when ia 
that atmosphere, and yet, when not in it, suffer excruciating 
torture in swallowing ? In short, how came he to experience 
a sense of general relief — a strengthening and invigorating in- 
fluence extending over his physical and mental condition, when 
in the Bath, if its tendency is to irritate, depress, impair, and 
weaken the functions of life ? 

Such experience, and it is, unfortunately, too common, de- 
monstrates the difference between fact and theory concerning 
the action of the Bath, and it excites indignation to think of 
how the opinionative pride, the prejudices, and the wilful igno- 
rance of some medical men etand in the way of such a ben^- 
cent agent being made generally available for the alleviation of 
liuinan suffering. What a terrible truth Sir John Forbes gave 
expression to when he said — *' Prejudices and errors may be 
ridiculous only in many departments of science — tn medicine 
ihey are murderous /^^ Had Sir Dominic Corrigan relied less 
x)n the deceptive fallacies of his physic theories, and — as he waa 
morally bound to do before pronouncing an opinion — ^instituted, 
on his own behalf, properly conducted personal investigations, 
he would have learned that, instead of suhstracting moisture 
from the ^* internal surfaces," a peculiar merit of the Bath 
is, that it imparts a soothing moisture to those surfaces when 
in a delicate condition and predisposed to disease, and even 

V 
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wlien actoallj diseased, and hence its priedeu vMime n mm atU^ 
viative. 

But if Sir Dominic Corrigan does not appear to mnch advantage 
in his therapeutics, neither does he in his phyndopy shine yeiy 
brightly when contrasted with any standard authority. He 
appears to be all at Fca respecting the nature and effiecta of 
moist and dry air, and ascribes to the one what is properly ap- 
plicable to the other ! Jloist air, vapour, he says, is a more 
preferable atmosphere for a Bath than dry air. " AU the effects 
of excessive temperature on the body," say Todd and Bowman, 
^' are mnch more apparent with a moist than with a dry atmo- 
sphere; because, in the case of a dry atmosphere, a greater 
amount of evaporation takes place, and hence a greater amount 
of heat is removed ^m the system. In England it would be 
impossible to sustain a vapour bath at a temperature of 110° or 
120^ for more than ten minutes, whereas the body may be, 
without danger, exposed for the same time to a dry atmosphere 
twice as high or more." — Phyiiology of Man, vol. iL, p. 422. 

'' In a dry state of the atmosphere, less duty falls upon the 
liver," says Dr. Miller, ** inasmuch as free evaporation goes on 
from the surface both of the longs and of the skin, and thus 
the temperature of the body is reduced. In dry weather, there- 
fore, carbon may be emitted by the lungs in a larger quantity 
without ineonvenienee ; but, when the temperature of the air is 
high and loaded with moisture, this source of relief is cut o£^ 
and an oppressive sensation of languor is experienced." — 
Organic Chemistry, p. 754. 

'* The foundation," observes Dr. Griffith, " on which his 
plausible but sophistical argument has been erected is, that 
Dr. Corrigan has all through assumed that the air breathed, say 
in an atmosphere of 150°, reaches the lungs with that tempera- 
ture unaltered. In this erroneous assumption he has altogether 
4>verloohed the fact, that the temperature of the body is, by the 
conditions of the Bath (which very conditions he attacks), 
maintained at 98®, and, consequently, that the air entering the 
fauces, pharynx, and trachea at a higher temperature, parts 
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^th its excess of caloric on traversing this cooler medinm, and 
is cooled down to the temperature of the body, long before it 
Teaches the bronchial tubes and their minute ramifications; 
and, in so doing, so far from rohhing the lungs and air passages 
of moisture, it actually deposits -on their mucous membranes the 
excess of moisture due to its originally elevated temparature, 
«nd thus completely reverses the conclusion drawn by Dr. Cor- 
rigan." — Dr, Corrigan^s Objections Considered, p. 5. 

It is needless to observe that, in such cases as we have re- 
ferred to, and, indeed, equally so in all cases of health or 
disease, it is in consequence of this grateful deposit of mois- 
ture, when the atmosphere of the Bath consists of dry heated 
^ir containing sufficient humidity, though not present percep- 
tibly in the obnoxious form of visible vapour, that the Bath is 
enabled to exercise the peculiarly soothing and genial influenoe 
invalids so happily experience and enjoy. Whereas the moist 
vapourish temperature, which the enlightened physiology and 
therapeutics of the thrice President of the College of Physicians 
of Ireland with such scientific and practical wisdom contends 
for, would have all the deleterious consequences that are the 
inseparable attendants of physic practice — it would have the 
effect of increasing the temperature of the body, of congesting 
internal parts, of retarding excretions, of corrupting the blood, 
of deranging the functions of all the organs of jN utrition, and 
of debilitating the whole system. For, as Carpenter says, "a 
moist heated atmosphere obstructs the elimination of excrementitioua 
matters from the blood, through the lungs and skin,*^ and we have 
seen what serious consequences must inevitably follow from, 
obstructed excretions and blood impurities. 

"We now come to the fifth error Sir Dominic Corrigan sa 
ingeniously managed to squeeze into the two sentences we 
■quoted. He says ; — 

" Every one almost, in his own person, has at one time or other ex- 
perienced the difference hetween the impressions of dry hot air on an izri- 
iated or congested part, compared with the soothing effect of warm vaponr 
arising from a fomentation or poultice. What is trae of ~extemal parts is 
^qttallp true of internal sorfaces, Sse" 
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The philosophy and the logic of this passage may be Om^ 
expressed — As the Bath atmosphere consists of "hot dry air,'* it 
has not the soothing effect on an irritated or congested axtemal 
part that warm vapour arising from a fomentation or poultiGe 
has, ergo, it must have an injurious effect on such parts, and 
also on " internal surfaces/' because ** what is true of exUmal 
parts is equally true of internal surfaces." This is as sophis- 
tical as all physic theories, though few hang more plausibly 
together ; but it has the inherent vice of all such theories — it 
is based on a petitio princtpii — on an utterly false assumption, 
as all experience testifies. It is not true, but exactly the re- 
verse of truth, that the Bath atmosphere fails to exercise a 
soothing healing influence on irritated or congested external 
parts. This is just one of the peculiar properties it does pos- 
sess, and in a most remarkable degree too. It soothes and heals 
with a power and promptitude, to compare with which the 
warm vapour of a fomentation or poultice betrays extreme igno- 
rance and downright folly. 

Take the very worst cases of external irritation or conges- 
tion — chronic ulcers, for example — that have withstood- all the 
resources of physic-craft, and what -do we find ? Why, that 
when all physic means have utterly failed, they yield readily to 
the healing influences of the '* dry hot air" of the Bath. Dr. 
Haughton, who has had a large experience, says : — " Jn chronic 
ulcers of the legs, at present ihe bane of hospitals, complete curse 
may often be effected, without doing the system an injury, by 
removing the old drain of morbid matter ; for the Bath leaves 
nothing to drain off^* — not even the poison of physic-dootoring, 
for it eliminates all morbid and morbific matters that are hostile 
to vitality. 

Take, again, the case of extensive injuries to the eictenial 
surface caused by burns or scalds — cases in which physio prac- 
tice is wofully at fault. The usual course is to bedaub with 
dirty ointments, to encourage blisters, excite great pain, create 
extensive sores, run the danger of suppuration, and so manage 
the scientific doctoring that scares are produced, which remain 
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indelible for life. But, in sucli cases, what does the " dry hot 
air" of the Bath do ? Why, the curative effect is truly mar- 
vellous. " In bums and scalds the patient," says Dr. Haughton, 
** can at once be taken to the tepid room of the Hospital Bath, 
120°, and the irritation of clothing to the injured part be re- 
moved, without exposing the body to cold, whilst the rest of 
the skin does duty for the affected part.'' — Tha Use and Abuses 
of the Turkish Bath, p. 13. But the sooner the injured surface 
is exposed to the high temperatures of the Bath, above 200**, 
the more certainty will there be that no blisters will rise — ^that, 
if any do rise^ they will speedily collapse — ^that, under the 
genial influence of the high temperatures, all pain will vanish — 
that Nature will instantly concentrate her power on the injured 
part, and rapidly promote the growth of new skin to replace 
iJiat destroyed — that all sores and dangers of suppuration are 
thus avoided, while an indelible cicatrix to disfigure for life the 
face or neck, perhaps, is thus rendered impossible. 

This is what Nature does when assisted by means consistent 
with her own laws, and does, too, cito certo etjuounde — speedily, 
<5ertainly, and pleasantly, which Hippocrates said was the per- 
fection of the Healing Art the true and good physician should 
always ^im at attaining ; but it is a perfection that no physic 
practice since his day ever yet attained, or ever can possibly 
attain, so long as the laws of Nature remain unreversed. 

"What we have said about ulcers, burns and scalds, applies 
with equal force to all other external cases of irritation or con- 
gestion — to affections of the joints, rheumatism, gout, cutaneous 
disorders, &c.; and it argues a great want of physiological in- 
telligence, and a culpable ignorance, or worse, on the part of 
any medical practitioner to advance such frivolous and ground- 
less objections for the purpose of discouraging the use of the 
most undoubted, the most powerful, and the most unerring 
therapeutic medical science can command for the relief of 
human misery. In a far different tone have men of undoubted 
scientific eminence in the profession hailed this great therapeutic. 
It. is, said Dr. Gosse of Geneva, ^^ the real panacea for the larger 
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portion of the evih that assail mankind^* — it is, said Erasmus 
Wilson, ^^ to the individual man, comprising his liver, kidneys, 
and skin, tf^at which ths sun is to the world and its inhabitants^* 
— *' as a physician," said Dr. Thndicnm, " I feel placed in my 
hands the most powerful and certain, and, at the same time, th& 
most safe and agreeable therapeutic agent in existence" But,. 
exclaims Sir Dominic Corrigan, '* it a*nt me, and I'll have none 
of it !" It irritates internal surfaces ! 

As a matter worthy of candid inquiry and discussion, it 
irould have heen quite proper had Sir Dominic Corrigan puh- 
lished any well-considered ohjections he entertained against the- 
Bath ; hut his opposition wears a very different aspect, indeed, 
when we look below the surface and judge of it by the light of 
his subsequent conduct. He occupies the position of what is- 
called **a representative man." He has been thrice elected 
President of the College of Physicians ; he is a member of the- 
Medical Council, and is looked upon by some people as a '' great 
medicine" — as one of the leading authorities of the Dublin 
School of Drug Medication. Yet what was the course adopted 
by this man of high position in reference to his objections- 
against the Bath ? He published them in the Dublin Hospital 
Gazette, over which he had control as a proprietor, and then 
exercised that control to prohibit the publication of ant/ reply 
whatever I Dr. Barter tendered satisfactory explanations to the 
editor, who expressed his willingness to insert them, but Sir 
Dominic interposed, and the publication was prohibited ! Iq. 
fact, his ignorance was so gross and glaring that he feared the 
contrast of the simple truth beside it. But what respect cait 
be entertained for a man in his position — with his professional 
obligations to study every proposed remedial agency, who would 
act in such a manner. He not only remains dogged and self- 
sufficient in his own ignorance, but he does all in his power to- 
shut out light from others. 

It was thus obvious that Sir Dominic did not propound hia 
objections with an honest view to elicit truth, but to gratify his- 
own vanity, and injure, as far as he possibly could, an aa- 
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donbtedly powerful therapeutic agency, the existence and suc- 
cess of which is an eloquent protest against the baneful system of 
physic which he so profitably follows. Explanations were also 
offered from other quarters, but he paid no attention to them ; 
while Dr. Barter, to test his desire for truth, offered an oppor- 
tunity of examining personally the construction of the Bath, 
and testing its working and merits, or of deputing any person 
lie pleased to do so for him, but his zeal for knowledge, his 
anxiety for the advancement of medical science, was unfortu- 
nately not so ardent as to induce him to embrace the offer. The 
least that can be said is, that such an evident desire to suppress 
discussion and stifle inquiry is not reconcilable with the inte- 
rests of truth, and cannot be considered creditable in any person 
who aspires to instruct and lead medical opinion, or to obtain 
reputation as a competently informed practitioner. Prejudices 
and jealousies are foreign to the truly philosophic mind, and are 
certain to injure the credit of those who evince a disposition to 
cherish them at the expense of truths established by expe- 
rience.* 

* Dr. Griffitli published a letter in which he stated the facts particu- 
larly respecting the suppression of all explanations concerning Sir 
Dominic's reckless aspersions of the Bath. He thus relates what took 
place : — ''Although the editor of the Hospital Gazette had gone over with 
Dr. Barter his reply to Sir Dominic's statements, and, pronouncing it 
unobjectionable in tone, had agreed to insert it, yet, when it came before 
the proprietor or proprietors of the journal, its insertion was refused; but 
this is not all that happened, as when I was driven by the above conduct 
of Sir Dominic and his confreres to publish the entire attack and answers 
thereto in the form of a pamphlet, entitled the *N^ew Irish Bath verstts the 
Old Turkish^* &c., I went to the office of the Gazette and presented an 
advertisement of the pamphlet for insertion in that journal. The clerk 
received the advertisement, and gave me a receipt for the amount, but what 
was my astonishment the day after the publication of the number in which 
the advertisement should have appeared to receive a letter returning me 
the price of the advertisement with a curt announcement that it could not 
he inserted. I was afterwards informed that it had actually been put in 
type, and some numbers of the journal containing it printed, when, having 
met the eye of the authorities, they were destroyed, and the advertisement 
suppressed. Such, Sir, is an example of the spirit of fair play, with which 
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Sir Dominic has complained that men get into the medioil 
profession who could not pass an examination for the sitoati^fc 
of a letter-carrier, and we believe it ; but he illnstrates in ha 
own person that there are various wajrs by which a man may 
rise to distinction, when in the profession, and yet not possess 
the prime essential that is the foundation of all solid eminence 
in medical science — an honest desire to attain truth. We take 
him as a fair representative of the physic doctors by whom the 
Bath, and Hydropathic practice generally, is studiously mia«- 
presented and decried — ^indeed, it is with this view that we 
notice him at all — and we appeal to the common-sense of the 
public, how can the great benefits the Bath is capable of con- 
ferring in relieving disease and alleviating human suffering be 
made available, while patients are irrationally induced to con- 
suit and be led by such unscrupulous authorities ? We know, 
indeed, 

" *Ti8 distance lends enchantment to the view ;" 

and so it is, credulous dupes believe that metropolitan drug 
practitioners, who manage to keep themselves before the public, 
must ex necessitate possess a wonderful power over all human 
ailments. It is such practitioners chiefly who grossly misre- 
present the Bath and speak all manner of evil concerning it — 
warning their dupes and victims that it would be destructive in 
their cases, advising them to travel abroad, or to do anythii^ 
rather than place themselves within its healing influences. 
We are familiar with numerous cases of this kind — cases where, 
attracted by the tinsel of a name, men labouring under ailments 
that would easily have yielded to the simplest forms of Hydro- 
pathic treatment, have been absolutely drugged into serious 
disease, and yet, after months — ^nay, years — of protracted suf- 

ref orms in the medical art (and what ore they so much required in ?) are 
received, and this is but a small instance of the difficulties and opposition 
which the establishment of that great boon to humanity (the Turkish Bath) 
has had to struggle through in this enlightened country. Such is a speci- 
men of the zeal of the heads of the medical profession for the improvement 
oi their craft, and the relief of suffering humanity." 
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:fiBriiig, they have at last — in despite of the threatening predic- 
tions oi evil consequences uttered by those very practitioners- 
resorted to such treatment, taken the Bath, ^and entirely re- 
covered ! 

It is CEises of this kind, and they are numerous enough, that 
excite indigaant feelings against the wilful ignorance, the inve« 
terate prejudice, and too often the sordid motives of drug phy- 
sicians, who thus cruelly tamper with human life and health, in 
Xktter disregard of the serious responsibility incurred. It is the 
primary duty of every man, who holds himself out to the public 
as a medical practitioner, to study, with an unprejudiced mind 
and an honest desire to attain truth, every rational means that 
i!nay be proposed as remedial in disease ; and the practitioner 
who has the opportunity to do so and fails in this duty, thereby 
neglecting means that might enable him to be instrumental in 
restoring health and saving life, can never be considered a con- 
scientious physician. But if, in addition, while he refuses so to 
inform his ignorance, and with a view to conceal it, or from 
any other motive, he imposes on the credulity of his patients, 
wilfully misrepresenting and belying any mode of treatment he 
has not studied and tested, he shows himself destitute of any 
proper sense of the moral obligations his profession implies, 
and, disguise it as he may, his rectitude is not elevated above 
that which inspires the vulgarest quackery. And if such be 
the duty incumbent upon honest practitioners, in a greater and 
higher degree is it incumbent on those who occupy the position 
of teachers in schools and colleges, yet notoriously it is a duty 
Beldom conscientiously performed. 

As we before observed, it is largely owing to a sad deficiency 
in public intelligence that such practitioners are enabled to 
•carry on the system of successful imposture which their prac- 
tice involves. No man can acquire professional fame and emi- 
nence as a surgeon who is not skilful and accomplished — ^who 
has not sterling merits that can be confidently relied on ; there- 
fore, repute is a pretty fair guide by which to judge the quali- 
ties of a surgeon. But with a Drug Physician the case is alto- 
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geiher difTerent — thej who rise highest are generally the most 
accomplished empirics. It has been said — '' Scrub a Russian, 
and you will come on a Tartar/' with more certainty you may- 
say — Denude a Drug Physician of his pretentious airs and em- 
pirical graces, and underneath you find nothing but the rankest 
charlatanism. In operative surgery, the hospital practice which 
large towns and cities afford is favorable to the development of 
a high order of skill, but in drug practice an apothecary's ap^ 
prentice at the Land*s End, at John O'Groat's House, or at Cape 
Clear, is just as competent to poison with drugs as any fashion* 
able physician in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin; and the 
chances are, he has quite as much accurate knowledge about 
the nature of disease and its rational treatment. Assuredly he 
can commit manslaughter equally well, though he may want 
the dexterity that practice imparts to work secundum artem with 
an agreeable plausibility. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The fear of catching cold from tJie Bath illusory — Cold hathinffy 
its danger as commonly practised — The Bath fortifies the^ 
system against cold — Opinions of medical authorities. 

Tub fear of catching cold is a very popular and prevalent objectioa 
to the use of the Bath. There is nothing more common in con- 
versation on the subject than to hear persons who only know 
the bath by general repute express apprehensions as to the dan- 
ger likely to follow the rapid transition from the hot chamber 
at 140° or 150°, where perspiration has been profusely excited,, 
to the cooling chamber at a temperature of 50° or 60°. To 
those not acquainted with the action of heat and cold on the 
human system, such an objection may appear, at first sight,, 
plausible enough, but there is absolutely nothing in it. 

It is within the experience of almost every one that, in or* 
dinary cold water bathing, the maxim established by professional 
and popular ignorance is — " Never venture into the water when 
in a heat — cool firsV^ — a practice which cannot be too severely 
deprecated as highly pernicious, most detrimental to healthy 
fraught with dangerous tendencies to induce functional derange- 
ments, and develope hereditary predispositions to disease. Wfr 
believe, indeed, that an incalculable amount of disease is induced 
annually by the injudicious way in which cold bathing is con- 
ducted by youths at school, and by visitors indiscriminately,. 
who usually resort to sea-side watering places. Could the bal- 
ance be fairly taken between the good and evil effects so produced 
we fear the latter would largely predominate. 

Multitudes, however, indulge with unhesitating confidence 
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in cold bathing, whose ignorant prejudices would be excited by 
the mere proposal to take a Kot-air Bath, as being infinitely 
more salubrious in its influences, combining as it does, all that 
is beneflcial in cold bathing, with a great deal more besides. 
The cold bath undoubtedly possesses great merits as a curative 
agent in certain cases, but it is an agent that requires great 
caution in its use, as having very dangerous tendencies, though 
this fact is not yet generally accredited. As Sir John Forbes 
observes: — 

*( Like all powerful and yalnable remedies, its employment reqnires 
great caution and discrimination — ^first, as to whether it should be used at 
all; and secondly, as to the form and mode of using it. It must be con- 
fessed that in a vast number of cases no stteh ditcrimination is practised; 
and it wiU not be doubted by any physician resident in the vicinity of the 
sea that in the case of no other remedy are greater mistakes committed and 
greater mischief produced than in the use of the cold bath." — Chfchpadia 
Radical Medicine^ Art, ^^BiUhing^*^ 

In cold bathing, however, the safe rule is not to eool firsty 
as popular prejudice enjoins, because a healthy re-action is com- 
monly proportioned to the vigour of the circulation in general, 
and more particularly to that on the surface of the body — to 
the warmth of the skin and of the extremities previously to 
immersion. Without the necessary re-action a complete and 
prolonged depression of the powers of life may be the consequence, 
or even life itself may be extinguished, for numerous instances 
are known of individuals having been killed by cold bathing 
when improperly indulged in. 

"We have already noticed how the untutored Indian dds- 
covered, by the sound philosophy of experience, that the only 
way to ensure not catching cold, after taking his rude form 
of sweating bath, was by plunging, when reeking with psrsptT" 
4xiion, into water the temperature of the atmosphere. The 
Irish sweating-houses were constructed near rivers, ponds, o* 
lakes for a similar purpose, and the Russians rush out of tkw 
bath and roll in the snow without any dread of cold. All this 
can be done, not only with perfect impunity, but with positive 
^vantage, whUe it is physiologically impossible to take cold. 
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The reason is this. When heated naturally by exercise or 
artificially by the action of the Bath, the system is fortified with 
an extra ^amount of caloric to withstand the sudden transition 
to and shock of cold. But if, when heated, you wait until you 
-cool, the very effect of cooling, abstracts caloric from the system, 
and thereby renders it less able to resist the transition, and 
"hence the liability to be injuriously affected. Thus it is, that, 
when in a state of profuse perspiration, a plunge into the 
coldest water can be endured with entire impunity, and not 
only so, but also with pleasure and benefit. An excellent 
authority. Dr. Leared, observes : — 

" One remarkable cliaiige of opinion has resnlted from the introdnctioB 
of the Turkish Bath. Not five years ago, it was generallj supposed th«t 
to pass, while in a state of profuse perspiration, into water the temperature 
of the air in winter, must be injurious or even highly dangerous. The 
dread of the cold water to the heated skin was sometimes carried to a 
ludicrous extent. I well remember, when a schoolboy, haying been taken 
to bathe with other boys, and, if heated by exercise, being compelled to 
wait in a state of semi-nudity until the point of regulation coolness was 
attained before entering tiie water. This refrigeration was, of course, tJ^e 
heat possible foundation for bad results from bathing. It remained, however, 
for the Eastern Bath to prove <iiat the most profuse perspiration may be 
suddenly checked, not only without risk, but with positive advantage," — 
Papers on the Treatment of Phthisis by the Turkish Bath, Lancet, Nov. 
and Dec., 1863. 

Dr. Sheppard in his work on Bathing endorses this state- 
ment to the fullest extent, and so, also, will every well-informed 
professional gentleman. **The vigour of the constitution and 
the heat of the body," he says, "are the true measure of capa- 
city for cold." Spenser "Wells, lecturer on Surgery in the 
Grosvenor School, London, an equally high authority, re- 
marks:— 

« One of the most common -ebjecticois raised to the Bath is the lear 
that the transition from a heated room to the open air may give cold. BiSt 
experience proves that this fear is groundless ^ and a little reflection will show 
tr% it is groundless. The skin of the face, which we habitually leave 
uncovered and exposed to rapid alternations of heat and cold, receives no 
unpleasant impression froan a current of oold air after leaving a liot room. 
But the zest of the body is kept <)Overed up from the light and aii, and iuik 
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in cold bathing, whoae ignorant prejudioep / ibility, and its 

the mere proposal to take a Hot-air P:\ -'^^^ discomiort or 

, , . . .^ . « ** normal propertia 

more salubrious in its mfluenoea, cor . . ^ ^3 ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

is beneficial in cold bathing, witSr ji of cold water is only 

The cold bath undoubtedly poaa'' jtructnres of the dermis. 

agent in certain oascB, but it jm with perfect impimity, 

,. . ., , . g trial, becomes more and 

caution m its use, as haviii|r . ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

this fact is not yet genep- ' ^Lecture on the Turkish [Bath, 
observes: — 

" Like all powarfnl ; ■ describes the ordinary process of 

great cantion and diaer* ^^ warmed by exercise, perhaps somewhat 
aU; and secondly, ap _^^ .. ^ .. ^ . . ^a-Kpilowo/q x^tl. ^^.^;^_ 




sea that m taif /y^r^ , ^ -_ 

creator ^•'^'y^^jQsnltB in the reaction known as cold." — Eastern 

-*^^**^ /J/^ 135. How different this from the action of the 

It '5 'Such no evaporation of perspired fluid capable of pro- 

afl T ^'j^iJl can possibly take place, and consequently no shock 

no M^giren to the nervous system calculated to produce an in- 

^*^ ^-action. On the contrary, the whole economy is forti- 

fi^ resist the sudden transition from perspiring heat to ex- 

^g cold, and, at the same time, prepared to receive the 

^^tion of the shock as pleasurable. 

'ihus, Dr. C. J. B. Williams, in his Principles of Medicine^ 

g^p — *' Susceptibility to the morbid effects of cold is to be 

^minishcd by means tending to invigorate the capillary circu- 

|gtion, especially when they are such, at the same time, as serve 

the process of re-action, which is Nature's ordinary method of 

xesisting cold," This is exactly the way in which the bath 

operates; and hence Erasmus Wilson's emphatic declaration 

- — "The bath properly conducted — and improperly conducted it 

is not the bath — the lath cannot give cold,'* 

Dr. Haughton who has made the subject a special study, 

gives his valuable experience on the subject in these words: — 

**With regard to taking cold afler bathing, it is only necessary to con- 
sider that every Turk is obliged to go to the bath regularly, without respect 
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*^er or season, to understand how people liecome accustomed to tliis 

source of danger, which really is an imaginary one. Count 

"vosed himself to cold after bathing for the purpose of ascer- 

<nd found the effect quite the contrary, namely, that he eotdd 

^ ^ of inclemency which before would have laid him up; and I 

■^ experienced the same tiling when in Constantinople, 

^s in temperature are exceedingly common. 

^e Bosphorus a long way, to a bath unfrequented by 

^ ^^ )oing out, that a sultry morning had been succeeded 

% i, and I had no way of returning but by an open boat 

'^ *ch / got thoroughly chilled, but did not take cold. 

xA much popular error on the subject of taking cold, notwith- 
.^ all that has been written by the first medical authorities. It is 
^poscd that when the body is warm it can worst support a rapid abstrac- 
tion of its caloric. But, however true this may be when the heat has been 
•obtained at the expense of nervous energy^ it is far from being true of thai 
heat which is communicated to us /rom without, and which is, in truth, an 
4wailable surplus, which we can afford to lose in addition to what we could 
haye safely parted with when the surface of the body was of the natural 
. temperature. Besides this, after a bath the capillary circulation is more 
vigorous, and we are, therefore, in a better condition for resisting cold 
ihan if we had not bathed, as daily experience detnonstrates." — £ssay on 
Sot' Air Baths. 

Thus 80 far from the Bath having a tendency to give cold, 
or to heighten the susceptibilities of delicate constitutions to 
catch cold, its habitual use is the very best way yet discovered 
by which the system can he trained and inured to withstand 
idimatic variations. And so it is, also, that to those who are 
pre-disposed to hronchial and pulmonary affections the Bath is 
a boon the value of which no language can adequately express, 
By its judicious and skilful application, constitutional tendencies 
which, if permitted development, would make life while it 
lasts miserable, can be, if not eradicated, at least counteracted 
by timely precautions, and kept effectually in subjection. 

The habitual b ither is never annoyed by nervous fears of cold. 
He has no need to take those perpetual precautions to guard 
against its influences, which, constitute the torment of so many 
liyes, and which, from their use, necessarily increase morbid 
susceptibilities, because the skin of the habitual bather is restored 
to something approaching its normal condition, is strengthened 
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to perform its natural functions, by means of which a tonie 
influence is exercised over the nervous system, and the whole 
'economy is fortifled to resist the abnormal susceptibilities to 
cold, which the highly artificial habits of our civilisation impose 
on us. 

**It is impossible," says Erasmus "Wilson, "to avoid the 
conclusion, that the close clothing of the body from the moment 
of birth, and the continuance of the process throughout our lives, 
must tend to prevent the proper and healthy development of 
the skin, and also to debilitate it, and that the opposite course of 
exposing the skin to the air, and promoting its natural functions 
by means of the bath, must have the contrary effect of hardening 
and strengthening the skin, and rendedng its functions more 
perfect." A lady, who was always catching cold from the 
slightest exposure of her skin to the air, said to her brother, who 
was a physician — "How I wish that my skin were all face.'^ 
His sensible reply was — " Try and make it all faee^^ But the 
task was irksome and difficult, for the Bath was not then known 
in these countries, while by no other means could such a purpose 
be accomplished so easily, so perfectly, and so pleasurable as by 
the habitual use of the Bath. * 

There is only one caution which it is necessary to give in 
taking the Bath, as regards liability to catching cold. "Pro- 
perly conducted, the bath cannot give cold, and improperly in- 
ducted, it is not the hath,*^ is the sound dictum of Erasmus 
Wilson. Now, an essential point in taking the Bath properly 
is, to cool thoroughly before proceeding to dress. By doing so the 
ftill benefit of the Bath is obtained ; subsequent perspiration is 
prevented by the closing of the pores ; and the only liability ta 
take cold from the evaporation from open pores, effectually 
yarded against. 

It is difficult to get some people to understand this. We 
often meet persons accustomed to the Bath, who, ignorant of its 
physiology, foolishly imagine they could take cold during the 
cooling process. They would Uke the cooling chamber to be of 
a higher temperature, whereas the very best temperature is that 
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of the atmospbere in the open air, whatever it may be even in 
the depth of winter. In fact, if the cooling room was altogether 
roofless, were it not for rain and draughts, its action would be 
the more beneflcial. But under no circumstances can the cool- 
ing process, properly conducted, give cold. 

Of course all bodily systems are not alike. Some persons 
cool more rapidly than others, but that makes no difference 
whatever as respects the temperature of the cooling room. It 
is alike applicable and alike safe for all healthy constitutions, 
no matter what the temperature may be, and the only safeguard 
necessary to be observed as an invariable rule is, to cool perfectly 
totally irrespective of what time may be consumed in the pro- 
cess. Thoroughly cooled, dress quietly, and go out into the 
open air fearlessly, for you have acquired an impenetrable shield 
against cold. A moderate walk, in favourable weather, after 
the Bath, is calculated to do good, just as before taking the Bath 
a smart walk facilitates its action. Of course it is understood 
that we are alluding to ordinary healthy bathers, and not to 
invalids, who should in all cases follow the directions of compe- 
tent advisers. 

We have thus endeavoured to dispose of the alleged dangerous 
tendency of the Bath to give cold, and we have seen that those 
prejudices are in antagonism to the unerring laws of physiology^ 
and, therefore, must always be in antagonism to experience. 
Two conclusions are irresistibly forced on us — 

Pirst — That the bath, properly conducted, cannot possibly 
give cold, and, 

Second — That by no other means can the human system be 
so effectively fortifled to resist the injurious effects of cold and 
of climatic changes, as by the habitual use of the Bath. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The ifijfposition thai the Bath weakens OMd defnlitates opposed H 
Physiology and experience — The famtasikal objections of Dr. 

Richardson. 

A. TERT common prejudice against the hot air Bath ia^ that it 
has a tendency to weaken and dtSilitate, and therefore^ moat 
necessarily exercise a depressing influence on the vital oi^ganima 
In health, but more especially so in disease. We frequently 
hear people in ordinary health say — "my constitution is not 
rery strong. I am thin enough already, and have no substance 
to spare. The profuse perspiration that I hear takes place in 
the bath would sweat the very life out of me." 

Such like observations from persons who have had no ex- 
perience of the Bath, and are ignorant of its physiology, may be 
excusable^ as they arise from an erroneous idea of the effects 
produced on the human system by the action of heat— effects 
-which are, as yet, very imperfectly understood even by en- 
lightened physicians. The most satisfactory answer, however, 
that can be given to observations of the kind — ^indeed, to all 
objections to the Bath — ^is, that experience has so far demonstrated 
the complete falsity of every theory and spectdativs conjecture that 
4ittribute to its judicious use injurious tendencies, Beasoning firom 
pre-conceived opinions based on imperfect knowledge, no matter 
how logically the process may be conducted, can be of no value 
whatever when opposed to the well-ascertained facts of an ia- 
telligent experience. Nature cannot err, and if we find that, 
as a general rule, the Bath strengthens and invigorates, we must 
conclude that its action is designed by Providence to be beneficial, 
though thousands of theorists affirmed the contrary. 
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But, at this point a class of theorists start up to teach us a 
new philosophy. They affirm that experience is not a safe g%dd$i 
— that we must not repose confidence in our own sensations 
— that when we experience relief from the Bath, and feel that 
it really does us good, we are to regard our feelings not as evidence 
of ** healthful exhaltation," but as more truly indicating a state 
of " riinous depression ! " 

This marvellous theory we find propounded by Dr. W. B. 
Eichardson in his address to the Provincial Medical Association 
of England in 1861. The use of the Bath as a therapeutic agent 
under the control of a Physic Doctor he would permit, but its 
ordinary use "as a social enjoyment or luxury'' — ^wonderfiilly 
preservative of health and preventive of disease — ^he deprecates 
as having ruinous tendencies! The very sensation of "great 
pleasure and satisfaction," which attends the administration of 
the Bath is, in his opinion, ** a misfortune / " He philosophically 
reasons thus — 

" In the palmy days of blood-letting, when every one was periodicallj 
l)led, the argument in favour of the practice was, that it produced for a 
time a lightness and an agreeable feeling. The respiration of nitrons 
<xxide gas, and even in a certain stage of opium-narcotism, the same men* 
tal liberty is experienced. But what is the meaning of this sensation f 
Is it one of power ? I believe not. I believe it is simply a transitionai 
decline." 

Observe how this learned theorist reasons, with a consummate 
oonfideuce, on the palpably false assumption that the action of 
the Bath on the human system is exactly similar to the action 
of a death-dealing phlebotomy, and how irrationally he con* 
eludes, though in keeping with his premises, that, therefore^ 
the injurious consequences must be the same. There is in his 
mind a perfect accord as between simileur causes producing simi- 
lar effects, though the difference between blood-letting and the 
Bath is as great as between the action of a deadly poison and oi, 
wholesome food. Blood-letting, which, unfortunately, for the 
countless thousands it consigned to premature graves, the pro* 
fession, until recently, universally practised, had the effect of 
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ubsiraeting from the system the vital fluid on whicli its veiy 
existence depends, whereas the action of the Bath is to purify 
and replenish that fluid, and maintain it in a normal condition 
of healthful vitality. And yet Dr. Richardson avers there is a 
perfect similarity of action between blood-letting and the Bath — 
both produce ^'a lightness and an agireeabie feeling/' which is 
an evidence of * ' transitional decline ! " In the same way nitrous 
oxide gas, opium and other deleterious agents taken into the 
system give, for a time, *' sensations of lightness and ease," ta 
be followed by injurious depression; and because the Bath also 
imparts sensations of lightness and ease, its use must also be 
injurious to health and life! 

But the doctor transcends himself when he proceeds to de* 
scant on the debilitating influences the Bath is calcxdated^ to> 
exercise over health. He absolutely ventures so far as to assert 
that it has an inevitable tendency to deteriorate the physical and 
mental qualities which are the glory of the Eng^sh people f 
This certainly is a most portentous theory, and consistently with 
it he predicts a direful fate for England should the bath ever 
become a national institution, to be used *'as a social enjoyment 
or luxury." He does not, indeed, go to such an extreme as 
some of his profession did in reprobation of Jenner and vacci- 
nation, when it was asserted that the human species would be 
transformed by vaccine ichor into cows and bulls! But the 
doctor holds that the Bath will do nearly as bad. He refers to 
the names by which the bath is generally known, and exclaims 
— ** Turkish and Roman are words of ill omen.** The Romans, 
degenerating, lost the empire of the world, and the doctor's 
reading of history tells him that the Bath did it all ! The Turks 
once threatened to overrun Europe, but are now sunk in the 
atrophy of national decay, and the Bath is alone to blame! 
Therefore the learned theorist patriotically lifts his prophetic 
Toice to warn his countrymen against the fate of the Romans 
and the Turks, should they permit the bath to become — as it is 
Hftst doing — a national, nay, a household institution! 

Starting with the ridiculous assumption that the use of the 
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Bath is to supersede all healthful out-door recreations, he 
proceeds in this rhapsodical style — " I predict that tohenw&r 
Englishmen give up their active occupations, and in slippered 
pant«doon luxuriate daily in a bath to rid themselves of the 
products of exertion, then this country will have passed the 
zenith; then there will be no great hero to bid every man do his 
duty, no man to do the duty, and no England for -^hich the 
duty should be done !'* Surely it is not worthy of a sober pro- 
fessional mind to gravely indulge in such childish predictions? 
It is not even historically true that the £ath caused the de» 
generation of the Romans as a nation, though its use was much 
abused by the epicurean citizens of Bome, nor is it a fact that 
the Turks, as a people, have degenerated. 

But it would be " breaking flies on a wheel," to notice more 
seriously such foolish speculations, though it is just as well aa 
intelligent public should be acquainted with the sort of objections 
some medic«d writers urge against the Bath. When they can- 
not oppose its utility philosophically on the basis of experience, 
they take refuge in the regions of romance, and seek to delude 
those who put trust in them by conjuring up fanciful conjectures. 
No one in his senses ever proposed that the Bath should 
supersede out-door exercise, or that it could ever become a fitting 
substitute for the manly recreations which are a cbaracteristio 
x)f the British people. Dr. Cummins very clearly expresses the 
^eat advantages to be derived from the habitual use of the 
Bath, in correcting the morbid tendencies of our artificial modes 
of life. He does not propose that the Bath should take the place 
of exercise in the open air, but he contends, and all properly in- 
formed minds will agree with him, that for those who cannot 
take a sufficiency of exercise in the open air, the bath offers 
inestimable advantages. And why ? 

** Because,'' answers Dr. Gommins, *' man has acquired artificial habits, 
because ciyilisation has enabled him, in a great measure, to escape from, 
the decree, which became a law of his economy after the fall, that * in the 
sweat of his brow man should get bread,* because exercise of the mind 
has, to a great extent, superseded that of matter, because many poor Grea^ 
iures can never 
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' Feel as they nsed to feel, 

Before they knew the woes ol want, 

Or the walk that costs a meal.' 
And farther, hecanse, combined with absence of the physical exercise^ 
tehich is the natural stimnlant of all the oi^ans, absorbent and exhal^itv. 
civilisatiim has tended to associate mankind in large eonmmnities, and U> 
mnltiply cities with all the contaminating influences thereby engendered. . - 
** The scientific physician, who sees in the structural changes revealed 
by post-mortem examinations, and demonstrated by the microscope, only 
local manifestations of general disorder of the system, induced by blood- 
poisoning, can alone be in a position to appreciate such a powerful prophy- 
lactic, such a valuable substitute for the active exercise which quickens aU 
the bodily functions, as the Turkish Bath. I do not meatiy however, t<y 
recommend the bath as at all equal to active exercise; a day's hunting, 
shooting, or coursing in the country, will do the man of sedentary habits 
more good than many bathsj because these sports call the lungs as well aa 
the skin into active play, and cause the inhalation of large quantities of 
oxygen, which is the true chemical antidote to the hydro-carbons. . 

" But every medical man of experience knows how difficult ^ nay, impoS' 
siblCy it is to combat the business habits, or, still worse, the indolent habits, of 
the majority of city men. They may, indeed, be induced to take what is 
ealled a * constitutional walk,' but it is a fallacy to suppose that any exercise 
short of that which quickens the circulation atid respiration, and opens the 
pores to free perspiration, can be a sufficient antidote to the poisonous in- 
fluences generated in cities, or by habits of intemperance." — The Turkish 
Bath, p. 9. 

Intemperance not in drinking alone but eating also ; for in 
the middle and upper ranks of society far more evil is wrought 
in one day by intemperance in eating — as regards both the 
quality and quantity of food consumed — than by excessive in- 
dulgence in pernicious drinks. It is historical how past ge- 
nerations, famed for deep potations and riotous living, were 
enabled, by habitual outdoor exercise^ to escape, with comparatiTe 
impunity, from the ill effects that would otherwise have been 
experienced. But in our day, a superabundance of dainty dishes, 
rich soups, and pastry poisons, have superseded the plain food 
and deep potations of our fathers, till it becomes quite 
appalling to reflect on what a human stomach is now required 
to perform daily in the way of digesting incongruous meats^ 
Then sedentary habits, imposed by business avocations or in- 
dolence, with the exhaustive wear of brain, consequent on ttie 
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keen competition that prevails in every walk of life, involves a 
gradually increasing tax on the constitution, and hence th* 
eonstant tendency to fujictional derangements, which havQ 
become so marked a feature in our modern pathology. 

It is as an assistant to impaired vital functions that the hatk 
possesses invaluable properties. It preserves health, restores. 
health, and prevents disease, when judiciously employed, and 
this, common sense will tell every one, it could not possibly d<y 
were its tendencies to weaken and debilitate. — **The bath," saya 
Br. Thudichum, ** is an engine for the production and maintenance 
of health, and I would express my conviction that I consider 
it to be such, and do not desire to limit it to the destiny of % 
medical instrument. It is for the benefit of all men; the sLck, 
however, will have a large share of its hhssings.'^^ — Letter im 
Manual of the Bath, p. 282. 

It is a mischievous error to suppose that the perspiration 
induced by the bath weakens. . It does nothing of the kind. 
The more readily perspiration is excited, and the more freely it 
flows, the greater the assurance that the JBath is operating 
beneficially. Dr. Carpenter observes — '^ That perspiration haft 
no weakening effect in itself, except by the diminution of th» 
water in the blood, which may be re-suppUed from the.<stomach, 
appears from the fact that if persons exposed to high heal makd 
no bodily exertion, they experience no loss of Yigoui if d'piotisJp 
supplied with cold water — such exposure may induce very much 
to invigorate the system J* 

Perspiration eliminates effete and poisonous matter from the 
system; by drinking cold water the blood is replenished with 
wholesome material in exchange, and consequently the whol» 
economy is invigorated. Such is the simple action of the Bath, 
and hence the sensations of ease and enjoyment its admioistratioa 
produces. But perspiration does far more when there is con* 
gestion of any internal organ. ** It will," as Dr. John Arm- 
strong declares, '^ bring pounds of blood to the surface which 
were suffocating some internal organ; it will balance the circu- 
lation sooner than any other means I know. The patient ia 
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raised, as by the toucli of a magic wand, from weakness to 
strength,^* And this is done not only without fatigne, but with, 
a peculiar enjoyment, for, as the same authority observes, the 
hot-air Bath differs from the warm water Bath most essentially 
in this respect — " the fatigue from a hot water Bath is fre* 
quentlp fatal, the hot-air Bath does notfatigue." 

It is by reasoning on the very erroneous assumption that a 
hot water and a hot-air Bath are similar in principle and iden- 
tical in effect, that many medical practitioners are led so egre- 
giously astray. As Dr.^ GriflBith observes, •* When medical men. 
tell their credulous patients that the Turkish Bath will only 
weaken and debilitate them, they simply exhibit ignorance re- 
specting it. Taking their ideas from a warm water hath, in. 
which alone their experience consists, they logically conclude 
that a hath totally diffitrent in its effects must produce the same 
results." — Life in a Tuh^ &c., p. 59. 

Dr. Sheppard, who having studied the therapeutic proper- 
ties of the Bath, succeeded in introducing it at Colney Hatch. 
Lunatic Asylum, of which he is superintendent, says, respecting 
its alleged exhausting effects — ** There is a large class of per- 
sons who object to the use of the Bath, on the supposition that 
it is exhausting. ' We are already sufficiently feeble and ex- 
hausted ; we do not want any further reduction of vital force.* 
But the Bath is not exhausting, because its salutary influence is 
not measured by its power to produce abundant sweating. 
Such a supposition can only have arisen from an entirely mis- 
taken view of the nature and character of the Bath. It does, 
indeed, produce * purgation of the skin,' in obese and hydraemic 
subjects, and, occasionally, a temporary sense of exhaustion; 
but in spare, nervous, and delicate subjects its effect is altogether 
of a different kind. There is little seasible loss of matter, but 
an invigoration arising from the contact of the now unscarfed 
skin with particles of caloric, and from the newly-acquired 
power of drinking in oxygen through channels previously closed 
up.^^ — Bathing, &c., p. 21. 

Dr. Balbirnie, who has had a large experience, and has 
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written with great practical knowledge of the Bath, says — " It 
is supposed to be only suitable for strong constitutions. This 
U a complete mistake. The weakly, on the contrary, as they 
have more need of it, are, perhaps, more benefited by it. Its 
influence as an instrument of training — as a means of physical 
development — ^is the least questioned and questionable, tower^ 
Jtdly aiding nutrition^ it manifestly promotes growth and 
strength,^* And again — ** The allegation IJiat perspiration is a 
weakening process is a fallacy that hardly needs demolition. 
Sweating, as accomplished hg drugs (sudoriflcs), we admit is a 
debilitating drain. So is the vapour-bath as used in the hung^ 
ling way common in our old hath establishments. But properly 
evoked, and followed by tepid and then cold ablutions, it is, on 
the contrary, highly tonic and invigorating. In •the Turkish 
Bath, the patient lies full-stretched, in perfect repose, on couch, 
bench, or dureta. Nothing of the normal constituents of the 
body is abstracted save the saline and watery portions of the 
blood. The water is replaced by absorption from the stomach 
SiB rapidly as it is given out ; for when the drain becomes ex- 
cessive, the supply is proportionate. And here, be it well 
observed, it is only in very pure systems that the water, welling 
out from the pores, comes away pure. It is far otherwise when 
the body is impure. Not only is the water oozed out by the 
pores, but the atmosphere all round is tainted by the eliminated 
products and exhalations of disease." — The Sweating Cure, 
p. 28. 

It is this elimination of blood impurities that strengthens 
and invigorates vitality. Hence will be understood how the 
Bath refreshes evett better than food after any excessive exertion 
that has unduly taxed vital force, and produced great bodily 
fatigue and weariness. ** After excessive fatigue, mentally or 
bodily,^^ says Mr. Moore, ** I have invariably found the most 
soothing and refreshing effect from its use.*' — The Anglo- 
Turkish Bath, p. 53. 

** After long and severe fatigue," says Mr. TJrquhart, '* that 
fatigue such as we never know — successive days and nights on 
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horseback — the Bath affords the most astonishing relief. Havinf^- 
performed long journeys on horseback, eyen to the extent of^ 
ninety-four hours, without taking rest, I know by experience its 
effects in the extremest cases. A Tartar, having an hour to- 
rest, prefers a bath to sleep. He enters as if drugged with 
opium, and leaves it his senses cleared, and his strength re- 
stored as much as if he had slept for sevaral hours." — Reprint 
from " Pillars of Hj^cuUi^^* p. 43. 

'' Never was there a greater mistake made than to consider- 
the Bath weakening," says Dr. Le Gay Brereton. " If you go- 
into the Bath weary and jaded, even though you have been up 
and working all night, you come out refreshed ; if from grief 
and care you are desponding when you enter, your heart i» 
lightened before you leave, for it is impossible to resist the ex- 
hilarating effects of oxygen: if, on the other hand, from the 
reaction of over- excitement, you are restless and unable to sleep, 
the Bath becomes a narcotic. It is only the expmenced phy- 
sician who knows how many forms of disease originate in these 
so common, but now so easily obviated causes." — Action and 
Uses of the Turkish Bath, p. 6. 

Mr. TJrquhart in the reprint we have quoted says' of the 
common porters of Constantinople — "You will see a Hummal 
(porter), a man living only on rice, go out of one of those baths, 
where he has been pouring with that perspiration which toe 
think must prostrate and weaken, and take up his load of five 
hundred weight, placing it unaided on his back." Yon Temp- 
sky in his Travels says that the habitual use of the bath had 
exercised similar invigorating influences over the Catarina 
Indians, endowing them with great strength and powers of en- 
durance : — 

**The Catarina Indians are described as the most famous thronghont 
Gaatemala for carrying the heaviest burdens on their backs over the worst 
roads, for the longest distances, and in the shortest time; their prodacts are 
all carried thus to the market of Gaatemala. 

"They generally go in bands of thirty or forty, Indian file, dog's trot, 
-with the chief at their head, and each with his long stafif, their siipport and 
their commonest weapon. 
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*' Each with nearly two hnndred pounds weight on hia hack, supported 
by straps round the forehead, shoulders, and waist, hending forward, they 
go thirty miles a-day without fatigue, and in good time ; and no rider has 
any chance ^(^ith them in the steep parts oftlie roady — Ante, p. 161. 

It is thus a peculiar attribute of the Bath that it is equally 
applicable in health and disease — beneficial alike to all con- 
stitutions, and so far from the judicious use of the Bath having 
any tendency to weaken the constitution, or exercise a depress- 
ing influence in disease, it possesses a cleansing and replenishiDg^ 
a strengthening and invigorating influence, incomparably 
stipertor to any medical agent that ha* yet been discovered. How 
could the Bath possibly weaken and depress the vital organism, 
when experience has demonstrated that, in depressing and 
weakening disease, it acts as a powerful and safe stimulant — a 
stimulant beyond comparison — ^superior in safety and salutary 
effects to any the whole range of pharmacy can supply ? Its 
influence is rarely, if ever, that of a depressing relaxant, but 
invariably that of an invigorating tonic in all cases to which it 
is properly applicable. This is the conclusion arrived at by the- 
most eminent medical authorities of the day who have studied 
and tested its action, and he cannot he a competently qualijied 
practitioner who it content to remain in ignorance of so invaluable 
an agent, that possesses such undoubted and powerful Prophy* 
lactic and Therapuetic properties. 
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CHAPTEB XViri. 

In Ahiarmal eondiiion$ of the Heart, or predispaniums ihereio^ 
the influence of the Bath most salutary — Opinume of eeientific 
and praeticdl authorities thereon — The action of the Bath m 
affections of the Head, Throat, Chest, and Lungs^ or in pre^ 
dispositions thereto—Authorities quoted. 

Besides the objections already noticed tliat have been nnreason* 
ably urged against the use of the Hot-air Bath, there are otheiB 
irhich we are aware intimidate many from ayailing themselves 
of its sanitary and sanative virtues. Unfortunately, when 
medical practitioners are consulted, there is, as yet, only an en- 
lightened minority really competent to remove groundless ap- 
prehensions and advise with confidence the employment of a 
remedial agency so powerful and salutary; while even among 
those who are convinced of its general utility as a therapeutic, 
there are some who still entertain lingering doubts, respecting 
its safe applicability in some forms of disease, or predispositions 
to disease It is experience alone that ^^ effectually remove 
«uch doubts, and the conscientious anxieties to which they 
naturally give rise. Already a large amount of decisive in- 
formation has been acquired by experience, and it is gratifying 
to know that as the investigations of enlightened members of 
the profession have become more extended, their experience 
more enlarged and matured, so have apprehensions of danger 
vanished, and their confidence in the beneficent action of the 
Bath has been increased and confirmed. 

In all heart affaetims, or predispositions thereunto, it was at 
first generally supposed that the use of the Bath would be at- 
tended with great danger. There axe still many who, in all 
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human probability, would receive great benefit from its soothing 
influence even in actual disease, yet are deterred from making 
the trial through vague fears that injurious consequences might 
possibly follow. Dr. Edgar Sheppard, who has studied the sub- 
ject closely, says — "The alarm of those who have actually organta 
disease of the heart, or, at all events^ an hereditary tendency 
thereto, is natural, and such as to excite our sympathy. There 
is an unmistakable dread of the hot-air Bath under these circum* 
stances, arising from a fear of undue stimulation of the circula- 
tory system. But it is remarkable that the very contrary effect 
is produced in these unfortunate cases— -the lath tranquiltses and 
subdues J^ — Bathing^ &c., p. 21. Erasmus Wilson, says — "I am 
not to be told that because the remedy stimulates the heart, it 
is not to be used. Every remedy that produces perspiration 
stimulates the heart, and it is one of the virtues of the hot-air 
bath that it does stimulate the heart. Kor am I prepared to 
admit that in cases of disease of the heart, the thermsB would be 
inapplicable. I believe just the contrary — that many diseases of 
the hea/rt may he cured by the judicious use of the thermaB, and 
in the very worst cases it would prove to be the best remedy that 
could be employed." — British Medical Journal, October 13^ 
1860. 

An increased activity in the circulatory power does not 
necessarily imply an increased virulence of whatever form of 
disease the heart may be affected with. The belief that it does, 
was, and to a large extent still is, the prevailing doctrine in 
medical schools, which it must be confessed are, for the most 
part, but gloomy abodes of superannuated dogma, into which 
the rays of experimental truth very slowly penetrates. In the 
Manual of the Bath, edited by Sir John Fife, M.D., ''whose 
practical experience of the bath," says Dr. Sheppard, "has pro- 
bably been greater than that of any other man in England"— 
it is stated that, "in the Bath, persons suffering from disease of 
the heart obtain instant relief, although the number of the 
pulsations is increased. It is just as in the case of a steam- 
engine going down an inclined plane, the piston works more 
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rapidly beeaose the work is done far iL The skin oomes to tha 
aid of ite heart and longs." 

Dr. Goolden, who, as we hare obserred, inade the bath a 
special atody before reporting in &Toar of its estaUisfament in 
eonnection with St. Thomas's Ho^ital, London, was quite 
astonished at its toothing aciiom am ihs hsari. ''What struck 
me** he says, ''as most remarkable, was the inflnenoe of the 
hot room in qnicting the circulatiMi in some cases of pa^Uaiiam 
of the heart." Dr. Barter in one of hiskctnresin the Botajudo, 
Dublin, explains this — "When the pores, Yeins, and arteries 
were obstructed, was not the hearty upon those obstructiona 
being removed, allowed to act more gmitly? Was it not an old 
prorerb in tho profession that the skin was the safety-yalye to 
the heart?'' See Tfte New Irish Bati^ &c., p. 50. Dr. 
Balbimie remarks that "in purely nenrous irritations of the 
heart, or in those connected with organic disease — ^in wnriple 
palpitations, in angina ptetori* — ^the hot room actually does quiet 
the circulation." — The Sweating Cur; p. 35. 

The house surgeon of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary, m 
which tho Bath has been employed with the happiest effects 
for the last eight years, says: — "As far as I have observed, the 
extreme heat exerts less influence on the heart and circulation 
than tho ordinary warm bath ; ^and in order to bear out this 
assertion, I may state that some cases, in which the pulse and 
stethoscope gave unmistakable evidence of heart disease^ such pa- 
tients have undergone the process without attendant mischief, 
and with most unlookedfor benefit ^ 

Br. Thudichum, who is a very high authority, relates the 
following: — "A case of dropsy from heart disease, with a pulse 
of 170, almost moribund, has come under my notice. The 
patient was kept in the Bath one day and one night, afterwards 
at intervals; within a week his pulse had become slow, averaging 
75, and the patient was able to walk about the garden. Two 
cases of palpitation of the heart, unaccompanied by valvular 
disease, have come under my observation, in which a low 
temperature of tho bath mitigated the palpitatioUi but a higher 
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one removed it; so that, wbile rapidity of motion remained^ the 
inconyenience and mental nneasiness were removed. The 
ireight Beemed to be taken off. With this experience I am 
glad to find, the records of the Newcastle Infirmary fully agree/* 
— Pa^er read he/ore Medical Society of London. 

Thus it will be easily understood, as Dr. Sheppard observes, 
''how benefieial must be the action of the hot-air Bath in those 
dropsical effusions which are 'the result of diseased heart or 
kidneys. In every case of this kind the excretory power of 
the skin is reduced to a minimum, and carbonic acid and urea 
accumulate in the blood. That which most powerfully eliminates 
and derives, and restores the equipoise between solids and fluids, 
is obviously the most needed remedy. There is no instrument 
known to modem science which can compare with the bath for 
effecting these results." — Bathing^ &c., p. 24. 

Kext to the fears so erroneously entertained about the in- 
jurious action of the Bath on the heart, it is by no means un- 
common to hear similar fears expressed in reference to its in- 
fluence on constitutions predisposed to determination of blood 
to the head, and to throat, eheet, or lung diseases. In all these 
cases, however, enlightened medical experience has not verified 
professional or popular prejudices, but quite the contrary. 

Among the ordinary run of healthy bathers, no apprehensions 
whatever need be entertained, should the Bath, in the first few 
instances of taking it, produce a hot fiushed face, or a sensation 
of faintness. When it does so the reason generally is, that the 
skin is not in a healthy condition, and will not respond readily 
and actively to the heat of the bath or that the temperature is 
18 too high to begin with, or tiiat the stomach is deranged. Dr. 
Goolden, in his Beport, already referred to, very truly remarks 
in the case of patients: — 

** It reqoirM some oare in giying the bath for the first time, because 
the skm does not always respond to the heat by perspiration, and the 
patient experiences a sensation of faintness. The faintness is, however, 
more apparent than real, for the pulse keeps up, and the distress subsides 
as the akin begins to act. Whenever this distress is felt, the patient should 
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tere fome tuA^ or vmrm mter tltrown orcr the skm, or cren be allDwel ft» 
go for a ndnate or two into the eold air. Tkey mntr tmkt eoU.^ 

Erasmus Wilson relates how surprised he was on disooTemig 
why he felt his face almost scalding, while his hody was Ben- 
able to no inconvenience. He went in. a temperature of 19(^ 
degrees, when "to the £ioe and hands the temperature was 
fi>r a moment almost scalding, but my hody was soisihle of no* 
inconvenience. Had I been asked, before I made this experi-> 
ment, what part of the body wonld have soffiered most from the 
extreme heat, I would have said, the skin of the trunk of the 
body, because this is naturally the most sensitive from bein^ 
covered and protected by clothing; but I was unprepared to find 
the real fict in the very reverse of this — ^to learn that the skin 
of the trunk of the body had lost its power of sensibility; in 
other words, had become partially paralysed from disuse <^ its 
proper functions." 

The moment the skin commences to act freely all unpleasant 
sensations vanish, therefore, ''the beginner or the owner of a 
susceptible constitution, when he becomes aware of an increase 
of rapidity of the heart's pulsations, and this sensation is com- 
monly associated with a feeling of oppression, something 
approaching to faintness," instead of frightening his mind by 
coDJuring up imaginary evils abont his heart or head, let him 
follow Dr. Goolden's advice, and retire for a few minutes, or 
use cold or tepid water, as directed by the bath attendant. 

Dr. Kayner's experience is, that "the idea too commonly- 
prevailing that the thermae is liable to produce disagreeable 
effects upon the head, is altogether erroneous, and I can honestly 
endorse Mr. Erasmus Wilson's statement, that the hrain nev^r 

works more pleasantly than in the therma 

That the symptoms of oppression complained of are not essential 
but accidental concomitants of the Bath, my own experience 
has convinced me, and that they are nearly always preventible 
and known from the fact, that in my own bath, where proper 
precautions are observed, the alleged disagreeable results are 
seldom or never witnessed. Considering the indiscriminate 
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manner in which invalids nse the bath, withoat medical advice^ 
the only wonder is that they do not occur more frequentlj."— 
A Voice from the Thermm^ p. 30. 

The experience of Dr. Sheppard, which, as Superintendent 
of the Gohiey Hatch Lunatic Asylum^ has been very extensivf^ 
thus deals with the objection about the Head: — ''Stout, flesh* 
making persons (under which category come many of our city 
friends) are wont to aay, 'I am a&aid of a rush of blood to th» 
head.' There is no evidence to show that such a result is produced 
hy hot air. We have laid ourselves out to make inquiries upon 
this point, and we are persuaded that, beyond a sense of fulness^ 
on the first occasion of bathing, and on re6(»:ting to too high n 
temperature, there is nothing to establish the correctness of this- 
objection. . . Since the opening of the Turkish Bath at the 
Colney Hatch Asylum we have subjected upwards of forty 
patients, all of them with head symptoms (».«., insane), to its* 
beneficent operations, and we have not mat with a single instance 
in which cerebral disturbance has been increased,'' — Bathing^ 
&c., p. 18. 

With respect to the delicate internal surfaces of the throaty 
chest, and lungs, on which it has been alleged the Bath acts- 
injuriously, we have already said something when noticing Sir 
Dominic Corrigan's ill-considered objections to the construction 
and atmosphere of the Bath. But we may as well add some 
authorities now, to show how, in the most serious diseases by 
which those delicate surfaces are so liable to be affected, there 
is no remedy known to medical science equal to the ekilfol emr 
ployment of the Bath. 

Dr. Balbimie says — ''In acute affections of the throat «ud 
tonsils, even in croup and diphtheria, the bath almost ithvariabUjf 
saves life. In consumption, the bath, fairly tested, will, on the 
clearest abstract grounds, as well as on the showing of factSy 
produce the greatest ratio of arrests of the disease." — Th^ 
Sweating Cure, p. 86, 

"Bronchitis was relieved at once in many cases," says Dr. 
Ooolden, "but it required several baths to cure those cases 

X 
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wbich were of long etandiDg. Common catarrh is cared at once ; 
and the weekly use of the hath diminishes, or altogether saspends 
liability to the attacks. Common catarrh includes what are 
called colds in the head, qninsey, sore throats before soppuration 
the common winter coughs, and some forms of diarrhoea." 
•■^Report, &c. 

" If consumption is to be cured," says Erasmus Wilson, 
** the thermae is the remedy from which I would anticipate the 
hest chance of success." It is the opinion of Dr. Sheppard that 
** whatever doubts may exist as to the power of the Bath to cure 
consumption in an advanced stage, or even to arrest its progress, 
there is good reason to euppose that much benefit may be 
derived from its judicious application in the earlier phases of 
the disease, and in all subjects gifted with the terrible inheritance 
of phthisical proclivity." — Bathiny, &c., p. 23. 

Dr. Toulmin states in a paper read before the Harveian 
Society, London,that in the pathology and treatment of tubercular 
consumption \}clq functions of the skin are of primary consideration, 
as, by eliminating poisons through its pores, we restore its respira- 
tory action, and so enable it to assist the lungs in their important 
functions. Mr. Moore remarks that '*if in the early stages of 
phthisis the skin can be employed in any degree to relieve the 
lungs, it must be highly important that it should be put in the 
best possible condition to fulfil its requirements, and be stimu- 
lated to the healthy exercise of its functions. To effect this 
the Anglo-Turkish Bath is certainly the most powerful if not 
the only means." — Anylo- Turkish Bath, p. 44. 

But while the bath is the most potent sudorific known, it is 
very remarkable that it also possesses extraordinary power in 
checkiny diseased perspirations ^ such as occur in the latter stages 
of consumption. Dr. Leared declares ** the direct action of the 
bath has been more strongly shown in removing night-sweats 
than in any other symptom. In several other cases I have re- 
commended the hot-air bath for this distressing symptom. A 
patient who had been drenched by night perspiration told me 
recently, that after having taken a bath which I advised for 
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him, he liad no return of them, and several days had then 
elapsed." — Papers on the Bath in Lancet. 

The evidence we have thus adduced respecting the influence 
of the Bath on diseases, or predispositions to disease affecting 
the heart, head, lungs, &c. — and we could easily fill dozens of 
pages with additional testimony equally decisive and authorita- 
tive — ^may, we trust, have some effect in enlightening the puhlio 
mind and dissipating the perplexing fears with which its 
action on those organs has been so generally but most erroneously 
regarded. 
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CHAPTEE XIX, 

27te ohfecticM of a Queen^s CoUege Profenor of Medicine — Their 
ridieulom futility — A reawnfor "the cold and passive indiffer- 
enc^^ of Dublin practitioners to the Bath — Two cases Ulustra- 
tire of Drug and Hydropathic practice — Medicated and Mineral 
Baths. 

Hayiko now noticed every objection that has been nrged against 
the Bathy whether originating in professional or popular preja- 
dice, it is for the reader to weigh their worth in comparison 
with the evidence of those who may be reasonably considered 
competent to give faith worthy testimony from their scientific 
eminence and personal acquaintance with the subject. But^ 
although all the objections that have occurred to us have beea 
noticed, many of the objectors have not been referred to, because, 
in every instance we have met with, new objectors as they 
spring up, parrot or paraphrase old objections. For instance, at 
the close of last year, we find a Professor of Medicine in the 
Queen's College, Cork, entertaining a society of young men in 
that city, while professing to lecture on " public health," with 
sneering allusions to " the lazy process of sitting in a Bath,'* 
and insinuating that ''the Bath is advocated as a means of re- 
moving summarily the accumulated results of good living" — as 
a substitute for healthy out-door exercise, and as "a cure for 
all diseases." There is nothing in this but a silly repetition of 
what was alleged years ago ; and it is sufficient to observe that 
no authority on the Bath ever advocated its use on the grounds- 
alleged. The men, indeed, who have eulogised the almost 
boundless therapeutic properties of the Bath in the most enthu- 
jsiastic terms, are those who still hold high position among 
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medical practitioners, and who believing the Bath to be, in the 
words of Erasmus Wilson, '* to the individual man, comprising 
his liver, kidneys, and skin, that which the sun is to the world 
and its inhabitants;'' and who, like Dr. Madden, believe ^* there 
are very few diseases that might not be benefited by its use," 
still continue to retain their position as practitioners in accord- 
ance with Physic systems! No acknowledged Hydropathic 
teacher has ever eulogised the Bath as heartily and as superla- 
tively as they have done ; but owing to the professional mar- 
tyrdom that awaits an open renunciation of an established 
pernicious system of Physic-practice, they have hesitated to 
compromise their position by standing forth the avowed follow- 
ers of Hydropathic principles. 

But this Queen's College professor has supplied rare proof 
of his capacity to pronounce an opinion on the Bath, by confess- 
ing that after he had delivered his opinion, he then proceeded to 
make himself up on the subject ! He was taken to task for what 
he had so thoughtlessly said ; and, in a second lecture, he stul- 
tified himself still further by the admission — ** Since the subject 
has been forced on my attention, I endeavoured to ascertain the 
position it (the Bath) held in medical science. In none of the 
class-books, intended for the education of the rising generation 
of Physicians, do I find any mention of it, nor has it been intro- 
duced into any of the metropolitan Hospitals,"* &c. This is 
good news, at all events, for the rising generation of patients ; 
but the non sequitur is surely even too gross for a Queen's Col- 
lege Professor of Medicine, that because he did not find the Bath 
recognised in the class-books of medicine (written, probably, 
before the Bath was known in this country), nor introduced into 
the metropolitan hospitals, ergo the thing cannot be good ! A 
Professor who admits he first pronounced an opinion sneeringly 
concerning the greatest therapeutic agent we possess, and when 

* Cork Daily SerM^ January 2, 1868. In the same journal appeared 
letters fr<»n Drs. Barter and Griffith, fnlly exposing the Professor's igno- 
zanee, not only reiE^iecting the Bath> but on the subject of scientific medieine 
-also. 
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the OOTTectness of his judgmeiit is qnestionedy ikem endeaToim to 
flfoertain what position that agent holds in medical scdencey 
eertainlj demonstrates the worth of any opinion he maj be 
pleased to entertain on the snlject, and how admirably qualified 
lie is to instruct the rising generation of Physicians to practise 
medicine with safety and advantage to the public. 

Common- sense people, in their simplicity, might imagine it 
to be a paramount duty of a Professor, whose office is to instruct 
the rising generation eren of Phy^cians^ to keep himself per- 
fSsctly familiar with all that is going on in the scientific medical 
world. But this is the very thing so often complained of in 
these pages, that truth is shut out from the minds of the rising 
generation of practitioners by Professors who — if they do not ''ait 
lazily in a bath," yet repose most ingloriously in their collegiate 
chairs and sinecures — who do not discharge the duties of their 
responsible offices with an independent intelligence, an actiYe 
seal, and a sensitire conscientiousness. We take it for granted, 
that Hydropathic principles and practice form no portion of thier 
Professor's teaching on medicine ; and might he not have re- 
flected that the very same influences which have been operative 
on his mind in making him exclude the Bath from his system of 
medical therapeutics, may have been equally operatiYe in ex- 
cluding it from class-books and metropolitan hospitals — ^influences 
arising from the inveteracy of Physic bigotries, the unconquer- 
able obstinacy of professional prejudices, the selflsh pride of 
preconceived opinion, the dogged hostility of " subtle seniors"^ 
to improving changes, and the proverbial enmity of medical 
men to any innovating truth that would take them out of the 
sanctified paths of established routine, let alone truths that 
strike at the roots of profitable error. 

It is notorious that metropolitan hospitals are under the 
dominion of medical cliques who have their own purposes to^ 
serve ; and, unfortunately, those purposes are seldom consistent 
with the progress of science, or conducive to the public interests* 
What that eminent and good man. Surgeon Carmichael, said of 
*'the baneful system*' pursued by the ** subtle seniors of the pro^ 
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fesflion" in his day (page 29), is equally true now; and it is grossly 
absurd to suppose that any of those seniors will now voluntarily 
recognise a therapeutic- agent like the Bath, which is so com- 
pletelj' revolutionary as regards their whole system of theoreti- 
cal medication. Just as the *' old Physicians," in Harvey's 
time, believed that in their system of medicine there was nothing 
to be attained, so do their successors now bolieve respecting the 
system they live by ; and they must be left, as Dr. Pettigrew 
said of the former, ** to die out in the full enjoyment of their 
ignorance.'* As a matter of fact, however^ the Professor is wrong 
in alleging that the Lath has not been introduced into any of the 
metropolitan (Dublin) hospitals. It has been introduced into 
at least one — the Adelaide Hospital — and reported most favour- 
ably on ; while in England it has been in operation (among 
others) at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary since 1 859, under 
the direction of Sir John Fife, M.D., who says : — " From what 
I have witnessed of its effects in health for training, in convales- 
cence for enabling the valetudinarian to commence exercise, in 
disease as a remedy or a palliation, I am not afraid to stake my 
professional character by declaring my belief in its efficacy." — 
Manual of the Turkish Bath, Introduction. 

But the calibre of the mind that rules the chair of medicine 
in Cork CoUege, its desire to acquire knowledge, and its compe- 
tency to afford sound practical instruction to the rising genera- 
tion of practitioners, may be fairly estinrjated from the fact, that 
in the Cork Lunatic Asylum, in the County Infirmary, and in 
some of the workhouse hospitals of the county, the Bath has 
been used for years as a therapeutic agent, so that the Professor 
had ample opportunity to obtain the fullest possible information 
concerning its remedial virtues, had he desired to obtain it. Not, 
indeed, from class-books on Medicine would any one of common 
sense expect to learn about such a great " boon to humanity" as 
the Bath- -books that a high authority, the Medical Mirror, re- 
probates as, for the most part, exhibiting a "chaotic confusion'* 
of contradictory jargon — every edition of the very same work 
being inconsistent with the practice recommended in the pre 
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ceding one, ae an j penon can yerify for Mmsel^ who will take 
the troable of comparing the fint and last editions of any woA 
on the ** Principles and Practice of Medicine" which ranks 
as a standard authority, sach| for instance^ as Sir Thomas 
Watson's. 

An apology, howereri has been made for "the cold and 
passive indifference" of Dablin practitioners to the Bath by Dr. 
Bntler, who has opened a Matson de Sainte in that city, and is 
endeayonring to combine what is most excellent in Hydropathic 
with what is most destractiye in Physic practice. In the Mk* 
iieal Press and Ciretdar^ April 15, 1868, he reports two cases, 
commencing thus : — 

** My ehiefoljeet in reportmg the two following oases is to bring imdsr 
the notice of the profession the great valne, particularly in chronic fonns 
of disease, of a jndicions course of medicated or Turkish baths in conjunc- 
tion with proper constitutional treatment. In London, Paris, and many of 
the Continental and Eastern cities, Turkish and medicated bathing is pro- 
perly regarded as a remedial agent of great power, while its easy application 
and the comfort it affinds the bather, render it a fovourite remedy with 
both physician and patient. In Dublin, perhaps, more than any other city 
in the world, is tJie use of baths, in any form regarded with a cold and 
passive indifference^ which certainly cannot be due to their want of real merit 
M curative agents, nor yet to any deficiency of appreciative inteUigenee (if I 
may use the exxnression) on the part of the Dublin practitioners, a fact which 
their universal reputation proclaims (!) And yet, that such is in reality ths 
ease, I have upon the authority of one of the most venerable, and at the 
same time, illustrious practitioners in Dublin or any other city.*' 

Assuming, then, that 'Hhe most yenerable and illustrious prac- 
titioner'' is correct in his opinion, and that "the cold and passive 
indifference of Dublin practitioners'' to the Bath is not due to 
any want of real merit on the part of the Bath as a curative 
agent, but really does result from a "deficiency of appreciative 
intelligence" on their part. Observe how their apologist seeks 
to excuse this deficiency : — 

* * I regard the present apathy of the profession on the subject not to any 
hostility upon their part to the use of baths grounded upon physiological 
<ur scientific data, but to the fact, that up to the present^ the sutjeet has never 
been brought under their observation, nor, I presume, are the majority 
Aware that there is an establishment in Dublin at present second to non« 
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in the United Kingdom, And where every facility is aflbrded for folly te«t* 
ing the yalne of the different descriptions of haths.*' 

This excuse for Dublin practitioners, that '' up to the present'' 
—that is, until the opening of the Maison de Sainte^ with Dr. 
N. J. Butler as Physician — the subject of Baths had not been 
brought under their obserration is, of course, quite consistent 
with the establishment of extensive medicated and other Baths 
by the late Sir Arthur Clarke, If .D., nearly half a century ago, 
to which, in L660, was added a Turkish Bath, and that the 
establishment then appealed to the Dublin practitioners, bringing 
under their observation "the improved Turkish or Hot-air 
Bath ; the Vaporarium, or Russian Yapour Chamber ; the Aro- 
maticum, or Medicated Yapour Bath; the Metallicum, or 
Chalybeate, Iodine, Mercurial, and Antimonial Baths ;" besides 
a number of others. And it is also consistent with the fact, 
that, in 1861, the splendid Turkish Baths in Lincoln Place were 
opened under the superintendence of Dr. Barter, and have been 
in full operation ever since. If, then, the Dublin practitioners 
are as " cold and passively indifferent*' to the unintentional sa- 
tire of their apologist, as they have been deficient in " appreci- 
ative intelligence" respecting the Bath, then, indeed, their 
'* apathy" must be hoplessly stolid and incorrigible. 

But as regards the cases reported, the first is one of chronic 
rheumatism of nine yea/r^ standing :-^ 

** He was sent to me for the purpose of taking a course of Turkish 
baths, by an eminent provincial practitioneTf who had previously treated him 
with all the reputed specifies for the disease. When he submitted himself 
for examination before entering the bath, the following were the most pro. 
ininent symptoms he presented— his face was thin and drawn, of an ashy 
hae» and cadaverons expression. The tongae was slightly swollen, 
covered with a thick creamy for, and deeply fissured. The stomach was 
distended with gas, and the parieties of the abdomen boggy; action of the 
heart extremely feeble bnt normal; pnlse at wrist almost imperceptible. 
Be complained ol great huuutnde, loss of appetite, constant headache, and 
stiffiiess of the back of the neck, extending upwards to the base of the 
skull, while the pains in his loins, hip, and knee-joints rendered locomo- 
tion an exceedingly difficult and painful operation. After ^he second bath, 
Jke felt much improved in his general conditim. The stiffiMSS in hie Mtk 
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^•Dtfhe^, be eoncfhiaed \tm of Iw i wtariw , aai kk ifylite 
JEaeooraflf ed by so good ft Lesg iiuua g, ke fenercsed, mad. mfUr m *Mcrt 
0/ CfHiy eight BatA9y he wcs quiU ecutttdeueni, bemg lUe to attend to Ids 
<vdi]uu7 Avocations with a restored appetite, and an increase of mnaealBr 
ilre&gth, and an inmnmity from pain, wloch mabVd him from not being- 
Mm to hol/ble more than a few perches ai a time, t^ walk a d iat ame e cf skt 
mUe* withf/ut the ilighttei feeling of fatigue. He eontinaed in the enjoj- 
ment of good health np to a e<'>aple of months ago, when he wns exposed 
to a whole daj^s rain, got his clothes thoroo^ilj saturated, and, as a 
natnra] eon.s^|qence, an attack of acute rfaeomatism, from which he ha» 
aot yet completely recoTered." 

This case ha? nothing worthy of reporting about it for Hydropa- 
thic practitioners, as it is their daily ayocation to treat such casea^ 
▼iz, — ffimple disease, easily snbdnable in the first instance^ made 
chronic by drugging, and then, after years of protracted suffer* 
ing, readily yielding to the powerful agency of the Eatfa, which, 
in this instance, appears to have been solely relied on, without 
any dragging at all. Not so, however, in the second case, which 
is described as ''an excellent example oi psoriasis inveterata — 
that is an inveterate form of scaly eruptiye skin disease, known 
as " European leprosy :*' — 

**Evftry pait of hiH body, except the scalp, was the seat of the disease, 
bnt it had Hch;rt«;d the lower extremities as the particular field for its de* 
prcdfltioTis — from the knee of each leg to the sole of the foot was one mass- 
of rll8oa»ed cuticle. In many places fissures of great depth and extent 
existfid, and cornrnnnicaied an aspect at once repulsive and alarming to the 
limbM. Upon tho riglit leg also two small, but deep, and unhealthy look- 
ing ulcfjra had formed, and these I found most difficult to heal. I com- 
menced treatment by ordering him a Turkish Bath, which cleanses the 
■kin and rids it of all extraneous or effete matter more effectually than any 
other a^ont with wliich I am acquainted, and b)j80 doing prepares it for ike 
application of more npecijic remedies (I). I then ordered him to take 
sulphural of potash bath every day for a fortnight, and at the same time I 
pi-0Hcrilu5d four drops of the liq. arsenicalis three times daily after food. 
Ileforo tho expiration of the fortnight, during which he had a bath every 
day. he was very much improved in every respect." 

Hero wo have ''an excellent example" of what patients have to 
expect, who confide themselves to enlightened scientific practi- 

aZte\^^;.^^.^' ^'- ^^^^^^' '''^ ^^ ^^°^^^°^ Hydropathia 
-5 ^ wim their poisonous "pharmaceutical filth"— attempting 
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to undo with their drugs what Nature is endeavouring to effect 
through the simple agency of the Bath. The poison of the 
arsenic and potash was, to some extent, neutralised and speedily 
eliminated from the system by taking the Bath daily ; but this 
was attended with a more or less exhaustive effect on the system, 
and necessarily retarded recovery. But, of course, medical 
Physiology, Therapeutics, and logic, all combine in ascribing 
recovery to the potash, arsenic, and nitrate of silver, which was 
"passed pretty freely over the surface," to further irritate the 
diseased cuticle and vesicles ! The patient, however, got nearly 
well in spite of the poisons poured into him ; went away; and 
in three months returned, when the disease ** had assumed somo 
of its former virulence,*' 

**I at once adopted the same treatment that had before proved so 
saccessfnl, with the exception, that I alternated the aulphuret of potash with 
iodine and sulphur vapour-baths. The happiest results followed the adop> 
tion of this plan, and he is now again making rapid and certain strides 
towards convalescence. I should have mentioned that before he consulted 
mey he had been about nine months illy and had been pronounced incurable 
by more than one practitioner,''^ 

Enlightened practitioners ! and what a sensible patient ! Theso 
cases, however, show what the Bath is capable of doing, even 
when ignorantly and unskilfully employed by Drug Doctors who 
defile its simplicity and purity, and thwart its salubrious and 
curative action by administering their noxious compounds. We 
need only repeat what we said before, that it is open to patients 
to select one system of treatment or the other, according as their 
intelligence may dictate ; but if they have sense enough to adopt 
the Hydropathic, let them take ordinary precautions to ensure 
its proper administration, and not ally it with poisonous drug . 
practice to counteract its beneficial effects. As for the manner 
in which these cases are reported, they have certainly enabled 
US to comprehend more clearly than we did what Sir John Forbes 
intended to convey when he said — ** The scribblers of the pro- 
fession are a true plague : they fill the journals with cases, the 
truth of which is often questionable, and when not questionable, 
are so imperfectly narrated as to be useless. The object aimed 
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•t hj them is a iiiori and yahiekts notoietj." — BrUiih mnd 
Foreign Mtdieal Smet^, roL xxi. p., 445. 

Am for the ralphnr-yapaiir l)ath employed in thia case, it wai^ 
if not pontively injurionsy at least utterly wcnthleee^ aa legBidm 
the sulphiir. The medical prc^efleioa have long laboured undar 
the grossest delusions on the sabject of ''medioated hatha.'' 
They have f avonred them^ because they thought it was within 
their power to impregnate at will the body with the poisons 
composing the baths, whexeas, in some instances^ the poisons 
used nev&r enter the body at all ; and in every case where benefit 
is derived from such a form of bath, it is from the J3mU, and 
not from the Medication, 

Dr. Bobert McDonnell, Surgeon to Stevens' Hospital, tells 
his students that the calomel- vapour bath is a deception, for 
that calomel is not absorbed by the skin. He says :— - 

** When I was a student I frequently ordered, under the direction of 
the late Dr. Hatton, calomel ointment for the treatment of psoriasis md 
lepra, not syphilitic. Those who were acquainted with the practice of this 
•eminent surgeon, will remember that he frequently prescribed an ointment 
eonsisting of one drachm of calomel to an ounce of lard, to be freely rab- 
bed over the surface of the body in such cases. I was struck by the fact 
that this mercurial preparation, so actiye when g^yen internally, never 
mercurialized when nibbed over the akin in the form of ointment. I have 
known pounds of it to be used — rubbed in in ounces daily over the entire 
body — but I never knew a case to be salivated by it. Later, when turaiiig 
my attention more to the subject which at present occupies us, I found 
that mercurialization did not follow even the very frequent use of the calomel 
vapour-bat h^jproYided the patient did not let his head into the vapour and 
inhale the sublimated calomel. When a patient leaves the calomel vapour^ 
bathf if we eerape the surface and examine what has been there deposited in 
the microscope^ we find the sublimated calomel in crystals — a form ill adapted 
lor cutaneous absorption. 

*'ln fact, so convinced am I that under ordinary circumstances the 
cutaneous absorption of calomel does not take place, that although I have 
so love for it, yet, so far as regards fear of mercurialisation, I should nol 
snind spending a month up to my neck in a sack of calomel. How is il 
then that the calomel bath has been found to do so much good 9 

'* It is, gentlemen, simply the vapour-bath acting hen^ially on a malady 
which tends to get well of itself ^Medical Press and Circular, March 26, 1868. 

And the same is equally true of all Mineral baths : any good 
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derived from them is due solely to the heat of the water, and 
not to any poisonons substanoe wiiii which they may be impreg^ 
nated; 

It is not to be expected that objections to the Bath will be 
snddenly overcome, or, that when ashamed to giye open ex* 
pression to them, the " subtle semors " of the profession will 
be less active in carrying on their oppo8iti<m in private to the 
great detriment of patients who consider they can safely repose- 
confidence in the rectitude and soundness of such advisers. 
The progress of the Bath will be in proportion to the intelligence- 
of the public,* and every year is accumulating a mass of 
authoritative evidence in its favour. 

As it is, any practitioner who ill advisedly disparages the- 
Bath without having deigned to study its properties and test its 
merits, only exposes his own incapacity — his own palpable un- 
fitness to be entrusted with the care of what is so valuable ta 
mankind as the possession of sound health. The ablest 
practitioners who have studied the Bath, bear unequivocal 
testimony in its fisivonr. It is only among the self-sufficient 
and the self-contented, the indolent and the presumptuously 
ignorant, that its general merits are questioned or denied. 

Dr. Samuel Jeafferson, in his address, as President of the 
British Medical Association, at the annual meeting of that body 
in 1865, gave his experience of the Bath as far as it had ex- 
tended : — ** My own experience,** he said, "is as yet too- 
limited to warrant my speaking largely on the subject of the 
Turkish Bath, but it is fair to state that the doubts and anxieties 
with which I first regarded it have greatly subsided, and it con- 
tinues to gain my confidence,*^ . 

We are not aware of any medical gentleman having candidly 
investigated the merits of the Bath, so as to be enabled to base 
his judgment on experience, who did not, like Dr. Jeafferson, 
find his doubts and anxieties subside, and his confidence in ita 
efficacy, as a therapeutic agent, continue to increase in propor- 
tion as his experience became more enlarged and matured. 

There are, however, some respectable practitioners who 
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^willingly allow that the Bath does possess great merits in iUi 
applicability to some particular forws of disease, but whose 
minds are imbued with speculative apprehensions respecting its 
safety in certain cases. An indefinite and undefinable dread is 
felt, that dangerous consequences might possibly result from its 
use, and while such a feeling exists it is only natural to expect 
that it should be shared, to a large extent, by the public All 
such apprehensions, however, arise from the want of sufficient 
experience. It was experience alone that, for example, inspired 
a rational practical confidence in the use of chloroform, and in 
like manner, it is only experienco that can make practitioners 
and patients acquainted with the value and safety of the Bath. 
Experience will teach that objections have been urged against 
its use, which are altogether of a visionary character, and have 
arisen from a careful investigation of its properties and uses not 
having been practically instituted. One iU-informed person 
-conveys to another equally ill-informed his imaginary appre-> 
hensions, which are thus retailed in society until they come to 
be regarded aa established facts. In this way error is 
propagated, and doubts and anxieties created, which can only 
be removed by the diffusion of sound knowledge derived from 
the calm investigations and successful results of experience. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Mydropathy in Disease — Illustrative cases — Dr. James Wilson^ Dr. 
Oriffithj Dr. Bennett ^ etc, ^ etc, — Medical men the most apprecia- 
tive Hydropathic patients — The Bath in Croup ^ contrasted with 
Drug -practice — The Bath in all Infantile Disease y and as a 
means of saving young life — His Bath a domestic necessity, 

Db. James Wilson was the first English physician who, attracted 
by the fame of Priessnitz, visited Grafenburg, and subsequently 
introduced and established Hydropathy in England. He says 
in the preface to his most instructive work on the Water Cur 



*' I had long suffered from iU-health; for after an onnsnally long pro- 
fessional education at home and on the continent, devoting myself to it as 
my great pleasure, as well as my business, I entered at once, without 
sufficient rest, on a rather large private practice, and, at the end of ten 
yeai*8, had become diseased myself. 

'* This pathological condition consisted in chronic inflammation of the 
duodenum^ a congested liver, nervous df/spepsia^ and psoriasis, with frequent 
uttacks of neuralgia — an inveterate complication which scientific medical 
men know to be all but incurable, and quite 90 by any exclusive medicinal 
measures, 

** Finding no permanent relief ^m the best medical advice, combined 
with nearly three years continental travel, when I was first told of the bold 
and comprehensive treatment, which a man without any professional 
education had ventured to make upon the human body, mainly by the ap- 
plication of pure water, my informants seemed to consider that Uiey were 
less citing a great discovery in remedial art, than a new instance of the 
audacity of empirics and the credulity of mankind. I had reason to think 
differently, and had often contemplated the possibility of a rational system 
of hydro-therapeutics. 

" Soon after my matriculation at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1825, 
having already studied some years at a large hospital, I heard from the 
lips of one of the greatest Professors of the day, the following remarkable 
words : — * Jf men knew how to use water ^ so as to elicit all the remedial results 
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which it it capable of producing^ it would 6c worth all other remediec pui 
together,'' Knowing snfficientlj the grounds upon which Dr. Macartnej 
made this assertion, and coming from one who was then my Magnos Apollo, 
it made a more indelible impression, perhaps, than it did on anj other of 
his hearers ; and now, after the lapse of many years, I heard of a Hon* 
professional man attempting to solve the problem indicated in the dictmft 
of one of our most profound physiologists and best teachers. I did not 
hesitate to proceed at once to investigate those pretensions, and put them 
to the pro<^ in my own person, for a period exceeding a year." 

Now, what was the result of the experiment ? Why, " at 
the end of three months^ treatment,^^ says Dr. Wilson, *' leoukT 
tcM twenty tntles, and eat hard cow hu/with any man I ** And 
after remaining more than a year at Grafenhurg, undergoing the 
system and studying it, he returned, he says, " in as perfect 
health as I had eter enfoyed" But when he spoke of introducini^ 
the system into England, he says, "few medical men woM ef>en 
listen to me, or disease the rationale of the system; and, without 
exception, all my friends in the profession sought to dissuade me^ 
irom the iindertaking.'' Happily, however, he was not dis- 
suaded, and he has lived to see scientific Hydropathy established 
with a success that was not to be drecuned of when he com* 
menced his enlightened labours. 

Dr. Wilson mentions a fact which is worthy of coiisideration 
by the public at large. He says, " my best patients have often 
been retired medical men — acute, learned, and experienced-- p^ 
men mature in judgment and in years — ^men sufficiently clear- 
sighted to see the errors and inefficiency of the old system of the 
drwy-treatment of chronic disease, and too independent and too 
honest not to hail an ally of the healing art, come in what guise, 
under what name, from what quarter it might." Is this not 
significant? It consists with the experience of every gentleman 
who has Bad extensive Hydropathic experience; and ought not 
the knowledge of such a fact make the public reflect on th^ 
merits of the two systems? 

After the Bath had been established by Dr. Barter in Ireland, 
among the first who took it up in England was a retired medical 
gentleman, Dr. George Witt; and it was in his private Bath ^ 
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Xondon, erected 1858, that Erasmus "Wilson says, " I first took 
rank as a bather," and obtained that knowledge which led him 
to declare its establishment *' a boon to humanity." In like 
manner the most zealous and the ablest advocates of the Bath, 
as of Hydropathy generally, have been medical gentlemen who, 
as a sort of forlorn hope, after protected suffering, and the utter 
failure of all drug treatment to afford relief, were induced to 
make trial of its curative properties. In this way, Dr. Griffith 
relates, in one of his able and useful publications on the Bath, 
that he first became acquainted with its merits. He says : — 

** He sought the benefit of the Bath, after being reduced to an 
•emaciated and enfeebled state by a conrse of drag-treatment prescribed by 
4m eminent Dublin Physician, and never can feel sufficiently grateful for 
the benefits received from it." He says, *'his experience of the various 
remedies for rheumatism and rhenmatic gont has been no slight one, com. 
prising as it does, the trial on several occasions, of almost every drag-remedy 
in the Pharmacopoeia, nsnally prescribed forthose diseases ; from colchicom, 
hydriodide of potassium, bark and ammonia, down to Dover's powder, 
lemon joice, and iron ; bat until he made ttse of the Bath, the delight and 
€r\foyment of perfect health had been for years unknown to him" 

Dr. E. Haughton, who has -written with much ability on 

the Bath, and has had a large experience as a Hydropathic 

physician, said in 1867: — 

** He was sixteen years ago a patient in that establishment (St. Anne's), 
long before Dr Barter had thought of the Turkish Bath ; and during that 
time he directed his attention to hydropathy and to the value of tempera- 
ture. Ani/ measure of health which he now efy'oyed^ he attributed to the 
treatment Tie received from Br Barter. Of course he had consulted medical 
doctors and physicians of the town where he lived, and he had the best 
advice gratuitously, being a medical student; nevertheless they did not 
succeed in doing him any good, but hydropathy did," 

Dr. Wollaston, who served in the Medical Staff of the Army 

during the Eussian war, says : — 

** In my professional attendance on the sick, I contracted a severe attad^ 
-of fever, which nearly proved fatal. After having partially recovered, by 
the skill and zeal of my medical friends, Dr Delmege and Dr Galder, of 
the 47th Regiment — ^whose names I cannot forbear mentioning — ^I was in- 
whined to try a Turkish Bath, notwithstanding my debility, I laboureil 
imder severe hepatic disease and jaundice, followed by aedema of the legi^ 

T 
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- and abdominal dropsy. I confess that the first Bath was somewhat diffi*^ 
cult to bear, owing to the exhaostion which attended my illness. After-^ 
wards I greatly enjoyed the Bath, and each sueeesstve one made me feef 
freeher and freaher^ till they materially altered the whole character of my 
illness. The copious perspiration gaye me immense relief. My skin, wliidi> 
had been hot, dry, parched-up, and irritable, now became cool, soft, and 
pleasant; the cuticle peeled off the whole body like the desquamation from 
scarlet fever : I had the pleasure of renewing the whole surface of the bodj,, 
as if I had been moulting. The new cuticle was as smooth as velyet, and 
the organ of touch extremely sensitiye, but not at all painful. The biliaiy 
secretions gradually returned, the absorbent system, heightened into action* 
removed the dropsy from the abdomen and extremities, and the general 
functions improved : I slept better, and my appetite became keen. I wiU 
venture to assert most distinctly that I experienced more benefit from a con^ 
tinuance of the Bath on alternate days than I derived from all other medicines 
put together i and that I ou>e my life to the Turkish Bath,*^ 

This is the usual story the medical supporters and adyocates 
of the Bath have to relate, and a large volume might be filled 
with similar experience and testimony; but we will only give 
the latest case that has come under our notice. It is that of 
Dr. Bennett, who has had charge of the Dispensary District of 
Bruff, in the County of Limerick, Ireland, for more than 
a quarter of a century. He wrote, ^^ I owe my life to the Bath, 
which I look upon as the greatest adjunct to Medical Science 
that ever was discovered.'* Like others, he was prejudiced 
against the Bath, for it ran counter to all his professional 
training and practice; yet, as a forlorn hope, he had recourse to 
it in 1867, and now lives in the enjoyment of good health. lu 
a letter to Dr. Barter, he says: — 

*' You pronounced what I now know to be a most perfedUy correct anci 
most accurate diagnosis of the disease from which I had been suffering for 
the last ten months, the last two of which were to me the most trying, 
with unmitigated never-ceasing pain day or night — the result of recedent 
gout ; and although I did all in my power to obtain relief, having consulted 
the heads of my profession both in Cork and Dublin— men of learning 
and scientific attainments, who I knew felt a lively interest in my recoveiy 
and welfare, yet it was aU to no purpose. 

" At the request of many friends, and as a dernier resort ^ I consented — 
although prejudiced against it— to consult you, having been informed by 
some medical friends that, from the debilitated stat^ under which I laboured 
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^-being reduced in weight seven sttme in ten months — as surs as I got into 
m Turkish Bath I might not expect to come out alive, 

** To my snrprise at mj first interview, 70a exphiined to me how tho 
Hot-air Bath, so far from weakening the system or increasing the debility, 
which no doubt was veiy great in my case, gave strength, yigor, and health 
to the constitution, and that I might not take one but two in the day." 

Dr. Bennett then relates how he had to be assisted into his 
first Bath, but after taking only two, his strength returned so 
wonderfully that he " was able to walk without any assistance 
at all, and passed a most comfortable night, free firom pain, for 
the first time during the last two months of his illness." And, 
he adds, " after an extensive practice of nearly forty years, I 
ought to be able to form a rational opinion, and come to a fair 
and just conclusion as to the utility of the Bath." That opinion, 
to his credit, Dr. Bennett has conveyed to the public in able 
lectures on the Bath, and he has adopted it in his own practice 
with most successful results. One case of a very fatal disease, 
which he succeeded in immediately arresting, is deserving of 
notice, as it admirably illustrates the material difference be- 
tween Physic and Hydropathic practice, and it was the first in 
which he applied the principle of the Bath. 

Croup is a disease that makes sad havoc among children. 
It has baffled the art and skill of the Faculty for ages. 
Kapoleon, in the hope of staying its ravages among the young 
generation, appointed a Medical Commission in 1807 to investi- 
gate its nature, and devise, if possible, some mode of treatment 
that might be efficacious in arresting the progress of a malady 
that almost decimated the population ; and yet it is a disease 
susceptible of simple and easy cure by rational means. It is 
an infiammation of the throat which extends through all the 
branches of the bronchial tubes; a membraneous substance is 
formed in the throat, which, with muscular contraction, renders 
breathing difficulty ulceration takes place, the inflammation ex- 
tends to the membrane of the lungs, the cellular substance of 
the lungs becomes distended with poisonous accumulations, and 
if the patient does not die of sufibcation, his fate is consummated 
by blood poisoning. 
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Kow, tbe combined wisdom of all the Medical Faculties in 
Europe could only find out modes of treating this disease that 
necessarily tended to increase its mortality. Such Drugs as 
Calomel, Tartar Emetic, James' Powder, Castor Oil, Tartans^ 
Antimony, Antimonial Solution, Ammonia, and Burnt Brand^y 
with Blood-letting by lancet and leeches, constituted the chief 
arrows in the quiver of physic with which to combat this dis- 
ease. But there was another device — hronchotomyy or cutting a 
hole in the larynx for the patient to breathe through, whieh, 
says Surgeon Porter, *' for a single suceessftd case there ai« a 
thousand to the contrary ! I have performed the operation my- 
self on the child, and have seen it frequently done by oHiani, 
and in no one case ha^ tite life of the patient been saved, I have 
known and heard of it often, but never understood that it pro- 
duced a recovery." — Oheervatione on the Stfrgicai Pathology of 
ike Larynx^ ete, 

Now, this formidable disease yields almost instaneouslj to 
the Bath, and no child of ordinary vitality need ever die ofO-^ 
when deaths do occur, as we said of Pevers, in cases where the 
system, before the attack commenced, possessed recuperative 
vitality, those deaths, be assured, are to be accredited not to 
the disease, but to mal-treatment. When a proper Bath can- 
not be obtained promptly, the next best thing to do is to inu 
provise one, for which purpose small cast metal bars are usedi. 
They are easily heated, and placed under a chair in which, the 
patient is properly seated, as in Dr. Bennett's case. He writes : 

** Bruff, Feb. 5, 1868. — You wiU be glad to learn that I had a great 
Buccess last night in ihe use of Hot-air. A gentleman in my neighbonp* 
hood had his dearest child, a boy of 15 years, seized with cronp at 5 o'clock 

yesterday morning, when Dr. was sent for, gave him tartar emetic 

solution, applied six leeches, and next a blister. Hie breathing beeoming 
worse, with constant stridolons cronping, his mother sent for me. Beiforo 

I arrired, Dr. told his father the boy could not survive more than a 

few hours. 

** On my arrival, although he could neither drink nor speak, his pnlse 
was perceptible. Fortunately I brought my iron bars with me, and ^ ^ 
them made red-het in the kitchen range. I got my patient placed en a 
cane-bottomed chair, coyered round with blankets, wid in twenty tn4^T i^ 
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htA him in a profase perspiration. I then had a blanket nmg ont in boil- 
ing water, had him dashed over with tepid water, and rubbed, then rolled 
him in the blanket, and placed him in bed, with a jar of hot water to his 
feet, where he continued sweating till six o'clock this morning, taking oc- 
casional drinks of cold water. 

** Finding the heat and sweating becoming rather oppressive, I changed 
him irom the blanket to a hot sheet, and, to mj great delight, he was as red 
m a rose, his breathing became tranquil, and he was able to drink freely^ 

Dr. openly and honestly declared he would become a convert to the 

Hydropathic treatment after such an unexpected event. The patient slept 
for three hours without the slightest difficulty in breathing, and I left re- 
joioiog in a grand recovery, as all agreed. The father shed tears with joy» 
and the mother looked on me as a messenger &om God to save her darling 
boy." — Extract from letter to JDr, Barter, 

Now, the rationale of this treatment is very simple, indeed. 
There is no mystery about it, and it at once appeals to common 
sense. From the rapid extension of throat inflammation the 
function of Respiration was dangerously impaired. The patient 
could neither exhale the poisonous waste of the system, nor in- 
hale a sufficient quantity of oxygen to purify the blood. Eatcd 
consequences rapidly follow when such a state of things is per- 
mitted to continue. The lung circulation, as the great purifying 
process for the blood, was arrested ; and, instead of being thrown 
out of the system, the poisonous waste was thrown back into the 
general circulation to disturb and derange every function of the 
whole economy, and, without relief, death was merely a ques- 
tion of a few hours. 

But the relief aflfbrded was immediate on the induction of 
perspiration, by which the blood was brought rapidly to the 
surface of the whole hody, and its poison eliminated through 
the awakened energies of skin action. In such cases the skin, 
as '^ an assistant apparatus of the Ixmgs," largely performs the 
function of the lungs. By this free circulation of the blood on 
the surface, its purification was not only promoted, but the con- 
gestion that was weakening the vital functions of the whole 
intem£il organism was relieved, simidtaneously with which the 
inflammation, the congestion of the throat was acted on, the 
breathing improved, and nature aided to exercise with greater ' 
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freedam and power her own cnnitiTe eneigieB. AH Hob is ex- 
cesnTel J fhnple and natural, tboa^^ it is not to be met wifli im 
eoUege lectaies, nor in Brag aystons of practice. 

Bnt obserre the common sense of the opposite oonrae of 
treatment that does omsist with edkge teaching, and does 
comber ponderous Tohimes of practice. Tartar emetie is s 
nauseous poison^ that has been administered for hundreds of 
years in the hope that, by producing a sickening rerulaiony in- 
temal inflammation might be abated. But the sense of its ad- 
ministration isy that at the yeiy time the blood is beoomiog 
rapidly poisoned a new poison is thrown in to accelerate the 
work of death ! — ^not alone by adding new poison to the blood, 
but by imposing an additional tax on the yital eneigy of the 
patient to resist it ! Then to further impair and weaken Tital 
fbroe, at the moment when it is most required, bleeding is r&> 
sorted to — an expedient that deprives the putient of the very 
fluid which, as Carpenter says, is the pabulum wUm for tha 
whole system! And then to torture, tax, and exhaust stiU 
more the failing energies of the vital economy, blistering must 
be employed to destroy the very organism destined by Nature 
to assist the lungs in such an extremity, and through the unim- 
paired medium of which the whole internal organism can be 
readily reached and acted on, when proper means are employed* 
If, in fact, human ingenuity was anxious to devise a course of 
treatment that would accelerate the fatal termination of the 
disease, no better means could be resorted to than those we have 
described, and which, for generations, have received the appro- 
bation of the Faculty in the delusive hope of curing it ! 

Croup is a disease which is peculiar to the young, and a few 
words may be said here concerning all '^ Infantile diseases/' as 
they are called, measles. Hooping-cough, convulsions, etc., etc. 
In all cases drugs of ant/ kind, in any form, or in any quantily 
should never be given to children. It is little short of murder 
to do so, more especially when mercurial preparations are used, 
for no human knowledge or foresight can calculate on what 
mischief may follow. "Don't drug your children for your most 
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friendly Apothecary/' was the sound advice giyen by Sir Philip 
Orampton tS a mother; and almost equally pernicious with 
drugging is the custom of bathing as generally followed, and of 
swathing in flannels. The shrewd sense of the late William 
Dargan — ^the greatest practical benefactor his country oyer gave 
birth to — ^when asked on one occasion, what in his opinion 
would be the best way to improve the social condition of Ire- 
land, tersely replied — ''Edficate the mothers," and volumes of 
sound practical wisdom lie in the sententious observation. 

Not one mother in a thousand, no, nor in ten thousand, is 
|iractically fitted to rear and develope healthy children in con* 
Bistency with the laws of Nature. What between their own 
ignorance of the laws of health, the habits and prejudices pro- 
verbial among the nurse class, and the prescriptions of the 
Doctor or Apothecary with their soothing syrups and alcoholic 
poisons, the wonder is not that one half the children bom into 
the world are destroyed before completing their tenth year, but 
by what means two-thirds of the remaining half contrive to 
escape; and this more particularly applies to town populations, 
AS well as to children in the middle and higher ranks of society. 
** While my old nurse was with me, the child's feet were always 
oold, because she insisted upon covering them up with socks; 
but now that I leave them- exposed to the air, they are con- 
stantly warm," was the remark of an observant mother, and 
what is true of the feet, applies with even greater force to the 
functions of the skin of the whole body. 

Th6 custom usually followed in bathing or washing children 
is radically wrong, and when the constitution is delicate the 
process is generally destructive, for it debilitates and cherishes 
a tendency to cold and internal congestions which pass under 
the generic term Convulsions, Heat is an essential to the growth 
and healthful development of all young organizations, but the 
sensation of heat imparted by warm water has its reaction in 
oold, and is essentially different from the animal heat which 
nourishes and invigorates the body. It is from within and not 
from ivitkoutihai such heat must be generated, and the best 
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means by which that generation can be effected is by the health* 
fnl circnlation of the blood, which inyolves a healthful condi* 
tion of skin organism, while in no way can the skin be main* 
tained in snch pnrity and tone as by the genial action of the- 
Hot-air Bath. It does nothing more than keep the cutaneous 
surface in a wholesome state; and, this done, J^ature works her 
own purposes with the internal economy. 

^^ It is impossible to avoid the conclusion," observes Erasmus 
WUson, ** that the close clothing of the body from the moment 
of birth, and the continuance of the process throughout our 
lives, must tend to prevent the proper and healthy development 
of the skin, and also to debilitate it; and that the opposite 
oourse, of exposing the skin to the air, and promoting its natural 
fimctiona hy means of the Bathj must have the contrary effect of 
hardening and strengthening the skin, and rendering its functions 
more perfect.'' And, again, he says: — " In a word, the habit 
of clothing the body, of keeping it shut out from the air and 
from the light, weakens the nerves of the skin, and consequently 
the natural and healthy sensibility of the organ. The little boy 
hred in the Bath complains of no hurt when he is accidentally^ 
struck, or when he tumbles; and that which would be a punish- 
ment to another boy is none to him." The fondness thai 
ohUdren accustomed to the Bath have for it, and the marvellous 
effect it produces on delicate, sickly infanta, when judiciously 
administered, demonstrates how in accordance its action is with 
l^ature's laws. It is an easy and certain means of strengthen- 
ing the constitution of delicate children — it educates, trains the 
skin to withstand climatic changes, and thus prevents chills^ 
colds, and an array' of evil consequences — and, above all, it 
ooimteracts or eradicates, as nothing else can do, inherited pro- 
clivities to disease, which are the penalties of past transgressions 
of K'ature's laws. 

There are few houses now built for the occupation of the^ 
middle classes in which there is not some sort of provision made 
for bathing — some apartment that is not satirically designated 
*^ the Bath-room." But a trough for warm water, or a siiowec* 
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batfa, is a burlesque on batbing; and oould tbe balance of good 
and eyil produced by suob batbing be truly ascertained, tbere 
can be no doubt that tbe latter would largely preponderate. 
Erery bouse sbould possess a proper Hot-air Batb, whicb com* 
bines tbe advantages of being tbe most bealtbfiil, tbe most use- 
ful, and tbe most economical. 

Healthful^ because it purifies and invigorates tbe functional 
life of cbildbood, assists materially in tbe development of 
mecbanical grovrtb, and exercises a most beneficial infiuence 
over mental dispositions by its sootbing action on tbe nervous 
system. It developes in tbe infant system an increased power 
to pass witb safety and ease, if not with perfect impunity, 
through the ordeal of what are known as Infantile diseases^ 
which the majority of people believe that children mmt take, 
but not one of which a child shoM take if Nature's laws were 
observed. 

Useful, because in the Hot-air Bath there is also combined all 
that is beneficial in the warm water and shower baths, and that, 
too, in a way that when used their action cannot be otherwise 
than salubrious — the action of the hot-air on the skin precluding 
any danger from cold douching, but biaking it very enjoyable 
and healthful. *' In the exclusive, combined, or alternate use 
ot stimulants and sedatives, ^^ says Dr. James "Wilson, ''consists 
the whole * art and mystery' of Physic ;" and for young life, 
more especially, there is nothing in Nature to compare with the 
stimulating and sedative influence of Temperature judiciously 
employed. 

Economical^ because the cost of a hot-air bath, with all 
proper conveniences, need not exceed that of an ordinary bath- 
room, while, ii properly constructed, it can be made available for 
many domestic uses. It will afford a constant and plentiful 
supply of hot water for household purposes ; while, as a drying- 
room, the convenience it affords can only be appreciated by those 
who have had experience of it. The annual expenditure caused 
in the generality of families by doctors' fees and ''pharmaceutical 
filth," with which children are soothed into the grave, wouli 
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not only pay good interest on the cost of constracting and 
maintaining an excellent Bath^ but leaye a good balance; so 
thaty as far as mere money is concerned — ^to say nothing of the 
wealth that lies in health — Nature in this, as in all instances, 
has economy on her side. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

The Bath fahely represented as a panacea — Its true merits-'-^ 
Curable and Inetlrahle Disease — Drugging and Hydropathy 
contrasted — Illmtrative cases — Skin Diseases, 

The allegation that the Bath is advocated as a panacea for all 
diseases^ we have more than once referred to as totally unfounded; 
but it is one that is sneeringly whispered about in society by 
Physic practitioners ; and small minds fancy they are uttering 
something remsirkably smart and clever, when they parrot the 
jeering remark — *' Oh ! you know the bath will cure every- 
thing!'' It is the Drug-school alone that ostensibly profess 
to have a specific for every complaint: no Hydropathist of 
character would practise any such scandalous quackery. He 
knows too well that there are incurable diseases as well as 
curable — that, as we have explained, people are bom into the 
world with different organisms, destined to endure, if nothing 
whatever interfered with them, for shorter or longer periods of 
time — bom with organic defects, with transmitted disease, or 
predispositions thereto, and possessing a given amount of vitality 
from which many things may combine to subtract, but to which 
no human art or skill can add. 

Hence there necessarily are incurable diseases which no 
human skill can combat, but to accelerate their fatal termina- 
tion human presumption, ignorance, and quackery, can do, and 
does do much. Yet it is even in such diseases that the Bath is 
enabled, in codj unction with an enlightened Hygiene, to afford 
substantial assistance ; and the reader, who has followed thus 
far, need not have repeated how the Bath accomplishes this by 
assisting Nature's operations in the healthful regulation of the 
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functions of Nutrition. It was considering the Bath in this- 
rational light that led the late Dr. Madden to regards its intro- 
duction among us as '^ a very great lUsaing to humanity ^^^ and to 
say, truthfully^ " there are few diseases, in my opinion, that might 
not he benefited hy its use J* And it is true ; for when no human 
knowledge, skill, or power can possibly cure disease, its allevia* 
tion is possible, nay, almost always certain, and life is suscept* 
ible of being prolonged by the alleviation of pain ; while by no 
xueans can this be so effectiyely, so easily, and so agreeably ac- 
complished as by the soothing and stimulating properties of the 
Bath, when judiciously employed. 

But far more than three-fourths of all disease are in their 
inception referable to functional derangements, and over these 
the Bath does indubitably exercise a sovereign power whwi 
promptly and skilfully exercised. We have seen how the skin 
is the great medium through which the Bath acts on the internal 
organism ; but the skin itself is subjected to many loathsome 
diseases, and it is to them more particularly we now direct at* 
tention. 

Disorders of the cutaneous organism have their primairy 
source either in (1) inherited scrofulous taint, or in predisposi* 
tions; (2) in the impurities engendered by what is so falsely 
termed " ^oo(? living; *' (3) in a debilitated condition produced 
hy deficient and unwholesome food; (4) in the disturbance of 
healthy functions resulting from other diseases aggravated by 
drugging; (5) in the imperfect action of the skin itself, by which 
its secretions become corrupted, engender parasites, etc. ; and (6) 
in poisonous taints received externally. But it will be observed 
that all these sources culminate in action in one — defective or 
perverted Nutrition, synonymous with want of oxygen in the 
system. 

For the various disorders thus affecting the skin, Nosologists^ 
of course, have fabricated a formidable nomenclature with which 
Pharmacy has more than kept pace by concocting a tenfold 
number of specifics. But it is now almost universally admitted' 
attogmiedical men who have made skin diseases a speciality y 
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that no reliance can be placed on the most famous ding specifics 
'f— indeed, no two specialists agree in the use of the multitude 
of so-called ''remedies " for any one form of disease ! 

Take for instance a very common form of skin disease called 
Prurigo, of which Nosologists distinguish four varieties 
characterised by a thickened and discoloured state of the mem- 
brane, attended by excessive pruritis or itching. '* Wo age, no 
no sex," says Professor A. T. Thompson, '* is exempt from the 
attacks of Prurigo ; it is observed to make its appearance in aU 
seasons, and to find its victims in every rank of life." Again^ 
he says, '' in all its varieties, the itching is intolerable, augment- 
ing in comparative severity according to the age of the patient.* 

*' The causes of the disease, whatever form it assumes," we 
are told, " are obscure." Wow, it is one of the many follies of 
Physic practice to be always speculating about "forms " of this 
and that manifestation of diseased phenomena — ^to be searching 
after ** exciting causes," which is nothing better than trying to 
grasp shadows. This folly, however, leaves ample scope for the 
play of the imagination, and, accordingly, as causes have been 
fancied, so have remedies been conjectured. But with what 
profitable result we may learn from Professor Thompson, who 
candidly says: — " It must be acknowledged that this trouble- 
some affliction often resists ever^ treatment that has been sug^ 
jgededt! " This refers exelvAweVy, however, to Physic treatment. 

A free use, both internally and externally, of the most 
virulent poisons has been resorted to — one set of practitioners 
extolling arsenic, another mercury, some strychnia, others nux- 
vomica; while antimony, iodide of potassium, henbane, colocynth, 
nitrate of potash, and even bleeding to the extent of seventy 
ounces from the arm, have been respectively advocated. All 
these various remedies have been freely experimented with, all 
alike have failed, all contributed more or less to aggravate the 
disease they have proposed to cure, and all have served to swell 
its death-roll ! 

Surgeon J. L. Milton, of St. John's Hospital, London, in 
liis papers On the Treatment of Dieeasee of the Skin, says of 
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Phnigo, that under the yarioiu modes of treatment that Iiaye 

teak resorted to, '* it seems to hare reniUd mfery mUempi to ni9- 

ime its malignity, and, perliapSy there were Mor» ndeideg fioia 

Phirigo than from all other diseases of the skin pot together.'* 

And he is candid enough to saj — 

"I confess my entire ignonmee m to how eod-liTer oil mud stiTdaBbi 
maj act, and it m*y, perlisps, saye some tronble if I mj, onoe for all» fliat 
I am not prepared to offer any explamUion of the action ol medieiiies» for 
tho aimlyle reason that in respect to most of them neihing whaUper is imawm^ 
for certain, and as to doudy conjeetures and cahalutie forms ofspeseh^ I lea:^* 
lh«m to those who like them. I am content to admire at a dintanee th» 
psnon capable of solving soch questions as canses and modes of aistiop, as 
I quite despair of my own ability to do so." — MetUeml Dress tmd CSmftev 
March 11, 1868. 

Yet, in the treatment of skin disease. Surgeon Miltan ha» 
tmdoubtedly made a creditable step in the right direction — he 
has found in the Bath what he vainly looked for in Bnigs^ 
though it is with a timorous dubiety that he employs its power- 
ful and salubrious agency, while he still has a lingering dispo- 
sition to believe that some drug poison may yet be found to 
assist the action of the Bath ! He says : — 

**Bat the Turkish Bath is the thing ; it scarcely ^^/a»^ to do good, and 
is, perhaps, more peculiarly stdted for prurigo than for any other diflftane . 
of the skin. There are many persons in the habit of sponging all orer 
daily, and who, therefore, hare qtdte made np their minds that they require 
90 other kind of purification. They cannot too soon be undeceived as to tks 
efficacy of water used in this way ; it will no more free the skin from 80ot» 
dost, dead scarf skin, and secretion, than mbbing ahorse gently down with 
a soft towel will make his coat glossy. To rid the surface thoroughly of 
tiiese impurities, two things are necessary : free perspiration must be in« 
duced, and the skin must be well rubbed and kneaded. Trainers are well t 

aware of this, and when preparing a man for a fight, make him perspira 
freely, and then rub him down with a hard towel. The yigorous system of 
cleansing adopted in a Turkish bath is more like that used in training than 
any other, and will soon open the eyes of those who put their faith in 
eold sponging only, by bringing away an unexpected quantity of dirty skin. 
As there is no danger to be apprehended from the use of the bath, so long as- 
ihe simple precaution is adopted of not staying in too long at first, and 
always taking the bath on an empty stomach, it can scarcely be overdone, I 
hare known one taken three or four days together without any harm 
arising from it, and should not anticipate any.** — Ibid, 
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Habitual bathers, and those who haye taken the Bath dailjr 

for weeks and months together in chronic disease, will smile at 

Surgeon Milton's expression of confidence, that ''one taken 

three or four days together" is not likely to be productiye of 

any harm ! A little more experience will satisfy him that as- 

the Bath is a strengthening, inyigorating process, its daily ap» 

plication in disease increases its curative power ; and he will 

also learn that there is no form of skin disease in which it can« 

not be advantageously employed, while its regular use is 

prophylactic of them all. He obviously is not yet fully informed 

respecting the essential difference between a hot- water and a. 

hot-air Bath, though he admits a preference for the latter — 

**When it can be used; but when the patient is yery nervoust soffering,. 
or supposed to suffer, from disease of the heart, or subject to fainting \. 
where he resides at a long distance from any establishment or baths of this 
kind, or where expense is an object, the hot bath is our only altematiye, 
and fortunately it is a very good substitute. The water should be at qnite 
ninety-eight or a hundred degrees of Fahrenheit. The patient, so soon as 
he enters the bath, should scmb himself all over with the flesh bmsh, 
lather the affected parts with either the soft soap of the London Phanna- 
eopoeia or Pears*s transparent soap, and then let himself down into the hot 
water, in which he ought not to remain more than three or four minutes. 
Having dried himself thoroughly, he should apply any ointment he may be 
using and dress directly." — Ibid. 

Fears about heart disease we have already disposed of, and 
the Bath, properly administered, guards against nervous agi* 
tation, faintness, etc. But however much better a hot-water 
bath may be than none in skin diseases, it is out of all reason 
to consider it as '' a very good substitute'' for the Hot-air Bath» 
There is simply no " substitute" for it — ^nothing that can act 
as it acts, or that possesses its properties. What it can ac«^ 
complish in disease, no other form of Bath, nor all the 
poisonous agencies in the boundless range of the Materia Mediea 
can accomplish. 

We have already noticed a case of Psoriasis^ or European 
leprosy, which yielded to the Bath when not over skilfully 
employed (page 346), and Surgeon Milton confesses that with 
respect to its treatment by drugs, he " is sceptical with respect 
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to the medicines themselves." He fortifies his scej^iciflm hy a 
high oontinental authoritj, of whom he says : — 

** Hebra breaks loose in one overujhelfhing anathema agminsi fhe dn^ 
recommended for lepra; root and leaf, bark and flower, adds and nUiTiflii. 
sn^linrets and mnriatei, did messes and new-ftai|^ed compounds, are aH 
included nnder one common ban. I^e anthrocokali, which waa to ema 
•eyery disease of the skin, is just as powerless as the Chinese ethiop's 
mineral, or the stibium with which of old the Greek ladies painted their 
eyebrows. I wish some person in this part of the woiid would be as plain 
spdien. There are positiyely hnndreds of remedies teoommended te 
diseases of the skin, of which it is Teiy doubtful whether one was ew 
subjected to such a test as it ought to have gone through before being ad- • 
mitted to the privilege of having a word said in its favour ; yet once it gaina 
« footing there is little chance of getting rid of it. Tear by year tin 
journals and societies help to swell the huge agg^regate of mischief, and 
when an honest investigator like Hebra sets fairly to work to see what wffl 
4o good and what will not, he has to waste years in useless or dsn gerow 
experiments before he can make maiton pette of all this rubbish. Mr. 
Wilson has arranged alphabetically upwards of fifty remedies employed in 
this complaint, every me of them useless or nearly so.** — Ibid,t Mareh 26. 

But while Hebra uses arsenic internally^ he adopts means 
to neutralise its poison as much as possible. He has in fiMt 
taken a leaf out of the practice-book of Hydropathy, and thus 
applies the knowledge he has acquired: — 

*' Hebra uses arsenic internally in all the usual modes of giving it, but 
he also places great reliance upon external means, the principle of whieh 
seems to be a method very like that employed by Priessnitz. The patieiU 
is packed in a wet linen sheets over which are laid a thick doubled blanket and 
a waterproof covering. He is allowed to drink water freely ^ and is kept in 
this state of maceration for three or four hours. The patient is then phtn^eM 
into a cold bath^ and if possible, a cold douche follows the baih^ after which A# 
^oes out for a walk. This process is repeated twice in the twenty-lour 
hours. A light diet is ordered and no spirits are allowed, Hebra also uses 
the potass soap, which is rubbed on each patch of lepra till a slight bleed- 
ing comes on, the tar oils, and the solution of pentasulphide tA oaloiimi 
recommended by Vlemingkxt, which is rubbed on like the soap till excori- 
ation is produced. The patient after using any of those takes a bath.** — 
Ibid. 

That is after applying poisonous irritants to the diseased 
tfnrface, he takes a Warm Water Bath to wash them off-— ta 
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neutraliso their injurious, effects as much as possible ! This ig 
the way Hydropathic agents become scandalised in tiie han49 
of men who have not fortitude of mind or intelligence enough 
to abandon at once a pernicious reliance on drugs. It i/s, we 
Iniow, an infirmity of educational training and professional 
practice that has engrained drug suporstitLons, and they are 
most difficult to eradioatet— ^indeed, impossible to do so &om th& 
majority of minds. But surely when a practitioner has advanced 
so far as to have tested the potent curative powers of the Bath, 
and found no failure and deceit there, as Surgeon Milton lui» 
done, or when, like Hebra, he adopts other Hydropathic nieaj^d,^ 
Burely a little more study, reflection, and experience ought to 
make him discard drug fallacies altogether, and not mar ialu- 
hrious treatment by counteracting or contaminating it with what 
18 poisonous ? In all cases of actual sores, simple water dress- 
ing is incomparably superior to all the poultices and filthy 
ointments that ever were devised. 

There is only one other form of skin disease to which w^ 
need refer, as our object is not to particularise the various forma 
of disorder peculiar to the skin, but to indicate generally that 
in all forms Hydropathic treatment is the surest, the safest, and 
hy far the most agreeable that can he employed. Surgeon Milton, 
says : — 

"Prurigo often breaks oat in persons who have nothing to reproach 
themselves with in regard to cjLeanliness. Mr. Startin, indeed says, * that 
the neuralgic itching which some writers consider as a form or variety of 
prurigo is, perhaps, more frequently met wlh in the respectable walks of life 
than any other cutaneotts affection.* Such persons often seem surprised at 
Being told to make free use of hot baths^ but they forget that they do not takes 
wwfficient exercise to keep the skin in a Jtealthy state, and that means, which 
frould do very well with men riding twenty miles a-day, or working hard 
at* training, are quite inefficient when exercise is reduced to a gentle stroll. 
Elderly persons in good circumstances, and people who have retired from 
Business^ often seem to think it is hftrdly respectable to go beyond a steady 
walk, but prurigo will not yield to such geoUc means, and tiU regular, active 
ixercige Aa« become a settled habit, the action of the skin must be ertcouraged» 
In all cases I think no woollen ought to be worn next the skin.** 

. Ndw, we have vwy fully described the perspiratpijy organ- 

z 
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ism and fonctioiis of the Bkin in Chapp, YII. and YIIL, with a 
view to illustrate the action of the Bath on the internal economy 
through its medium. But we now desire to draw attention 
more particularly to the absolute necessity of attending to skin 
cleanliness, as essential to personal purity and health. We do 
not mean mere surface washing with soap and water, cold or 
warm, by which the external surface may be made to wear the 
appearance of cleanliness, but the thorough flushing of the pores 
— the perfectly healthy action of the whole organism, by which 
alone internal and external purity can be preserved. We will 
explain. 

Independently of the perspiratory apparatus of the skin, 
there is another apparatus physiologically known as the '^ te- 
haeious system,*^ which is composed of numerous follicles spread 
oyer the greater portion of the body, the function of which is to 
secrete a peculiar oily matter for the purpose of keeping the 
surface of the skin in a soft and healthy condition. ** The ap- 
paratus for keeping the surface of the skin bedewed with an oily 
fluid," observes Erasmus Wilson, in his Practical TreatWy "re- 
sembles, in general particulars of structure and economy, that 
of the perspiratory system. It consists of minute tubes, which 
traverse the scarf and sensitive skin, and enter the substance of 
the corium, where they terminate in small glands." — Page 66. 

According to the same authority, and there is none higher 
on the subject, it is the healthy action of the sehactoua system 
which is peculiarly and injuriously aflfected by the " sedentary 
and irregular habits of reflned society." Its functions are not 
properly performed; the secreting process is irregularly effected^ 
and its organism torpid ; the contents of the oil cells get solid 
and dense, and are either imperfectly or not at all exuded. In 
this state they are either thrown out on the surface of the skin 
in a mass, or, if too solid and dry, to be so ejected, they accu- 
mulate in the tube of the gland which they unnaturally 
distend, and cause an irritation which frequently is manifested 
by extensive inflammation. 

In this foul state of the selaciom system the parasite first 
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observed by a German physiologist^ Dr. Simon, makes its ap* 
pearance in the oil tubes, and multiplies rapidly. ''The 
animalcule of the skin is found in the oil tubes wheneyer 
there exists any disposition to the unnatural accumulation of 
their contents; it is found in numbers, varying in one to 
twenty, in the interior of the little groved cylinder, which is 
«queezed out by the pressure of the fingers." — Ibid, p. 62. 
This parasite Mr. Wilson calls entozoon foUiculorum, and it 
unites the characters of the higher annelida or worm-tribe, of 
the lower arachnida or spider-tribe, and of the lower Crustacea 
OT crab-tribe, to such a degree that the scientific zoologist ia 
puzzled in which class to include it. 

But it appears it abounds in all town populations. '' As ia 
the majority of mankind, and certainly in all the inhabitants of 
cities and large towns, the skin is more of less torpid in its 
functions, so the presence of this animal in the skin is the rule^ 
its absence the exception, I have found it in all ages, from 
youth to old age, more numerously, it is true, in the latter than, 
in the former period, and in great and remarkable numbers 
during sickness.*' — Ihid, p. 62. 

Not only is it to be found in all ages, but also in all ranks 

of society; and the British and Foreign Medioal Review ob- 

fierves: — 

** The delicate town bred lady of fashion, in descending from her ear* 
riage, Rhrinks instinctiyelj from the mass of rags, filth, and vermin, whidb. 
is brought in contiguity with her precious person by some pertinacious 
beggar ; ignorant all the while that her sebacious follicles give board and 
lodging to a host of parasites, whose numbers may equal that of the Tarious 
kinds of * small deer* that nestle in the matted hair and tattered garmAots 
■of the fellow being whom she regards with such loathing. Where ignoraaoo 
is bliss 'tis folly to be wise, but we consider that such knowledge ought 
not to be withheld from deference to fastidious delicacy, for it supplies an. 
immediate inducement to the adoption of such habits as may free the sebi^ 
«ious system of those unwelcome inhabitants.*' — ^VoL si., p. 202. 

Now, a sufficient quantity of habitual exercise in pure air 

wUl e£fect the desired purpose. But an occasional " constita- 

tional walk" will not have the effect; and, failing such ezerdse 

as will cause free perspiration, relieye the torpidity of the skin. 
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and restore its normal action, no amount of mere siufaoe wash- 
ing, nor any quantity of poisonous lotions can be of any avail* 
Even warm water bathing will not free the system from these 
disagreeable lodgers, and, in f^ct, failing proper healthy exercise, 
there is no means that can be commanded equal to the Bath. 
Hot Air, and not Hot Water, is the sole remedy, and this is one 
great reason why there should be Hot-air Baths in every town, 
and why every one who, lacking the necessary exercise, desires- 
to preserve personal purity — thorough integrity of the skin 
organism internally and externally — ^without which there cannot 
be perfect health — should consider it a moral duty to habitually 
take the Bath. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Th$ effect ef Drug treatment in Cholera — Its universal failur^^^ 
The hydropathic treatment — The dieease popularly known as 
" The Black Death ^'—The Drug treatment of it on the 
Continent — The maUpractice of Irish Physicians despite of 
all experience — Effects of Temperature, 



dsoLEiUL is one of the many diseases wbicli, in a marked degree, 
has baffled all the skill and resources of drug-practitioners. "No 
medical man, pretending to character, will now presume to 
possess any control oyer this disease by his drugs. Physic is 
not one whit advanced in this respect, but is just now as ignorant 
and as powerless as in 1832; and yet how book shelves do groan 
under the weight of choleraic literature— an accumulation of 
pretentious volumes fQled with wild theories and wilder 
remedies, conjectures and modes of treatment all in as endless 
^ variety as the reflections in a kaleidoscope, yet all founded on 
drugging, and all pretending to cure by drugs ! " There' is no 
known cure for Cholera,^^ says Dr. Johnson, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in King's College, London, and, he 
adds, ** there probably never will be." This probability may bo 
taken for an absolute certainty as far as the Physic School is 
'Concerned, but not so as regards Hydropathic practice, as we 
will explain. 

All the authentic information that has been obtained con- 
cerning Cholera, shows that it is a very simple form of disease, 
^ind that there is nothiag ^lecessarily incurable about it. In tho 
''Report of the Cholera Epidemic of 1865, in the Maltese 
Islands," by Surgeons Adams and Welch, published by the 
Ajmy Medical Department, there is a great deal of valuable 
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information concerning the disease in all its forms, and the con- 
clusions arrived at may be briefly stated — 

First — Cholera is contagions, which some theorists have 
donbted. This is proTcd by the influence exerted by human 
intercourse in the diflusion of the disease throughout the Ifaltese 
Islands. This, indeed, is now the general opinion, and it is 
always the safest to act on. 

Second — Three varieties of diarrhoea were observed during^ 
the epidemic, having very marked distinctive characteristics* 
One was the ordinary summer diarrhoea, which was more com- 
mon than generally, among both the military and the civil 
population, but this was attributed to excess in eating frnit,. 
which was cheap, as the rich would not purchase any, and to- 
irregular and drunken habits among the soldiers. This form, 
however, was very tractable, and did not appear to have any 
tendency to develop into cholera. The second form exhibited 
every degree of intensity, and when severe was classed under 
choleraic diarrhoea," but, *' although intractable, it evinced nty 
tendency to pass beyond a certain pointy or to assume a more ma- 
lignant form." The third form was so completely intractable 
that in sixty-one cases, where every possible attempt was made 
to check it, in none did it stccceed, but it was invariably followed 
by full development of cholera. The medical reporters say that 
this form *' was clearly an early stage of cholera ^ and it may be 
fairly questioned whether a single case was prevented develop- 
ing itself into cholera by treatment directed towards the suppress 
8ion of intestinal ^wa?." And it is further positively declared 
that what is called generally ** premonitory diarrhoea tending 
towards cholera, but easily checked," was not met with during 
the epidemic, but, on the contrary, the conclusion arrived at is, 
** that the diarrhoea which appeared to yield to treatment taould 
have stopped without it, while that form of diarrhoea which tended 
to pass into cholera, continued its fatal course in spite of every 
repressive means, ^^ 

Third — ^When the treatment was repressive of Nature's 
efforts to obtain relief, when to that end all the appliances or 
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practice were directed, can we be surprised that, as the report 
declares, every mode of drug treatment failed. *' System after 
system failed/' and the mortality was fearfhl, rising as high a8 
72 per cent. ! Bat from their failure there is much to be 
learned — ^much that confirms the preyious conclusions of scienti- 
fic inquirers who are not prejudicially wedded to preconceived 
opinions and irrational theories. 

Kow, it is most important to note, that of all the various 
modes of drug medication employed, those were the most fatal 
which dozed the system freely with drtipe and stimtUants, and 
those most successful, that is, the least deadly, which left Nature 
to herself, or gently aided her efforts at self relief. Thus among 
the military, under drug-medication carried to such an extent 
that even a deadly poison, strychnia, was administered in one 
and a half grain doses ! —the mortality was as high as 72 per 
cent., whereas among the civil population who were subjected to 
treatment " of the mildest character, leaving the patient very 
much to his chance," the mortality was only 62 per cent. A 
very high rate, certainly ; but under the drug treatment in vogue 
among us, the mortality has ranged from 30 to 67 per cent. The 
civil practitioners in Malta employed drugs sparingly. ' ' Emetics 
were occasionally used, and also mercury; stimulante never j 
castor-oil treatment by a few ;*' but even with this comparatively 
mild treatment the rate of mortality was fearful. 

Kow, the whole gist of this able report goes to establish the 
conclusion that Drug Medication is not only utterly worthlese 
in Cholera, but that it is positively destructive. The whole 
Pharmacopoeia has signally failed to provide a curative, and any 
of its various compounds, even in their mildest form, must be 
productive of harm, for they are all alike revolting to Nature* 
Such a system of treatment has only one result — to lessen the 
patients' chances of recovery, and thus by aggravating the dis- 
ease its mortality is increased. 

There is no reason now to doubt that, as Surgeons Adams 
and Welch report, " the symptoms of cholera are due to the 
presence of a material poison, and that the exit of the materiee 
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inarhi 13 chiefly by the intettiiial tract, commencmg early .in IIm 
disease, and extending apparently into oonyaleecenoe." Soit^y, 
if this be the case, the eondnsion suggested by the BrMA 
Medical Jcwmal appears to be irresistible, namely — '' that the 
repressiye action of opiates and astringents mu»t he it^uriou» if 
impeding the exit of the poisemJ^ Surely if the poison be in thi^ 
blood, and if Nature is endeavouring to relieye the system of its 
pfesence by ezpellaig it through the intestinal traet, it requires 
no superhuman effort of intellectual power to arrive at the oon- 
elusion, that the sooner the poison is eliminated from the systea 
the better it is likely to be for the patient. This, surely, is 
eemmon sense, which does not, however, generally tally with a 
drug practitioner's sense. 

This truth was proclaimed more than twenty years ago ^ 
Hydropathists, and Drug Doctors got hold of it, and perverted 
it into what they call the eUwUnative treatment ci choIer»^« 
the eliminative agents being, of course, drugs ! Thus Pre* 
fessor Johnson says : — '' The adoption of an eliminative treat* 
ment of cholera — by means of emetics, mild purgatives, and 
eopioue draughts of water — would, 1 am persuaded, do much to 
lessen the mortality from this great scourge. The very general 
conviction as to the worse than uselessness of alcoholic stimu* 
lants in the collapse of cholera is more to be relied upon, inas* 
much as it has heen forced upon men^s minds jin opposition to pre^ 
conceived notions and prevailing theories J ^ 

But are alcoholic stimulants one whit worse than emetios 
and purgatives ? We have seen how purgatives act — ^how all 
medicine acts — ^in being followed by effects more or less exhaus- 
tive of vital force ; and thus, at the very time when the skilful 
scientific physician requires to employ all his resources to nourish 
and cherish the vital power of the patient, the eliminative 
druggist steps in with his emetics and purgatives to waste, 
depress, and exhaust that power ! It is true there appears to 
be a difference in the destructive character of drug treatment. 
Dr. BuUen says calomel is just 37 per cent, less murderous than 
opiates and stimulants! ** The treatment^ by ealomel,^* ho says. 
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*' Wdi oertainlj better tban by opwtee and BtimulMts, for it pro« 
diicttd only SO per cent df deaths^ whereas the latter treatment 
igras fallowed by 67 per cent., and why?" '^'Because/' \A 
BttfB, '* it left the curei more to iiatnre. Cold water is one of 
thb best remedies. The lees stimxdants, opium and other violent 
ti;eatm>dnt> so much the milder will be l^e reaction and conse* 
qfnent fttet." 

In fkct, anything that is now sensible and sdentiflc in the 
mcsliic^ treatment of cholera has been taken from hydropathic 
praetiite. The elimnative theory is essentially hydropathic, and 
h^s been successfally practised by a Very few enlightened prac* 
titioners since the experience acquired in 1832. When the 
cholera made its appearance in 1849, Dr. Barter published a 
email tract explanatory of the hydropathic treatment he 
adopted, and found eminently successfiil, but it was idle to 
think of stemming the professional and popular prejudices that 
then prevailed in favour of poisonous drugs and equally 
poisonous alcoholic stimulants. But he had the satisfaction of 
fleeing that as a knowledge of the practice he recommended was 
diJOPused, so was it i^preciated : — 

*< Ten Barter that his system has lately become the nniversal practice 
in the Southern States of America for cholera, and 8inc6 its adopti<m, 
ahhough it is of course but imperfectly carried out, the mortality is not one* 
fourth, 

** I never saw cholera of so frightfal a character ; that in Qaebec, which 
you recollect was so near doing for me, was nothing to it ; the violence of 
ibe spasms was snch, that blood oozed through aU the pores of the skin, 
ei^ecially with the niggers. It did not give the slightest warning ; the 
men <^ten fell at work, and before four hours were dead." — Extract from 
« letter from Ziiutenant^Colonel Cummins, G,M,y dated New Orleans, JPeb^ 
9uary 20, 1849. 

But Dr. Barter had not then a knowledge of the Hot-air 
3ath, which in the first stage of cholera is the best possiUe 
diminaiive that can be employed. In the *' blue stage," how- 
ever, he deprecates the use of the Bath, because as he observes: 
— ** Evaporation from a moist surface is the means employed by 
nature to enable the human body to maintain the normal tern- 
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peratore of 98, irrespectiye of the degree of heat to which it 
may be subjected ; but la the case of a cholera patient in the 
blue stage of the disease, the vital fiinction of the skin having^ 
all but ceased, that organ loses the power of secreting the 
amount of moisture necessary to enable it to bear with impunity 
the action of a temperature higher than its normal state, and, 
consequently, exposure to it causes the elevation of the tem- 
perature of the body to a point higher than that compatibla 
with its well-being ; and such were the results in every instance 
in which I witnessed the application of heat in the collapsed 
stage in 1832, even in those cases which were beg^inning to 
recover before recourse was had to it." — On the Preventum and 
Treatment of Cholera^ p. 21, 

Cholera is one of those intensely malignant diseases — ^its 
poison makes such rapid and destructive inroads on the vital 
functions, that when the constitution of the patient has been 
enfeebled from any cause, the only chance of safety is by 
prompt and effectual elimination of the materies marbi from the 
system. It is in such critical cases that the contrast between 
Drug action and Bath action is most marked. The swallowing 
of Drugs may, undoubtedly, be followed by the ejection of the 
materies morhi; but what then, the patient expires in the effort 
— sinks from exhaustion. True, the Cholera may be said in 
Physio phraseology to be cured, but the patient is killed, and 
of course it was the Cholera that killed him, for it would never 
do to impute anything of the kind to the Physician or the 
Physic. But the truth, nevertheless, is very plain and simple, 
the patient had not sufficient vital force — which is only another 
mode of expressing what is popularly implied by " constitutional 
vigor" or *' stamina" — to fight successfully against' the power 
of two poisons combined. He might, if let alone, have had 
Nature strong enough in him to free his system from the poison, 
the presence of which gave rise to the symptoms called Cholera; 
but when the poison of the Physic was added, Nature was over- 
taxed, and death resulted. 

Essentially different. \s "BBLVXi «i^\k.u ^\si*CKa, it eliminates 
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the maUries morhi even more rapidly than any medicine could 
possibly do, admitting that medicine has such an effect; but 
while the Bath eliminates the poison, it, at the same time, adda 
strength to the functions of life — assists Mature with new 
material and new power, as nothing else can do, to combat the 
disease, eject its virus, and repair its ravages. And we cannot 
too often impress on the reader that this is the great difference 
between the two systems of treatment in all disease — ^the Bath 
gives health and strength — drugs, weakness and disease. 

ITie Black Death, popularly so called, that appeared in 
Ireland during 1867, "Was another disease that exhibited in a 
very humiliating light all the vaunted learning and experience 
of Physicians, and laughed to scorn all the resources of their 
art, with that of Pharmacy combined. As usual, the first con- 
test among them was about the name to be conferred on the- 
disease. Some said it was only a more malignant form of' 
** typhus,'* with which Ireland has always been favoured^ 
Others, while they did not question its " typhoid character,'^ 
considered it should be more properly distinguished as "pur- 
puric," and then there were others who would have it to be 
" cerebro -spinal fever," and eo the war of words went on. But 
as the disease would not stay its ravages until the Doctors had 
settled their learned squabbling about its name, there was 
nothing in it but to apply all the remedies that were ever 
thought of, as applicable to all the names that were suggested'^ 
in the hope that some one of them might prove an Abemethy 
club, and knock it on the head. 

Three years previdus to the appearance of the Black Death 
in Ireland, it had been endemic in North Germany, and the 
Prussian Government having directed its Medical department 
to investigate the disease. Dr. Simon, the head of that depart- 
ment, reported, under date April 19th, 1865, that: — 

'* So far as results have jet been codified, medicine seems unwersalfy 
to have been powerless against the disease^ and perhaps in some cases to have 
lessened the patient* s chance of recovery. The officer who has just reported 
to the Prussian Government on the epidemic prevailing about Dantzig^ 
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•dTorts QSke mtny pceeedi^g vriten) to the sodden edD^se idaeh oAsi 
taJUs all remedies. And evidentlj a disease which tends to that issue will 
not admit that generally depreuing treatment he used against it, except ^ 
•ft aU) with the Tery ntmort eircinnspectiaii. II is on record Hbttt oskb 
Viench pnetitioner, who tried Ueeding for the disease, loet thirty of lifc 
first thirty-wie eases, while a seetmd, BSing similar treatment, lotit twmU^ 
<me out of ttoenty two ; and thon^ other practitioners hare alleged thai in 
their hands this treatment has been of good effect, certainly it could not hs 
admissible except nnder Tory close and careful ^[oalificstions with regard to 
the cireimistaoces of its empIojmeBt. Mesctoy has been freely triedt sad 
seems to have been at least i$eelee§. Opism has been strong]^ reoommendsd 
by some French practitioners, and perhaps, under some cvcunstanoes, has 
been of adyantage,'* 

This statement represents the conclusions aniyed at respect- 
ing drug treatment by all scientific inquirers — Qerman, French, 
American, and English. All unite in admitting the powerless* 
ness of medicine to stay the fatal progress of the disease, and 
all suggest the probability that medicine lessens the patient's 
chances of recovery. TJHder such circumstances it might haye 
been supposed that, when the disease made its appecurance in 
Ireland, the first care of medical men would haye been to ayoid 
a mode of treatment which had been found so therapeutically 
worthloBs and destructive elsewhere. But Drug practitioners 
are not easily diverted from their courses, and the utter worth- 
lessness of their mcdtcamenta had to undergo further demonstra- 
tion at the expense of human life. We quote from one of ths 
medical organs as follows : — 

**Wo have carefully reviewed all the reports of treatment recently 
pnbliHlied in onr colnmns, and havo been strnck by the fact that the tiiera* 
political methods adopted have been scarcely lees numerous^ widely divergent, 
discordant^ and fruitless than those which have been resorted to in the treat* 
ment of cholera. Here is an epitome of what has recently been tried by 
way of treatment of cerebro-spinal fever in Dublin — mercury ^ carried in 
Some cases to the extent of salivation, emetics y eatharticsy opitimy heiladonna^ 
digitalis, squHlSj prussio acidt chloroform, ether, Dover^s poivder, Jamee*$ 
powder t ihlorate of potash, carbonate of soda with lemon juice, valerian^ 
iodide of potassium, and cincJtona bark, ammonia, wine, and brandy — all 
internally ; enemeta of turpentine, Ssc, were also freely administered : and 
besides these internal remedies, eupping, leeching, blister*, sinapism^ 
turpentine stupes^ heat and friction to the limbs, and tartrate of antimony 
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to ibe sliATen scalp, were ofien T^itscrihed "-^Medical Press and Cfireuiar^ 
July 10th 1867. 

Here is a formidable array of Drug poisons, sufficient, one 
would imagine, to knock the vitality out of any honest disease. 
They might as well have belaboured it at once with the whole 
Pharmacopoeia ! No wonder the Medical Press observes, that 
'* thbughtfal men, on viewing such a formidable list as this, are 
not unlikely to echo the words of Dr. Simon — ^Perhaps in some^ 
cases medicine has lessened the patient^ a chances ofrecoveri/.* " It 
is certainly astonishing with what presumptuous temerity some 
practitioners, reckless of consequences, throw deadly poisons into* 
the human stomach, without a rational hope of benefit therefrom^ 
or a rational idea of what their action is to be, but with the 
certainty, nevertheless, that they are poisons, and that their 
natural effect is to put an additional tax on vital power, and 
thereby facilitate the approaches of death. The same recklesa 
and useless drugging has been resorted to in the treatment of 
this " black death," ** purpuric,'* or " cerebro-spinal fever," or 
whatever other name it may be designated by, as is still wan- 
tonly followed in the case of Asiatic cholera in defiance of all 
experience. As the same authority observes ; — 

* * It is now generally admitted by the leading members of the profession,, 
Ih^t medieinea avail nothing to recover pat itntsfiroiH choleraic collapse, Bni 
tlthongh this conTiction was arrived at by numerous observers in 1832, and 
Wl^ decisively established by the returns obtained by the Treatment Com- 
mittee of the Medical Council appointed by the General Board of Health, 
of the treatment pursued in cases of collapse during the epidemic of 1854, 
the distressing practice of administering drugs during collapse is stilly to a 
l0rge easientt persisted in^ so that thousands of cholera patients, while deriving 
fUf aid from them, not unfrequently suffer from their effects^ especially if the 
struggle for life is prolonged into the stage of /reaction.* Now, we appeal 
to the common seijse of the Profession, and ask whether, in reference to 
eerebro-spinal fever, a like melancholy and disereditadle history is to be en^ 
acted f Have we not data enough to onable us to settle once and for ever, 
wH^ther or not medicines can exercise a remedial power in the treatment 
of this disease 1 U we have, surely the question presses urgently for an 
answer ; and it behoves us not less surely, if that answer shonld be negative, 
9k once io aoqoiesee in, and aoi upon it by leasing to troubie the st^f^era 
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with drugSf whicli, though certain to do no good^ are anything bat certain of 
4oin§ no harm,^* 

But drug-bigotry, with wHch the general run of practi- 
tioners are so deeply imbrued, is not easily made amenable to 
science or common sense. The extent to which it is carried, 
despite all reason and experience, is truly marvellous. The most 
poisonous drugs are those that are more generally valued and 
employed as a last resource. To recover a patient from true 
choleraic collapse is an effort the vis medicatrix natura but rarely 
succeeds in accomplishing, even when not thwarted by drugg- 
ing, or when aided by rational means. But to restore a patient 
dosed in that stage with strychnine, or other]|deadly poisons, as 
the unfortunate British soldiers selected at Malta to be inhumanly 
experimented on were dosed, is a wicked mockery of nature, or, 
at best, asking nature to counteract not the fatal tendencies of 
the disease alone, but also the destructive effects of a murderous 
practice. The conclusion the Medical Press arrives at, from a 
review of the whole evidence as to the value of Drug medicatioa 
in cerebro -spinal fever exactly accords with that previously con- 
curred in by scientific physicians as to its deleterious influences 
in the treatment of cholera, and is thus stated : — 

"After carefully considering the abundant evidence bearing on this 
point, and now readily accessible, we do not hesitate to affirm that accord- 
ing to our judgment this evidence amounts to irresistible proof, that in the 
treatment of cerebro-spinal fever, drugs are useless, and that the chances of 
life of sufferers from the disease are, cceteris paribus, greatest in those cases 
in which none are given" 

What, then, is to be done ? Is the disease to be left to run. 
its course ? Better so, indeed, than to interfere ignorantly and 
irrationally by drugging. But it has been observed that he is a 
physician ** poorly equipped, who cannot soothe the nervous 
system without poisoning it,'' and in this disease, as in cholera, 
there are rational and simple means by which its fatal tenden- 
cies may be averted. Dr. Burdoo -Sanderson, in his report "Of 
the results of an inquiry into the epidemics of Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis, prevailing about the Lower Yistula/' in the beginning 
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of 1865, advocates the application of ice to the spinal cord. Dr. 
Simon, in his report already referred to, says : — 

<« In yarions processes of disease which resemble meningitis in their 
nature, the local aiqplication of cold jadidoiislj and skilfiilly made, has 
giyen to modem medicine some very notable euceesses ; and to it, more than, 
to any known resource of the art, I should myself have been disposed to 
look hopefully in the present instance. . And Dr. Thudichum (who has 
seen something of meningitis on the continent, and who has favoured me 
with a memorandum on ihe recent epidemics in Bromberg, Ottmachan,) 
tells me that present experience in Germany is in favour of this principle 
of treatment." 

Notwithstanding that the weight of eyidence and experience 
is decidedly against the use of Drugs, and in fayonr of the ice 
treatment, yet in Ireland, in all cases, save one. Drugs were 
persistently and fatally employed : — 

*< We confess to some surprise (says the Medical Fress) in observing 
that, as far as we are aware, these authoritative recommendations have, 
with one exception, been wholly ignored or disregarded in the treatment of 
€erebro-spinal fever in Ireland. In no instance, we believe, has ice been 
applied to the back of the neck, and in only one case (treated by Dr. Lyons) 
does there appear evidence that it has been applied to the head.'' 

Unfortunately there is no mystery about the ice treatment. 
Ice is only congealed water, and it is beneath the dignity of 
pretentious practitioners to employ a simple thing that any 
child could understand. Were ice only a drug poison, ex- 
teaoted by pharmaceutical ingenuity from Bome animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substance, then, indeed, it might stand a fair chance 
of being employed. But modem medicos, for the most part, 
have an abhorrence of nature and of simples. They delight in 
administering nauseous compoimds, and drug, drug, drug on 
with a pertinacity \haX would be commendable were it not so 
deadly. 

But this ice treatment, which Medical authorities admit has 
been followed by successful results such as no drugging could 
obtain, is only a very partial and imperfect application of the 
great Hydropathic agency — Temperatturef the proper employ- 
ment of which, in the treatment of disease, forms no part of 
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medical edueatipn, and, indeed, is not even reoognised a^ wiihia 
the sacred sphere of '^ l^itimate medicine ! '' Thus, from ig- 
HCici^ce of Hydropathic principles, and of the hest mode of 
seciiring their skilful realisation in praotioe, the ice bag in tbei 
Bands of Physic-doctors is little better than the chaaee-medl^ 
that is an attribute of all quackery. It is used as a sort of 
Abemethy club, and^ because it is so simple an agent, it is 
rashly and foolishly concluded that no great harm can be done,, 
should it strike Nature on the head instead of the disease. 

Cholera and the Black Death have been selected for the 
purpose of illustrating, more forcibly, the essential worthlessness 
of all the resources of Drug practice in the presence of serious 
disease, for the morQ serious the disease the more worthless dpea 
that practice appear. Were there any truth in Drug theories^ 
e3i;actly the reverse ought to be the case, and powerful drugs 
shozUd exhibit their powerful curative effects just in proportioix 
to the malignancy of the disease to be overcome* But tbi^ 
contrary is the invariable effect, and the more vimleat the 
disease, and the more powerfully ** heroic'* the remedies em- 
ployed, the more certain is death. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise, for surely as Dr. Wendell Holmes observes, **the 
presumption always is, that every noxious agent, including 
medicines proper, which hurts a well man hurts a siok one." 
It only shows how wonderfully perverted the medical mind fi<pi 
become by educational training and professional habit^r— how 
insensible to the teachings of science and of experience, wiien • 
superstitious faith in Drug-poisons, based on a contrary pre^ 
sumption, still continues to be the reoognised guide in medical 
praotice. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 

Imaniiy — First introduction of the JSaih in a Zunatic Asylum 
^--^Jts highly Salutary effects — Uxperimce if Superintendtnta 
of Asylyfms in Ireland and Midland — T%e Culpable apaJtky %f 
these entrusted with the treaimerU of the Ineane. 

''Ikbaniiy/' saya Bingham, in his iTeatise on mental disease, 

'4s an affliction as singular as it is terrible — a perfect PifdteilSy 

whose mysterious ndture and infinite diversity of fonns hftTo 

made it from time immemorial the wonder of the multitude, the 

•sport of the unfeeling, the gain of empyrics^ and the opprobrium 

0f medical science. Pitiable, indeed, has been the lot of insaaie 

persons through centuries of neglect and mismanagement. Bat 

a brighter day has risen. Diseases of the mind are become la 

-subject of general interest. They have been carefully investi- 

^ted by numbers of highly educated professional men in this 

-fKBd other countries, and found to be in their early stages 

as tractable as others, and in their more advanced state not 

h(^eless.^^ — Observations on the ReligiouB Delusions of Iname 

JPersons^ p. 7. 

Hydropathic applications in various forms had long he&a 
practised in the treatment of lunacy, but on the establishmeiit 
of the Hot-air Bath by Dr. Barter, the attention of Dr. Power, 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum, was happily directed to it, and he became convinced 
ihat it oould be employed with beneficial effects. Having, as ho 
tells us, reflected deeply on the subject, for a considerable period, 
he concluded to recommend the Board of Governors to introduce 
.the Bath, which, *' after much discussion and opposition,'* tliey 
&Mdly consented to do. At their solicitation Dr. Barttn: tmdcfr^ 
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took to superintend its erection^ and in February, 1861, it was 
opened for the reception of patients. 

The first Bath was administered to seventeen patients under 
the personal direction of Dr. Barter, who in one of his published 
leetures thus refers to the circumstance: — 

** At the first bath I gave at the lunatic asjlnm in Cork there were seyen- 
teen lunatics. When thejwere in and seated on the bench they then came 
to tell me all their diseases. In a short time thej began to perspire, and,it 
is a remarkable fact that jon can recognise a Innatic by the peculiar smell 
from his person, and, except in cases of organic disease, it is that impurity 
going to the brain that makes him mad. It is the diseased condition of th^ 
blood acting on the brain, something in the way that whisky does, which 
causes those morbid ideas in which Itmacy consists to emanate from the 
individual, and accordingly it will be found that no remedy exists for cases 
of lunacy at all comparable to the bath, owing to its purifying action on 
the blood. I asked the seventeen what brought them to the asylum. 
Theur answer was very significant. Two-thirds of the number said it was 
whisky and porter, and the remaining third told me it was mercury. 

** I then came to one man, and questioned him. He told me nothing 
about himself, but he said, *I think this bath is good for every body.' I 
noticed that he was very intent on rubbing down his arm, and he was 
smelUng it, and licking it too. Standing up again, he cried, ' I say this 
bath is good for every boiy.' Another one of them said, ' I say it is not.* 
I asked him why he said it was not good for every body. He said, * I am 
a tailor, and if we were here always we would not want any clothes.* I asked 
the other man why he said it was good for every body. Now, attend to 
the answer, for it is worth a thousand lectures of mine. He said, * When 
I was working in the fields my sweat rolled down from me like water. It 
had no nasty smell, nor disagreeable taste. Now sir,* said he, 'my per- 
spiration is thick and nasty, like oil. It has a bad smell, and a worm 
taste. When the cook puts a pot on the fire, with a piece of meat or 
Tegetable to boil, doesn't the fire throw the impurities to the top, and 
doesn't she take a spoon and skim them off?' I asked him, * How long 
have you been here ?' He said, * Nine years.' I then further learned thft t 
he was what was called a taciturn lunatic, and that for six years previously 
he had not interchanged a single word with his fellow-men. TTia case was 
considered incurable, but after the fourth bath he was discharged as cured. 
He has remained out of the asylum since, a comfort to society, and to his 
fellow-men. 

*'I told the matter to Lord Carlisle, then Lord Lieutenant, and he 
directed the erection of a bath in Limerick, and directed his secretary to 
see about the erection of one at the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
I now speak it here publicly— Uiough the reporters are present — that it is 
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Ji public disgrace that those in aathority, knowing as they do the benefits 
that have been conferred by the bath on the poor people in these institatums^ 
do not extend the same blessings to other establishments in the conntiy^ 
Xinnacy is a reproach to society, and lunatics of all others deserve every- 
thing we can do for them. God forbid^ that a man should be allowed to 
remain in the position — ^the terrible position I have described — for nina 
years. What mast be the feeling of gratitude of that man and his family, 
^hen they found, that by means of the bath — ^by means of the simple en- 
joyment of this luxury — ^he was sent home rejoicing to earn his bread, and 
'Was enabled to thank me, as he did on his knees, for the great benefit 
conferred on him. Beally when I get on this subject I can not restruB. 
myself, when I consider the nights of anxious care and the days of toi], 
and the money and time I expended in bringing the bath to its present 
condition, and in endeavoring to have the institution brought home to and 
subservient to the poor." 

Since then Dr. Power's extensive experience has conyinced 
liim, that the Bath is "a safe and powerful agent in the treat- 
ment of the imane,^^ and it really is a cruel shame that such an. 
economical agent is not at work in every asylum in the country. 
The logic of facts is irresistible, and Dr. Power's testimony thus 
deals with facts: — 

*'.The first persons submitted to its influence were much pleased wHh 
it, and \oere anxiotis to go again. Once in the week was the time at first 
appointed for its use, which was gradually made more frequent, and after 
libout four months' use of it, I found seventeen persons had been perfeettf 
€ured by it, and sent home to their friends. The cases to which I aUndft 
were a long time in the house, and classified with the incurables. 

*' After some months' further experience of its beneficial action, new 
arrangements were made which enabled me to use it more generally and 
more frequently, and since then from fifty to eighty patients are dail^ 
submitted to its influence; many for its remedial action, but the greater 
number for motives of cleanliness ; even these latter are wonderfully im,-' 
proved in appearance by its use, and have acquired the ruddy glow of 
health, instead of the pale and sickly look of invalids. 

** Those who had suflered a relapse, after having been sent out cored, 
showed no unwillingness to return to the Asylum, and even asked to h^ 
taken there at once, in order that t?iet/ might get the Bath^ as they considered 
nothing else would cure them. I have never seen any ill-effeets from tk^ 
£athf except a little nausea and a slight fainting in a few instanoes, bvtt 
4ifter a Bath or two those effects disappeared."*^ 

Dr. Power states, that after the introduction of the Baih 
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per centage of cures rose from 59 to 76! — ''being more thaflt 
doable the amount of cnres produced hj any Asylum in Eng- 
land," while deaths decreased fully one-half ! No wonder Uuii, 
with his experience, Dr. Power is earnest in reeonimending **tk^ 
inftrodwtum of the Bath mto all public inHitutions.** 

The goTcmors of the Limerick District Lunatic Asylum^ 
enlightened by the experience acquired in the Cork Asylu2B> 
also wisely resolyed to introduce the bath, and it was erected 
and opened in 1862. Dr. Fitzgerald, the Besident Medical 
Superintendent, says — "I am happy to have it in my power U> 
record my opinion as to the favourable results produced by t/.'^ 
He has foand its administration attended ''generally with tke- 
most decided advantages'^ — that it is **a powerful auxiliary'^ in 
the treatment of lunacy, and a ^'useful medical adjuvanV^ in the 
general diseases with which insanity is frequently accompanied. 
In England, similar experience has been obtained. In 1862^ 
the Bath was introduced in connection with the Limatic Asylum, 
Hayward-Heath, Sussex, and Dr. Lockhart Robertson, the 
medical superintendent reports, that — 

*^ As regards the use of the Bath in the treatment of mental diseasei^ 
I oentinne to entertain the most favourable opinion. As yet, we have b» 
•pacific in the cure of insanity, such as qninine is for agne(?), and I, for 
otie» do not look for such. Insanity is a disease depending on and 
associated with various functional disorders, and especially with the per- 
verted nutrition of the organ of the mind. The treatment of these 
paUiological conditions consists not in the mechanical administration of 
Uie specifics, but in the rational application of the principles ol medioin» 
io the special symptoms of each individual case. 

*' Thus, to illustrate my meaning by a case — A patient is suffering from 
an attack of mania, with great restlessness and incoherence of thought and 
violence, with increased action of the heart, and congestion of the head^ 
and suppression of the catamenia and of the secretions of the skin, which 
ia rough and dry. The indications here are to restore the balance of cir« 
eolation, and thus to regulate the secretions, and the supply of blood to 
|he brain, and so to restore the healthy action of the uterus, the skin, and 
the brain. 

♦'Experience teaches us that such a result will only follow the slow 
and steady use of remedies iuflueucing the action of the heart and of the 
liMrrous system. Of euoh romediea /m arc ntpre potcerful in their action 
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4ht^n the Batht and I ^d th^t the aontinued umc, in such a aue^ of thi§ r#*^ 
medf/ willy through its goothing action on the nervous eyetem, and the relief i^. 
affords to internal congestion, by determining the blood to the surfaeey mod{fjf^ 
if not cure, the symptoms which mental diseases present, . . . • 

''These few words on the use of the Bath in -the treatment of tiie m^ 
sane would he inconq^lete were I to omit to notice a specific power to 
remove the noxious secretions of the skin so frequent with the insane, and 
which, in the asjlnm of twenty years ago, one could recognise as distineflj 
as the smell of a dog-kennel, and which still refuses to yield to ordinal^ 
■ablutions. The Bath entirely retnoves this unpleasant complication, 

*' Lastly — The Bath is a remedial agent, grateful to the feelings of tba 
insane, and which they do not, like other means of washing^ associate with 
the idea of punishment.'''' 

In the Journal of Mental Diaeasey July, 1862, Dr. Kobertsoa 
published a paper of thirty ** Cases illustrating the use of the 
Turkish Bath in the treatment of mental disease.'* The tem- 
perature he employed was 146° to 150°, but as he became more 
familiar with the action of heat he gradually increased th# 
temperature, and he shares the opinion entertained by Dp, 
Barter, that, until the confident and judicious use of tempera-* 
teires ranging iibove 200° are employed, we will never learn 
what the Bath is really capable of accomplishing in the curative 
ta:eatment of many diseases. 

In the British Medical Journal, Dr. "Robertson relates a case 
in detail of a patient who was admitted to the asylum apparently 
in a state of confirmed dementia, restless and destructive, com- 
plicated with dropsy and albuminuria, and threatened with 
paralysis. He was admitted in February, and until the 10th 
of May he was treated with all the usual remedies applied in 
such cases, but, says Dr. Robertson, '* ho steadily lost ground \ 
the delusions increased ; the bodily health gave way ; oedema of 
the limbs set in ; and h^ "^as so weak he had to be carried to 
the Bath, and could hardly stand when he came up from it." 

This was on the 10th of May when he took his^r^^ bath, 
and what wa« the result? Why, says Dr. Robertson, **in six 
weeks he was at work at his trade (carpenter), and in six 
months he was discharged from the asylum sound in mind and 
4)ody, and able to earn a comfortable living." It was on tbe^ 
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SOth of NoYember he was '' discharged on trial for a months 
Sunng the month he came to Hayward Heath to ask for a- 
Bath. I found him sound in mind and body, and working for 
the Brighton Bailway Company, in their carriage factory, at 
thirty-three shilliDgs a- week.'* And on the 3rd December " he- 
was discharged cured.'* The Doctor candidly remarks — *' This 
cure was the only possible result which / did not foresee. I 
thought first that the case was tending to permanent dementia ;. 
then it looked as if general paresis of the insane would be the 
end ; then it seemed as if he were to die from dropsy and alba« 
minuria. I cannot but think that the Bath was the agent wbicli 
rescued him from these perils, and restored him to health of mind 
and body." 

Similar cases are not unirequent ; and it is now a demon- 
atrable fact that there are no means by which curative effects- 
can be produced in mental infirmities at all comparable with 
the agency of the Bath. Dr. Edgar Sheppard, medical super- 
intendent of the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex, 
most fortunately for the patients entiusted to his care, took th# 
opportunity when in Ireland, five years ago, of visiting the 
Cork Asylum, when he became acquainted with the Bath, and 
Dr. Power " communicated to him his great satisfaction at the re^ 
suits which he had hitherto achieved through its agency P On hia 
return to England, so impressed was he with a conviction of it»^ 
yalue, that he at once urged the visiting justices to have one 
erected at Colney Hatch. Equally fortunate for the patients, 
the justices were enlightened enough to enter into his humane 
Views, and adopt his advice. Accordingly a Bath was con- 
structed, and opened in July, 1866, and, in his annual report. 
Dr. Sheppard thus records his experience : — 

*• It will be remembered by the committee that many of its members- 
liad a not unnatnral mistrust of a power so susceptible of misapplication, 
and 60 shhuded in prejudices by the community at large. They will be glad,^ 
thdrefore, to learn from the individual who pressed it so strongly on their 
favourable consideration, that the Turkish Bath in Colney Hatch Asylum 
kas been an unquulijied success. Its power in many forms of disease-^ 
especially in melancholia — is most remarkable. Sleep is wooed by its sofkr 
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influences, and morbid fancies chased away. It does not appear, as far as. 
mj experience yet goes, to shorten the paroxysms, though it certainly mitt' 
gates the violence of acute mania. 

" That it removes many obstmctions from onr path, and expedites 
ultimate recovery^ is, however, as certain with respect to mania as melancholia, ■ 
It is known to those who are familiar with insanity, that one of its most 
striking characteristics is a remarkable dryness of skin. In many cases 
there is a peculiar odour from the scanty dermel secretions, which has 
given rise to, and almost justified, the common saying, that you may smell 
a madman anywhere I This state of things invites the action of the Bath. 
Dry epithelium is peeled from the human covering ; poisonous exudations 
crowded upon it in crystal beads ; and not by the lungs only, but by the 
neglected skin, is oxygen drifted into the circulating current of the blood. 

*' One of the most noteworthy things in connection with the Bath is the* 
dread with which many patients contemplate its earlier, and the satisfaction 
with which they regard its latter exhibitions. The measure of its enjoy* 
ment becomes the measure of its usefulness and success." 

Dr. Sheppard states that since the Eath has been opened it 
**has been visited by many strangers, who have heard of its 
construction, and by visiting justices and medical superinten- 
dents from other asylums, with a view of introducing the sanL» 
therapeutic agent into the establishments with which they are 
officially connected,'* and it is his earnest hope that, in a few 
years, no county asylum will be without one. 

Dr. Sheppard subsequently publiphed the excellent and 
instructive treatise, from which we have quoted,^ on Bathing^ 
&c., in which he considers the agency of the Bath in relation 
to disease generally; while he refers more particularly " to the 
beneficial effects which are likely to accrue, and have already 
accrued, from thermal agency in the treatment of lunacy." He 
has not, like some writers, sought to misrepresent the facts eofh- 
nected with the revival of the JBaih^ but admits that " Ireland 
was that part of the United Kingdom where the Bath first found 
a home, and where it has been received with less disfavour and 
prejudice than in England, and where its results in the treat- 
ment of insanity are best known." And he says, " the functional 
disturbances which are leagued so extensively with insanity,, 
the imperfect nutrition of the brain, and, above all, the peculiar 
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oonditioii of the skiit, invite the action of the Hot-tdr B&lUk, en 
reasonable grounds, with abundant promise of snccess.'* 

Alluding to the power of the Bafh to remoTo the nozioiu 
secretion of the skin, he says — ''The Bath is calculated to renuyve- 
thia unpleasant complication. This peeuliar foBtor would se^m. 
to be owing, according to Dr. Thudichum, to a erjstalline de* 
posit round the mouth of the sweat glands, which becomes de- 
composed, producing carbonate of ammonia,^ ui combinati0n.with. 
Tolatile acid ; and he says that htaltAj^fnth 9W€Mtfiram tf fimm 
ikin has a most agreeable odour ^ or none at all," — Bathing, fte., 
p. 26. 

We need not give any further evidence on this subject, fiir 
it is one concerning which no medical man has yet ventured t» 
** hint a fault and hesitate dislike." Few of them, indeed^ 
know anythiog about mental disease, and even some, who pro- 
fess to have made its study and treatment a speeiality^ exhibit 
the most humiliating psychological and physiological ignorance 
when tempted to appear in a court of justice and enter the wit* 
ness-box. 

It is not to be expected, however, that those who are pcolss- 
sionally entrusted with the custody of the insane will, as a rule, 
follow the laudable example of Drs. Power, Fitzgerald, Bobert- 
son, Sheppard, and the very few others who have, most honour- 
ably for ihcmsclves, and with a true Christian philantiiropy, 
conscientiously endeavoured to afford the unfortunate patients 
Oonfidcd to their care all the advantages that such an agency aa 
the Bath is calculated to confer. Experience testiBes that the 
great majority are quite content to jog on in old ways of routine 
treatment, without giving themselves any trouble about whether 
the Bath is an invaluable Therapeutic or not. 

It is now seven years since the Bath was first made available 
ai» a remedial agency in the Cork Asylum, and no one acquainted 
with the treatment of the mentally afflicted can, without self- 
condemnation, plead ignorance of the beneficial effects that hare 
followed its use. Dr. Power has always been most anxious t(^ 
afford his professional brethren any information concernuig it» 
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remedial influences ; and the reports, more particularly of Drs. 
Eobertson and Sheppard, now some years before the profession, 
ought surely to have inspired every superintendent of an Asylum 
with a desire to follow their laudable and humane example. Is 
it creditable that such has not been the case ? Is it creditable 
to their profession, and to theif humanity, that an appeal should 
be necessary to other influences to spur them to the discharge of 
tiie most solemn obligations they have voluntarily contracted hj^ 
their professional position ? 

That appeal now lies to the Governors of Asylums in Iireland, 
to the Visiting Justices in England^ and the Commissioners of 
Iiunacy in Scotland. They cannot excuse indijQ^erence in this 
matter by pleading: " the doctor's opinion.*' It is their para- 
mount duty to investigate and judge for themselves, and there 
ia no way of evading their responsibility.. The salutary effects 
of the Bath is not^a matter to be judged by any doctor's opinion;. 
ii u a matter ofiimple evid^noe, concerning which the intelligence 
that rules m a "common jury" is just as competent to judge as 
all the colleges of physicians in the United Kingdom combinecl^ 
and,, indeed, with a vast deal more probibiJity of an unbigotted 
and impartial verdict being returned. 

Public officials and public boards are, no doubt, difficult and 
alow to move ; but there is no excuse — there can be none for an. 
i^athy that amounts, to inhumanity. An agent at once safe and 
paumful, agreeahU and economical, is offered, fully tested by ex- 
perience, and ccHiflied as incomparable in relieving various 
phases of the most terrible disease humanity can be afflicted 
with, and is it creditaHe to the civilization; and intelligence a£ 
our oge^thaJban active philanthropy should be wanting to make 
it availahie f 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

2W>ereular diseases^ their variety and maUgnaney — ^Confiictin^ 
Physic remedies all abortive — The testimony of Sir Jolm 
Forhes — Sources of Tubercular disease — The curative proper' 
ties of the Bath and Hydropathy — A change of climate delth 
sive and unnecessary — What sound Phymlogy dictates to h& 
done. 

Consumption has been incidentally alluded to as one of those 
forms of disease over which the Bath exercises a powerftilly 
remedial influence. '' Among the whole range of human infir- 
mities/' observes Sir James Clarke, ** tuberculous diseases are 
the most deserving the study of the physician, whether we re- 
gard their immense frequency or appalling mortality. Confined 
to no country, age, sex, or condition of life, they destroy a 
larger proportion of mankind than all other chronic diseases taken 
together. If we add to consumption, tuberculous disease of the 
glandular system, of the brain, of the large joints, of the 
spinal column, &c., we shall probably be within the truth in. 
stating that one-third part of the mortality of this country 
arises from tuberculous diseases; and if to this frightful de- 
struction of mankind we add the numerous crippled and dis- 
figured sufferers whom we daily meet with, the blind, the deaf, 
and the maniacal — for mania is not an infrequent form of this 
disease — and, above all, the painful reflection that the predis* 
position to this destructive class of maladies is transmitted from 
the parent to the offspring — we shall surely have no need to 
press upon medical practitioners the claim which tuberculoua 
disease has, above all others, upon their earnest consideration^ 
— Cyclopaedia Fract. Med., Art, Tubercular Phthisis, 
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Like cholera and other serious diseases^ consumption has 
xitterly baffled all the resources of Drug medication. The 
remedies proposed have been as various and conflicting as the 
opinions entertained respecting the nature and cause of the 
disease itself. As Sir John Forbes observes : — 

** It is a melancholy fact that no plan of treatment hitherto proposed can 
hoast of even the humblest sttccess in permanently arresting the progress of 
this dreadful malady. It is at once melancholy and humiliating to revierr 
the enormous farrago of drugs and agents of different kinds brought 
forward, within the last few years, as more or less infallible cures for 
Phthisis ; brought forward, too, for the most part, by men within the pale 
of the profession, and then to reflect on the present position of thos9^ 
remedies in the estimation of all rational and experienced practitioners^ 
Should not this consideration alone teach us that the propounders of such 
remedies were all on the wrong track ?^* — British and Foreign Medicat 
Review, vol. xix., p. 140, 

The following are only a portion of the " remedies" Sir 
John alludes to : — Chlorine inhalations ; iodine inhalations ;. 
mercury; hydrocyanic acid; creosote; iodide of iron ; digitalis; 
sal ammoniac ; carbonate of potassa ; common salt ; chloride of 
lime ; inhalations of the vapour of tar ; the production of em- 
physema by a system of forced respiration; dry cupping or 
traction; liquor potassa; the application of a seton; daily- 
vomiting under the influence of emetics ; iodide of potass and 
sarsaparilla ; cod liver oil ; wet linen rags to the chest ; mecha- 
nical extraction of the tuberculous matter through the walls of 
the chest; besides which there have been numberless other 
quackeries recommended* and prescribed by physicians more 
eminent for the practice they have managed to obtain than for- 
the possession of physiological wisdom to guide them. The^ 
propounders of all such remedies, so repugnant to Nature, 
could not possibly he on the right trmh^ for, if Consumption is- 
ever to be arrested or cured, it is by following what Sir John 
describes as ^^the physiological^ hygienic, or natural system of 
eming diseases^ in contradistinction to the phm'maceutical or 
empirical drug plan^ 

That Consumption is curable by such a plan of treatment. 
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wUch IB eeaentially the Hydropathic plan, admits of no doubt 
whatever, but, as a general rul«, that treatmeot is 9ot resorted 
to in time. In the early stages of the disease, when ita cure ia- 
most practicable, the baneful practice of drugging is followec^ 
until between the drugs and the disease the constitution of the 
patient becomes so impaired that cure is hopeless, and all the 
most skilful Hydropathist can then do is to mitigate BufTering 
and procrastinate the fatal issue. 

No thoughtful, experienced; and conscientious practitioner is 
now to be found professing faith in any plan of Drug treatment 
as curative of Phthisis. Dr. Hayle Walshe, one of the naoat 
recent writers on the subject, admits that medical art may aim 
at palliation, but cannot legitimately aim at curing. He aaye:— 

*' Experience shows that the treatment of the phthisioal may, wifli 
legitimate confidence, aim at either maintaining a status in quo — at prodacing 
tlighi local and general improvement or marked improvement of this kind 
— at efifecting a total removal of subjective symptoms, while the physical 
signs remain partioUy. aotive-^or at accomplishing total removal of tba- 
9ymptomSy and bringing about a quiescent state of the physical signs, while 
the general health, weight, and vigor have improved to such an extent 
that the patient shall believe himself totally free from disease, and that the 
medical observer might be disposed to share his opinion^ did not passim 
physical changes remain. 

" I Bay medical art may legitimately aim at thesQ ends, becanse, on th^ 
one hand, these ends have been actually obtained ; and, on the other, the 
man has not yet appeared who can point to results more perfect than the best 
of these, as tJie positive, direct^ and traceable effect of any known si^atem of 
medication. This latter clause is not in the least at variance with the 
well-known fact, that Phthisis sometimes spontaneously undergoes per- 
manent suspension of its course." — PracticQl Treatise on the JOiseases of 
the Lungs J third edition, p. 601. 

But the system of medication which Dr. Walshe recom* 
mends, as likely to bring abaut any of these partial resulta 
is not confined to Drugs, but is largely Hygienic, for Hydropathy 
has already achieved the signal triumph of having, to a coa- 
aiderable extent, revolutionized physic practice in the treatm^t 
of chronic disease. The << heroic practice" of a quarter of a 
century ago is now almost univ^ally $upersedod, y^t Physic 
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Doetoi^, while they ate learning to pronounce the term Sygim$, 
aitill reU ttt ]S[ydropatkic prinoiples and etneer at their application ;; 
M tlie B&Mie time, howe^rer, they conrertly pilfer l^ose prxnoiples' 
^d apply them iti their own praetrae, for no sensible practK 
tio^r has now ffdth in the ^^pha]maceatical filth" he works, 
with to cure any ^shronie difieaae. 

Sven Dr. Walshe con<dudes that " equal in anportance t» 
the tnedicinal ta-eatme^t of the coneumptive i» their Hygienit> 
tnana^ement/' but ^e result is tlntt, by combining such oppo*- 
Bite imd antagonistic systems of treatment^ the good naturally 
)m)dtfced by '' Hygienic mattagement" is neutralised by the 
destsraetive drugging of tho ** Medicinal," and even when not 
•^tirely beutralised, the good produced is falsely ascribed to thfr 
'^ medicinal treatment/' and thus the delusion is kept afloat that 
there is some natural remedial virtue in Physic — that drugging 
in amy form, is a natural aad salivary process. 

Tuberculous disease is either the product of predispos&j^ 
^jaioses acting ^n an inherited predisposition, or is the efiPbct of 
Impropet liabits of life that induce tuberculous cachexia — that 
%, a deprared condition of the body which predisposes to th^ 
^iseaeo. 

I. " That pulmonary consumption is an hereditary disease-- -^ 
in otter words," «ays 8ir Jamos Clark, " that the tuberculous coti- 
"stitution is trsmsmitted from parent to ohild, is a fact not to be 
ik)ntroverted ; indeed, we r^ard it as one of the best established 
jpoints in the etiology of disease." Parents labouring under tu- 
belrculous cachexia not only entail on their offspring a disposition 
to the same affection, but the)-e are oth^r diseases a predispoi^tioti. 
to which is also transmitted by that bodily condition of parents^ 
Dyspepsia, which results firom an impaired state of the digestive 
Organs, is so inherited, and is the prolific source of torturing 
ailments that 

— r^** Make sleep a ^ftin, 
And tiqms its balm to wormwood." 

'* The mischief which springs from the disorders of the functions 
of digestion is not limited to th^ individual," says Dr. T. J. Todd; 
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**ii extends to the offspring ; for the disposition of these diseases 
hesmg hereditary and increasiDg in yirolence as it descends^ the 
dyspepsia of one generation becomes scrofiihiy oooasiUDLption, qr 
some other malignant disease in the sncoeeding ones ; hence the 
decay and extinction of families, and all the manifold attoidant 
miseries." '' Of all diseases/! says Sir James dark, ** we o(»i- 
sider dyspepsia the most fertile sonrce of cachexia of every form, 
for this plain reason, that a healthy condition of the digestiye 
organs, and a proper performance of their fnnctionSy are essential 
to the due preparation of the food, and consequently to the sap- 
ply of healthy nourishment to the body. The adjusting powers 
of the system may do much to correct a disordered condition of 
the different functions concerned in the progress of assimilaticH^ 
by means of the increased activity of the healthy organs ; but 
the system cannot continue long in a healthy state when any 
one important function connected with nutrition is materiallj 
deranged." 

Here, then, we hare one great source of tuberculous 
disease, and it is now generally admitted that the ** medicinal 
treatment" of children with a yiew to correct constitutional 
predispositions, and obviate those derangements which increase 
and develop such predispositions, is not only utterly futile and 
illusory, but positively injurious. Medicine only tends to 
magnify the latent evil — to nurse it into mischievous and fatal 
maturity, while the only treatment Jthat can on sound physio- 
logical principles hope for success — ^nay, ensure success — when 
skilfully directed and judiciously followed, is what Sir John 
Jorbes characterised as <* tlie physiological, hygienic, or natural 
system in contradistinction to the pharmaceutical or emjnrtcai 
drug plan''— that is, HydropatHc treatment which, as we have 
explained (page 216), keeps inherited predispositions in check. 
counteracts or eradicates them altogether, by strengthening and 
invigorating the natural functions of Hfe. 

JNe have seen how strongly enlightened scientific members 
of the medical profession hav'e testified in favour of the Bath 
ns the most generaUy applicable, the most powerful, salutary. 
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and agreeable of all Hydropathic agents, while over iall in- 
herited predispositions to tuberculosis or other diseases, the 
Bath exerts a sovereign oorrectiYe influence with which there 
is nothing in nature or art to compare. In neglecting such ft 
means of. counteracting in themselyes the cachectic state of 
their system^ivrhich is ttansmittible, parents incur great moral 
culpability; but inflnitely greater wickedness is committed 
when, for their own sensual gratification, they transmit an in- 
heritance of disease to their unhappy offspring. ** When," 
asks Dr. T, J. Todd, '' will parents, besides, if not before, wealth 
and happiness, think of hequeathing health to their children f 
When will the physical state of the body cease fo be deemed 
an unworthy means of promoting our moral — our religious im- 
provement?'' — Cyelopadia of JPract, Med., Art, Indigestion, 

The Bath, allied with skilful Hydropathic treatment, offers 
an almost certain means by which inherited morbid predisposi- 
tions can be. readily counteracted in children ; but if parents or 
guardians prefer to have them tortured by drugging into 
developed disease, or by the culpable neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions, hurried into premature graves, what can be done with 
such deflant wickedness ? The crime and the punishment be 
on their own heads. 

II. The other causes that induce a cachectic state of the 
system which may result in consumption or other pulmonary 
affections ; in diseases '• of the bronchi and pleura, in gout, 
cancer, cutaneous affecti(^8, etc., etc., are all more or less iden- 
tified with mal-nutrition, to rectify which, as we have seeui 
there is no agent so powerful and efficacious as the Bath when 
-employed under competent direction in conjunction with other 
Hydropathic means. Imperfect food in quantity and quality, 
impure air, too much or too little exercise, improper clothing, 
excessive labour physical or mental, and the vicious indulgence 
of passions and appetites — all contribute to derange th^ func- 
tions of I7utrition, and induce the abnormal bodily condition 
termed cachexia, or predisposition to disease. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when disease is so induced — 
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-ivlien it proceeds either from inherited or acqidred pvednpofiitiittM^ 
Ite organs more particnlaily engaged are tiioM lemploy^ ia 
Kotrition. . Hence, Enunnus Wilson eaye^ ^' vorolbla ia imper- 
lieet nutrition; casicer is impeiflsot nntritioa; indigeatioia^ 
rheomatism, gont, nearalgia, are imperfeet nutfitkai. Gitra :a 
^wer by which nutrition can be vegnlated, and fen MH fmwt$ 
dkdely ecmtrcl ihete wrwus diseoies, Kow, theae is no poifor 
by which the proper direction of nutrition can te «ttaiaad lav- 
ceptkig through the skin^ and diat I bislieire to be-^ila '^.ly/aiaitiaa 
4f ih$ eatmordinary reiuU^ nchieh '*e$m td Jh» fiym thf .SMUk 
The Bath does no more than regolate nntrition." Tfnthnig, 
taore^ certainly — all the rest is done by 'Hatare. 

Dr. John Balbimie, who has devoted '^onsideralda aftOitif 
and attention to the elucidation of this galgect, has eoncl»m¥dx 
l&own that perfect nutrition can only consist with perfect- 3epa- 
f^tion — that is, the perfect action of the excretory fimotiDns of 
the skin, lungs, and liver. 3ii this all enlightened phyaiolegieia 
agree. 

'* The stradture and ftinctions ctf ttian,** he 8a5rs, ** slio^ that be Mvan 
aet hj any means intended to be a atientary MniviuL Tbose frbo live 1ii» 
loDgiest and enjoy the best health are invariably pexsons of active li^i^»tg, 
From the moment man becomes a civilized being the d^nrating process 
of his blood becomes less perfect ; in other words, the grand excretory 
Yimctions of the «kin, lungs, and liver, are less completely exencised. 
Ifwm that moment diseases of various type and -class, and one faixge oiaH^ 
in particular — tubercular diseases (scrofula and eonH&mption) — begm t4> 
show their ravages on his frame. And the reason of this is very obvious.. 
Han's habits and modes of life become then less conformable to the in- 
stinctive requirefments of his constitution ; hi j exercise is less l^i^ntent Qt 
1MB natural— either nnremittiug or =not at all ; bis toigs >aM ottup^ed ti> 
•long periods of comparative inactivity^ and his skin is equally Himininhod 
in function by loads of superfluous clothingi as well as made susceptible 
io every atmospheric variation by aU sorts of * coddling ' in warm roonlB. 

•* By these and sundry other anti-hygienic influences, the blood of Ui^ 
civilized man is infinitely less oxygenated than it Should be. -He vahHK 
iarily debars himself of the means of carrying off the -effete matters ^cf 
his body. Wlien the lungs are imperfectly exercised, it is impossible ioor 
ihe skin to bo healthily active in its duties ; for the two go together, co. 
functionate, if we may coin a word. Bathe, of the old Bort, an^l cleanli* 
itesa wero tho bast oompeneation the easo xidmHtad. . Bat ■Boihiiig^>-far# 
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some such attbstitute as that now presented to the public in the shape of the 
Turkish Bath — peif ecUj compensates the want of active exertion in a pure 
air ; for nothing else can perfectly open, and keep open, the body's safety- 
Yalves, or secure the peifect elimination of the corporeal waste. • • . 

*' The foregoing observations are a high plea, if they do not constitute 
an unanswerable argument, for the Turkish Bath to be established among us 
eO'SXtensively with the evils it is designed andjitted to grapple with, . . 

"If I were asked to give a brief and distinctive definition of the 
Turkish Bath, I would say — ^It is that which claims the exclusive or prC'emi^ 
nent power of physiologieallif opening the safety-halves of the living mechanism^ 
or, in other words, developing a high activity of the depurating economy 
of the animal body ; and so fulfilling the first grand indication for the cure 
of all diseases. If wielded by courageous and skilled hands, no artificial or 
medicinal system will be able to compete with it, either as respects the 
quantity or quality of its cures. How precisely adapted it is to arrest the 
ravages of scrofula and consumption all theory now declares — ^if facts failed 
to speak. 

"And we do anticipate and predict an immense decline in the preva- 
lence and mortality of those maladies /ro;?! tJte time of the general establish' 
ment and patronage of the Turkish Bath among the Western people — now their 
greatest victims. Among Eastern nations who use the Bath this desolator 
of European hearths is almost unknown. Ecce omen. 

" The practical views now suggested in connection with the Turkish 
Bath, when pushed to their legitimate consequence,' will operate, we be-^ 
lieve, a great revolution one day in medical treatment ; and will influence 
for good the destinies of thousands of unborn generations." — The Physiologic 
eal Basis artd Curative effects of the Turkish Bath, p. 10, etc. 

Sir James Clark is of opinion, in which he is joined by other 
anthorities, that whether tuberculous diseases have diminished or 
not among the labouring part of the population, daring the last 
half century, *' they have increased in the upper and middle ranks^ 
ef society.** He says "we have all an opportunity of observing and 
comparing the state of health of the rising generation with that 
of their fathers and grandfathers. On taking a survey of the- 
constitution of these three generations, we think it will be found,, 
in a large proportion of instances, that the deterioration of health 
i3 progressive from father to son." 

Undoubtedly this is true, and it is mainly caused by the- 
transmission of morbid predispositions from parent to o£&pring» 
'* A couple,'* says Dr. Walshe, "of whom one is phthiscal, mar- 

Bl 
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ries, with the calculated surety that on the lowest computation 26 
per 1 00 of their offspriog will inherit the same disease. Beyond 
this, the chances of rickets, and of the external acknowledged 
forms of scrofula, exist in a certain hut undetermined ratio.** 
Nor is idiotcy to be forgotten *' as a possible infliction." An d 
the same writer holds the opinion — *' so widely is the phthisical 
element diff'used among us, that if tubercle were regarded as a 
barrier to marriage, a diminution of the population, sufficiently 
sensible to prove of serious political import, might shortlj be 
anticipated!" 

This shows hoTV essential it is to national well-being that 
the Bath should become a national institution. All inherited 
morbid predispositions come under the head of pr&vefUiU$ 
disease, and surely no higher purpose could animate the goYem- 
meut of an intelligent and free people, than so ta inform and 
direct that intelligence as to develop in them pbysical and moral 
health ? 

But wero we to extend our observation to other sources of 
transmitted disease and predispositions thereto, the extent of 
preventible disease that afflicts civilized society would become 
frightful to contemplate. Dr. Bernies, an American authority 
states he *' has found that ten per cent, of the deaf and dumb 
fmdfive per cent, of the blind, o-ndi fifteen per cent, of the idiots 
admitted into the various charitable institutions of the United 
States, are the issue of marriages of first cousins." That is 
30 per cent, in all, which, however, is very far from truly re- 
presenting the total product of disease — the magnitude of all 
the evils that flow from this source. Besides, there are other 
causes, ftarfuUy prolific, to which it is not our purpose to refer. 
It is sufficient to repeat, that in all cases of transmitted disease 
or of inherited proclivities thereunto, the habitual use of the 
Bath from infancy, with proper diet and regimen, is the only 
means that can be confidently relied on for counteraction eradi- 
cation, or cure. 

The medicinal treatment of consumptive patients generallr 
ends in ordering those who can afford it to go abroad and die* 
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Buch patients are usually kept at home and drugged until their 
vital organism becomes so impaired as to be beyond all chano3 
of reparation and cure. They are then cruelly advised to 
wander abroad — to forego all home comforts, in the delusire 
hope that any change of climate could possibly avert their fate. 
Even Sir James Clark admits the generally deceptive character 
'of such advice. *' For the most part consumptive patients are,'* 
lie says, ** sent abroad one year at least, often several years, too 
late to derive ani/ benefit from change of climate." But what 
are they sent abroad at all for ? Oh ! to enjoy the curative 
f)ower of a milder climate, is the ready but delusive answer. 
Now, the climate of the United Kingdom is just as suitahle for 
^consumptive treatment as any other climate in the world; and 
much more so in many respects, for they can command home 
<5omforts, which are not obtainable elsewhere. 

In his work on Consumption and Scrofula^ Dr. Balbimie 
says — " This whole subject requires reconsideration both by the 
profession and the public. The practice of sending consump- 
tive patients abroad is based on very inadequate, even very false 
considerations. The alleged influence of climate in the causa- 
tion and in the cure of consumption is now discovered to be «» 
entire mistake. There is no city of refuge, no land of promise 
abroad for the consumptive. Of tliis let them be well assured. 
In fact, a total misconception as to the objects to be attained by 
-change of climate lies at the foun'lntion of the custom. In 
nine cases out of ten fashion dictates the step, not science, "We 
are decidedly against fleeing from home altogether. At best it 
is bootless, unnecessary. Eoery o)j:ct^ we contend, can he gained 
in our own country; and in this opinion we are not singular, for 
it is now becoming the prevailing opinion of the profession^ 
founded on the best data.*' 

Dr. Hall declares that *'all expatriation is vain." Dr. 
Burgess affirms that " to send pationls to Italy, or to the soutk 
of France, for the benefit of their health, is a mistake, and 
that the climate of the United Kingdom, as yet very partially 
understood, will afford to the English consumptiye invi 
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88 greaty if not greater, chances of recovery than that of 
jeiiher of the former conntrieSy proyided a proper locality bo^ 
■elected." 

Of Malta he says — " I do not remember ever to haTe felt 
the sensation of cold so acutely in England as I have done iik 
Malta during a dry north-westerly or north-easterly wind. In. 
the 2Caval Hospital in that island the deaths from oonsumptioa 
in 1842 were 30 per cent." 

Of Monlpelier and Marseilles the same authority saya — 
** There is no part of France where the disease is so prevalent, 
among the native population, in the latter especially, where th» 
ravages of the disease among both sexes are very great." 

yiee — "All practitioners, native and foreign," saya Dr» 
Balbimie, " acknowledge the prevalence of consumption ist 
Italy. More natives die of consumption in Nice than, in any 
town of the same population in England. M. Yallery dedarea 
that the climate " hastens the end of persons attacked by pul- 
monary consumption," and affirms that it is *' the last place ta 
which a foreigner labouring under tubercular phthisis should 
resort." 

Itali/ — Dr. Pollock says of Lombardy that '* a locality 
equally injurious to persons suffering from consumption could 
not be found in any part of the United Kingdom or of central 
Europe." He says that Genoa and Florence are specially un- 
suitable for the consumptive, the one being liable to sudden 
gusts of wind and violent transitions of temperature, the other 
to extreme cold in winter and prevalence of northerly winds* 
Bome and Naples arc equally unfavorable as a residence for the 
consumptive, and the fact that in the former city there is a 
consumptive hospital speaks for itself. 

Madeira — Dr. Hen ton declares that of those who are sent 
iOf and remain at, Madeira with suppurating lungs, nearly all 
die, and in as short a time as they would have done at home, 
and very probably much quicker. Dr. Mason, who lived at 
Madeira two ycars^ and spent his time in making minute meteor- 
ological observations, arrived at conclusions very damaging to 
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its repntation as a resort for consumptive patients. He de- 
scribes the climate as no more to be relied on than cmy other 
place for certainty of fine weather ; that it was saturated with 
humidity daring the greater part of the year, much more so 
i;han even London ; its high temperature enabling it to contain 
a larger amount of moisture, it was even more prejudicial to 
the human constitution ; that its dampness was such that it 
was impossible to keep iron in any form from being rapidly 
oxydised ; that deliquescent substances were rapidly saturated 
with moisture ; and that consumption and scrofula were frequent 
-among the natives — a point jemarked by other physicians. 

East Indies — ^Dr. Green says — '* I have seen so much misery 
in private families, and so much harm in the publio service, 
•arise from the false views that prevail respecting scrofiila and 
consumption being benefited by a tropical climate that I feel 
bound to state my conviction that Bengal, at any rate, is most 
inimical to these diseases. I have seen medical men, clergymen, 
officers in the service, &c., who have told me, when surprised 
with the fatal turn of these diseases, that they expected to get 
well here. I have seen young and beautiful European ladies 
carried off with appalling celerity. I have seen quite young 
soldiers who, if they do not quickly die, are sent home wholly 
unfit for this or any other service. I have visited Penang and 
Singapore, nor can I think, from my observations there, that 
they in any way retard the fatal issue of consumption." 

Dr. Mason gives it as his conviction " that Nature hoB 
adapted the constitution of man to the climate of his ancestors^^ 
and entirely condemns change of climate for the consumptive 
constitution. He contends that change of air at home will 
effect whatever good climate can effect in consumption, " The 
population of cold climates evince no peculiar liability to 
scrofula or consumption, nor do those hot climates evince any 
peculiar exemption." British soldiers in Canada are even 
less affected with those diseases than in the West Indies, 
where consumption is more rapid among them than at home. 
Consumption is rare in Greenland, Lapland, Iceland, and 
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Bnssia — countries which ought to be rifo with the disease, if 
simple inclemency of climate has aught to do with its^ 
causation. 

The records of the British army show the extra frequencj 
•f consumption in southern regions as compared with northern* 
The proportions of attacks at the various stations is thus givca 
— Jamaica, 13 per 1,000; "West Indies, 12; Bermuda, 9; 
Canada, 6^ ; United Kingdom, 6 J. And in the United Kingdom- 
the mortality from tubercular disease is not greater in the cold 
than in the warm seasons of the year. 

In short, as Dr. Balbirnie sums up : — 

** Every end the consumptive patient seeks in going abroad may be obtained 
mt home^ without the expense, hardship, peiil, inconvenience, and the 
severance of life's hest ties that attend expati-iation. 

•* The grand desideratum in the matter — that which gives expatriation 
any advantage it ever claimed — is not change of climate, but change of 
habits and of Hygiene, This is the point to be insisted upon vv^hen wo 
talk of the agency wherehy consumption is to he arrested. 

" In whatever place, by whatever system of treatment, a patient is 
permitted to live more in the open air, and to breathe a purer atmosphere 
— to take more exercise— to cultivate a healthier activity of the grand 
excretory functions of the body, the skin, lungs, and bowels — to live 
&eer of disquieting cares and anxieties, and to follow out a more carefully 
planned diet and regimen than heretofore — there he will run the most 
certain chances of cure. These are the things implied in a change of 
climate — the conditions on which alone hang the hopes of cure.** 

From these considerations it will be understood that the 
soundest and kindest ad\dce it is possible to give patients is, 
that they should remain at home — ^that, eschewiag all physic 
quackery, those who possess the means should at once, without 
loss of valuable time, select some Hydropathic establishment 
where under skilful treatment their disease may be certainly 
arrested, perhaps completely eradicated, when taken in it» 
incipient stages. Patients may be assured that the Bath far 
more than supplies all that change of climate was ever assumed 
to be capable of yielding — that infinitely greater relief is cer- 
. tain to be derived from it in all diseases, even the most malig- 
^'^^t and in their worst stages, than from the most genial climate 
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and the most artful manipulation of physic ; while its curative 
properties are incomparable. 

**It is absurd,'* says Dr. Tucker, "to send consumptive 
patients to hot climates when they can have higher tempera- 
tures at home, at less expense to their physical strength and 
pecuniary circumstances. When under the beneficial influence 
of a Hot-air Bath of a temperature to suit each particular case^ 
they can have in two hours more impurities of blood removed 
from the system, through the skin, than could be removed in 
a two months' residence in. a warm climate.*' — The Reformed 
Roman or Oriental BathSy p. 30. 

Besides, it is totally impossible for any climate, no matter 
how genial it may be, to do for an invalid what the Bath has 
proved its capability of accomplishing. A foreign residence, 
in addition to other discomforts, necessarily involves more or 
less of physical fatigue, if not of mental anxiety, and this at a 
time, too, when the patient's vitality should be most carefully 
husbanded. The Bath, on the contrary, never causes physical 
fatigue, while its influence on the mental state is most soothing 
and salutary — it always strengthens and exhilarates. 

Wisely guided, then, patients will seek relief at some 
Hydropathic establishment at home, where they will enjoy 
home comforts, and have combined with the Bath all the health- 
giving resources of scientific Hydropath3\ They may repose 
implicit confidence in the assurance, that by such means alone 
can predispositions to disease, and disease itself, be successfully 
encountered, overcome, and cured. Failing Hydropathio 
means, consumption, like some other forms of disease, is abso- 
lutely incurable by art, and patients should refleqt on this, for 
what is curable up to one stage becomes incurable when that 
stage is passed. Let not valuable time be wasted in the miser- 
able and fatal folly of aggravating disease and lessening the 
chances of recovery by following the destructive process of 
physic doctoring — a course against which common- sense and 
aound physiology alike protest most vehemently. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Legislative provision for the voluntary egtahlishment of Baiks, eio. 
— 1^ Acts permissive and inoperative — Sanitary Le^Maium 
ought to he compulsory — Duty of the Government. 

Ths utility of Baths as public institutions has been incidentally 
referred to^ and the Legislature more than twenty years ago 
acknowledged the duty of making provision for t^eir establish- 
ment. In 1846 an Act (9 and 10 Vict cap 74) was passed for 
England, to encourage the voluntary establishment of publie 
Baths and Wash-houses, and in the same session a similar Act 
(cap 87) was passed for Ireland. The preamble sets forth that 
''it is desirable for the health, comfort, and welfare of the in- 
habitants of populous towns and districts'' that such institutions 
should be established, and power is given to corporate bodies by 
Toluntary assessment to raise funds for that purpose. In Eng- 
land some Baths were erected under the Act, but the Irish Act 
has remained a dead letter. 

It was not till ten years aft^ the passing of these Acts, t^iat 
the Oriental Bath was revived by Dr. Barter, and its extension 
throughout the United Kingdom assuredly has done a great deal 
to promote "the health, comfort, and welfare of the inhabitants 
of populous towns and districts," but all that has been done is 
utterly insignificant in comparison with what remains to be done 
in order to afford anything like proper bathing accommodation 
for the great bulk of the population. 

In 1866, under the panic of a threatened Cholera invfiaion^ 
The Sanitary Act (29 and 30 Vict. cap. 90) was passed for th^ 
United Kingdom, and under the 23rd section power is conferred 
on local authorities to provide a proper place and the necessary 
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apparatus and attendance for the disinfection of clothing, etc., 
and under the 4drd section, local authorities may adopt the .Act 
for the Establishment of Public Baths and Wash-houses, the 
expenses to be defrayed out of the district rate. 

The supreme authority for enforcing the provisions of the 
Act in England is the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and in Ireland the Lord Lieutenant in Council, but as the 
dread of Cholera psissed away comparatively nothing has been 
done in taking advantage of the comprehensive provisions of the 
Act, to promote ''the health, comfort, and welfare of the in- 
habitants of populous towns and districts" as far as the erection 
of public Baths is concerned. 

The great vice of such legislation is that, to a large extent^ 
the care of the public health is left discretionary with local 
authorities, and not rendered eompulaory. Unless under the 
pressure of actual threatened danger from pestilence, local 
authorities, Boards of Guardians, Municipal Councils, etc., have 
ohown that they will not voluntarily avail themselves of the 
powers conferred on them by Parliament to promote ** the health, 
comfort, and welfare*' of the population by adopting prop^ 
precautionary measures for the prevention of disease. With 
ample powers to do so, experience has shown that there exists 
a most reprehensible indisposition — whether arising from igno* 
ranee, prejudice, or a callous indifferentism — ^to make those 
powers available. 

It may be said that the apathy of Local authorities, in this 
matter, is but a reflection of that of the public generally, and no 
doubt this is in a great degree quite true, therefore it is so 
•desirable that the public mind should become enlightened and 
^8eriou8ly alive to the politic wisdom that declares " prevention 
to be better than cure.'' The general public have yet to learn 
}low mvLch. more economical it is to prevent the spread of disease 
t^an to provide remedies for its treatment by the ordinary 
operation of our medical charities. Millions sterling are annually 
expended in maintaining dispensaries, hospitals, infirmaries, and 
asylums for the treatment of disease, while no consistent efEortf 
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hare yet been made to preserve the public health, by the adop* 
tion of rational preventive measures directed to the social con* 
dition and moral habits of the population. 

An eminent medical authority has said — **We, up to this- 
time, have always paid our doctors for curing diseases, not for. 
jpr^r^^iw^them, and, consequently, very little of this unprofitable, 
viz., preventive hygiene, has been taught in our schools, or is to 
be found in our medical treatises." We have, in fact, dealt 
with disease on the same vicious system that we applied to the- 
repression of crime — ^we provided a complex and costly machinery 
for the detection, conviction, and punishment of criminals, but 
bestowed little attention on the eradication of the germs of vice 
in the rising generation — the source whence tho criminal ranks 
are so plentifully recruited. A more enlightened intelligence 
has, however, of late years, been directed to the investigation 
of tho vital questions of Social Science, and all men whose 
opinions are entitled to any consideration or weight concur in 
admitting that the true way to check crime is by judiciously 
operating on juvenile offenders. Formerly, and to a large ex- 
tent still, our pernicious system was, and is to foster juvenilo 
offenders, and, in truth, educate them in crime, from the petty 
larcenies that received a fortnight's imprisonment up to the 
serious offences that entail death or penal servitude. The Re- 
foimatory system, though very partially applied as yet, is a 
great step in advance. Improved classification in jails, with 
more intelligent prison administration, affords evidence of pro- 
gress in the right direction, but as yet we are only on the 
threshold of great changes which must ultimately bo carried 
out. 

In like manner our whole system of medical charities is 
vicious in principle because it is mainly designed to deal with 
developed disease, and not to anticipate its insidious approaches, 
counteract its latent tendencies, and arrest or avert their 
development. Independently of public sanitary measures, as 
yet but very imperfectly enforced, preventive Hygiene forms ne 
part of our whole expensive Dispensary system, nor is it under-- 
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stood or applied as it ought to be, either to the general preser- 
vation of public health, or in the private relations of life. 

We must take into consideration that, as regards sanitary- 
measures, affecting public health generally, there are two 
essential distinctions to be observed. We must distinguish 
between measures that can be enforced by public law, and 
those even more essentiarmeasures which legislative enactments 
may, in some degree, encourage, but cannot directly enforce* 
For example, the compulsory enforcement of measures relating: 
to Sewerage, the regulation and inspection of Lodging-houses, 
etc., is strictly within the province of the Legislature, and safe- 
guards can be provided to a large extent against the inroads 
that would otherwise be made on public health. But with 
respect to enforcing such precautions on the part of individuals, 
as are necessary to eradicate or keep in subjection hereditary 
predispositions to disease, or to preserve a sound condition of 
bodily health by restraining intemperate habits, and observing 
in daily life sanitary rules conducive to health — ^it must bo 
quite obvious that the Legislature is altogether powerless. The 
wisest precautions Parliament could devise, with a view to 
practical enforcement, could act but very indirectly and partially, 
at best, on the great mass of home-bred disease, and more 
especially predisposition to disease, which, in our civilised and 
highly artificial life, is unfortunately born into the world with 
80 large a proportion of our population. 

And this complete failure of legislative power is easily ac- 
counted for. The sanitary precautions necessary to operate 
effectively on such sources of disease are so intimately blended 
with the social and moral habits of all classes, with the private 
life of individuals, that it would be utterly impossible to make 
their enforcement the subject of legislative action — they must 
necessarily be left to the guidance of individual intelligence and 
conscience. 

By keeping this distinction in view, we will be better en- 
abled to arrive at practical ideas as to where legislative action. 
must cease and individual responsibility commence. We will 
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nnderBtand more clearly what is legitimately within the fbnc- 
tions of Parliament, and what must of necessity be left to in- 
dividual action. For instance, it has been pretty aocnrately 
esoertained that folly one-fourth of the children that are bom 
in Great Britain die within the first year of life, one-third nxider 
two years, and one-half before they reach the eighUi year. Two- 
thirds of mankind die before the thirty-ninth year, and three- 
fourths before the fifty-first. Four-fifths of this mortality is 
caused by preveatible disease. In London, it is computed that 
out of every 20,000 deaths only 434 arise from ** casualties*' and 
1,614 from " age and debility," the balance 17,952 being mainly 
referable to diseases arising from preventihle causes. In the 
United Kingdom the calcolation is, that fully 60,000 persons 
above twenty- one years of age die annually from the abuse of 
ardent spirits, but the amount of mortality arising indirectly 
from their excessive use cannot be estimated with any approach 
to accuracy. It is known, however, that more than 90 per 
cent, of all the medical cases which are treated in our hospitaLs, 
infirmaries, and dispensaries, including also those met with ia 
private practice, arising from preventible functional derange- 
ments of the organs of health, clearly traceable to hereditary 
predisposition, or to intemperance, improvidence, and profligacy, 
as well as to the disregard of the ordinary rules of Hygiene in 
daily life. 

Such being the case it will be at once apparent that no 
sanitary measures possible for a Government to enforce could 
grapple with the mortality arising from the sources indicated. 
The causes are, it may be truly said, altogether beyond legis- 
lative control, because it is impossible for legislative enactments 
to direct and supervise the moral and social habits of a people, 

^' "tTs'atThr^^^^^^ "^ ^y^^^^^ ^^^« ^ privaVSe. 

reHed on By^ fn^t^ t ^^^^^^ T' ^' ^^^ ^^^^ 

tone of moral U^reZ^^^ ""^'l T^ "^^ "^'"^*^^ ^^ 
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just appreciation of Z^f T ^'^'^' ^""^ ^^^^^^ to a more 
4 PP on or the great purposes of life, and if we had a 
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truly enlightened Medical Profession of high moral tone, to its 
members would more peculiarly belong the recommendation of 
those household sanitary yirtues by which predispositions to 
disease may be averted or subdued^ and a mode of life adopted 
fiiyourable to the preservation of health. 

Whatever is reasonably within the province of Government 
to order or sanction, and of municipal administrations to carry 
out, with a view to moral action on the public mind, ought 
unquestionably to be done. Public parks, as places of healthful 
recreation for the inhabitants of our over-crowded towns, should 
be provided, and public baths to create and foster habits of 
cleanliness. Such sanitary measures ought not to be permissive- 
merely, but should be made compulsory on all municipal bodies 
in large towns, more especially as regards baths. It has been 
truly said that large towns and cities are the theatres on which 
the violent passions find their appropriate scene; in them the 
desperate struggles for life are decided, and they afford the con- 
stant temptation to an excessive indulgence of every appetite. 
The atmosphere, the scanty exercise, the irregular hours, all 
add to the depressing influence of civic life, and contribute 
to the generation and development of disease. "Cleanliness,^^ 
we are told, "is next to godliness," and we know how preser^ 
vative it is of physical health; but it is a mockery to preach to 
the great mass of our population concerning its virtues when 
the means are beyond their reach. 

Every muncipality ought to be compelled to provide sufficient 
bathing accommodation for the people. The Acts of 1846, and 
of 1866, which have been so shamefully allowed to remain a 
dead letter, ott^M to he made compulsory. Baths and wash- 
houses combined would soon become valued and self-supporting,, 
while the people would be educated to appreciate the healthful 
habits of cleanliness. The experience acquired during the last 
twelve years, the results of which can be gleaned from these 
pages, concerning the great prophylactic properties of the Hot- 
Mr Bath renders it xmquestionably the best that could be adopted 
for the public. It combines in a reijiarkable degree utility and 
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€;coiioiDy, and there is no town in tlic United Kingdom in whieh, 
Trith ordinary prudence in constmction and management^ one or 
more public Hot-air Baths could not be made etUirel^ 9^ 
supporting. We point to the simple fact^ that in the city of 
Cork there are four Baths, only one of which was pnrposelj 
designed for the poorer portion of the population; the others 
were established as private speculations, and are paying very 
well. 

But wc repeat, that, as a rule, we cannot look to the en- 
lightened intelligence of Municipal Councils to move in this 
matter. Whatever might be done nnder the alarming pressnre 
of actual pestilence decimating the population, there is scarcely 
reasonable hope that, leaving things as they are, we will be 
much better off a generation hence than we are to-day. To 
illustrate this apathy the case of Belfast may be mentioned. 
The Town Council of that Borough, — ^which from its manu- 
facturing wealth and industry justly claiois to be the commer- 
-clal capital of Ireland — levied a Baths and Wash-honses rate 
some fiixtccn years ago under a pressure of public opinion that 
then existed. But the rate, though collected, was allowed to 
lie idle in Bank, and during the whole intervening years up to 
the present not a single movement was made to realise its 
purposes ! The fund thus specially created for a special paTX>ose 
under the authority of the Legislature amounts to some £2,000, 
which would be ample for the construction and furnishing of 
two commodious Hot-air Baths, with all the subsidiary con- 
veniences of washing places and drying-rooms, and a very 
nominal tariff of prices would render them self-supporting, to say 
nothing of the great blessing they would be to *'the health, 
con»fort and welfare of the inhabitants." In like manner, some 
twelve jcars ago, fifty acres of land were set apart for a Public 
Parlf , and yet nothing has since been done to make them available 
for the purpose. It certainly is not creditable that such facts 
should exist in relation to a town that possesses the wealth of 
Belfast, — that boasts its enterprise and industry, its intelligenoo 
and ostensible zeal for progress and philanthropy. 
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We contend, therefore, that the time has arrived when the Go- 
vernment ought to intervene, and make compulsory for purposes of 
public health the carrying out of the Acts of 1846 and 1 866. We 
contend also that Public Baths should form an essential part of 
our system of medical charities. Boards of Guardians have now 
power to construct hot-air rooms for disinfecting purposes, and 
a slight increase of cost would provide the addition of water; 
for, properly constructed, the disinfecting rooms could be made 
perfectly available as Hot-air Baths. Do not numerous cases 
occur daily in medical practice among the poor in which bathing 
in one form or another would be gladly prescribed as a curative, 
or, at all events, as a very potent assistant in the treatment of 
-disease, were the means as available ioxfree hathing as they are 
for the free dispensation of drugs f In fact, medical practitioners 
^mong the poorer classes are absolutely deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of making bathing available in the treatment of many 
diseases for which they know it would be serviceable, because 
it would be nothing better than a mockery to order what the 
poor have neither in their own houses nor in public establish- 
ments the means of obtaining. The ratepayers are taxed without 
remorse to place any amount of drugs at the disposal of dis- 
pensary doctors, who are precluded from availing themselves of 
the remedial agency of the Bath, no matter how convinced they 
might be that bathing would be preferable to drugging. 

This, we cannot help thinking, is a very perverse , unnaftiral, 
txpenstcCf and ignorant system, and fraught with great injusttee, 
if not cruelty, to the poor. We are perfectly satisfied that every 
intelligent dispensary doctor, and practitioner arnong the 
poorer classes generally, would be delighted to have it in their 
power to make bathing available as a remedial agent, as well 
in our large towns as in country districts, and there is no soxmd 
reason why Bathing Establishments should not be provided out 
of the public rates as drugs are provided. There would, to be 
sure, be a great decrease in the consumption of drugs, but we 
may safely conclude there would be a corresponding increase in 
the public health. Dr. Tucker of Sligo, who has had a very 
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large experience on the subject, says: — ''I am no ardent advo- 
oate, from medical principles and practice, of hot-air baths, and 
quite concur in the sentiment of the British Medical Associataon, 
that there ought to he baths of hot air and tearm water in every 
city, town, and village. !No medical institution can be worthy 
of the name without baths, for disease is not to he cured by mer^ 
drugs alone,^' 

Nor is disease to be guarded against by drugging, for man* 
kind will not indulge in the nauseous luxury of drugs, save as a: 
dernier resort, when disease has unmistakeably manifested it- 
self. "There are," says Dr. Sheppard, Superintendent of tba- 
Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, in his excellent pamphlet on 
''Bathing,*^ "there are more clean skins (relatively clean) itt* 
the ratio of twenty-five to one among the artisans of London^ 
than there used to be twenty years ago. This is a great mof^ 
in the right direction. But more remains to be done yet. Tke 
true hath of hot air, and then of water, by which the skin is ren- 
dered absolutely clean, must become a great national institution. 
Before it our prejudices will fall, and our ignorance be dissipated.. 
Our national life will be larger, our means of resisting olimatic' 
changes and repelling disease multiplied." 

Owing mainly to the disinterested and zealous efforts of Dr 
Barter, the Guardians of the Cork, Lismore, Fermoy, Ididdleton, 
and Dungarvan Union Workhouses, have humanely introduced 
the Hot-air Bath for the use of their hospital inmates. Bat the 
other Unions of Ireland have been indifferent to such laudable 
examples, and it requires active Government interference to^ 
overcome the obstructiveness that interposes between so great a 
blessing and the sick poor who pine for it. If Guardians could 
only be induced to look into this matter rationally, they would 
soon perceive that the saving to be effected through the agency 
of the Bath, as a beneficent substitute for injurious drugs and' 
debilitating stimulants, would economise the rates to an extent 
they have no conception of. 

Government interference is also required to enforce the con- 
struction of Baths in all Lunatic Asylums, County Infirmaries^ 
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Jail Hospitals, and Charitable Institutions over which the State 
has control. Those in authority, on whom the responsibility of 
Executive administration devolves, are not solicited to adopt any 
speculative novelty, or give effect to any new-fangled experi- 
mental notions, but they are asked to profit by the light of 
science and experience — to make available for *Hhe health, com- 
fort, and welfare" of the helpless, what science has demonstrated 
to be beneficial, and what a matured and multiplied experience 
has proved to be at once the most economical and effective means 
by which their sufferings can be alleviated. 

We ask, how is it possible to read the evidence we have ad- 
duced in those pages respecting the benefits derivable to health 
generally from the use of the Bath, and more particularly in the 
treatment of disease, and yet remain indifferent to its introduc- 
tion into our public Asylums and Hospitals ? When we have 
the undoubted evidence of enlightened, and eminent scientific 
practitioners, testifying to the inestimable blessing the Bath has 
proved in the treatment of mental and other diseases, how can 
responsibility cloak itself with apathy, and make no effort to 
secure for the helpless sick so great a "boon to humanity?'* 

Into one or two Military and Naval Hospitals the Bath has 
been introduced with remarkable success, but it should be made 
available for the Army generally. No Barrack should be with- 
out its Baths, and were bathing encouraged as a matter of healthy 
discipline, one-half the diseases, and more, under which soldiers 
suffer, would be prevented. There is no prophylactic equal to 
it, and it is powerfully so in those very diseases to which soldiera 
are most exposed. 

In Cavalry regiments the use of the Bath would be of in- 
estimable service to the horses, as well as to the men, and one 
bath could be easily constructed suitable for both. Under its. 
influence the sore backs and diseases generally which impair, on 
the slightest extraordinary exertion, the efficiency of even our 
** crack" Cavalry regiments, would be effectually guarded 
against, and in point of mere economy, there is no measure that 
would effect such a desirable improvement in the efficiency of th& 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

The Swnitary and Sanative wjftuenees of the Bath on Horses, 
Cows, and the Lower Animals generaUy — Report of the 
Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland — 71i$ 
advantages of the Bath informing operations^ etc, 

"What has been said respecting Sanitary and Sanative in* 
£aences of , the Bath in relation to the hnman eeonomj, is 
•equally true as regards all domesticated animals. Two years 
after the Bath had been in use at St. Anne's, the experience Dr. 
Barter had acquired led him to the conclusion that it would proTO 
fiiingularly beneficial in the diseases to which those anknals are 
I>eculiarly Hable. Prima facie, on physiological grounds, there 
was every reason to believe that its effects on the lower animals 
would be similarly sanative as on man. It was indeed but 
reasonable to suppose that what was highly therapeutical in 
affections of the lungs, the bronchi, and congested conditions of 
the human body, would exercise a similar remedial power in 
pleuro-pneumonia and other distempers to which cattle are sub* 
ject. 

Besolved to bring theory to the certain test of experience, 
Dr. Barter in 1858 erected a CatHe Bath and instituted a series 
of experiments which proved remarkably satisfactory, and 
realised his most sangaine expectations. ''The ffrst occasion 
on which the Bath was tried," says Dr. Griffith, "was that of 
eight cows labouring under pleuro-pneumonia, out of which 
number seven completely recovered and one died. About (^ 
fortnight afterwards, three cows being seized with puerperal 
fever, a few days after calving, the Bath was at once had 
recourse to, :v^th the result of two recoveries and one deafh^ 
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the Bath being administered to them twice a day. Since then, 
it has been the uniform habit to give every cow a few baths 
previons to calving, and no case of jptierperal fever has since oe- 
curred. In cases of distemper, £ve or six baths were generally 
found to effect a recovery, and the animals did not show any 
after-appearance of being the worse for the attack." — The Turkish 
Bath, etc., p. 18. 

The result of experience has proved that great a boon as the 
Bath is to humanity, it is calculated to prove even greater, when 
judiciously managed, to the lower animals whose wants cannot 
be made known. The undoubted success that attended its ad- 
ministration at St. Anne's, led the gentlemen in the vicinity to 
erect Baths for their cattle, and the farmers who kept stock 
followed their example. The utility of the Bath soon caused it 
to spread through the county, and there are now several in 
various parts of Ireland and in England. Two Veterinary 
establishments in Cork erected Baths for the regular treatment 
of cattle diseases, and Dr. Barter thus had the satisfaction of 
inaugurating a course of humane treatment for the lower animals, 
which is at once merciful to them, and at the same time a great 
protection against pecuDiary loss to their owners. 

In 1860 the Council of Boyal Agricultural Society of Ire- 
land appointed a committee to visit St. Anne's, "to examine 
and report upon the efficacy of the Turkish Bath as a remedy 
for distemper in horned cattle, and generally on its effects upon 
the health and constitution of the inferior animals." This report 
is very valuable, and ought to be attentively considered by every 
iumane proprietor of stock — ^by every one indeed, who keeps 
domestic animals, and desires to maintain them in good health. 
The committee first examined the effects of the treatment at the 
St. Anfie's Bath. They say — 

** Two dairy cows in full milk, about three months calved, had been 
attacked with lung distemper, one on the 27th and the other on the 29th 
May last ; neither were put under treatment imtil unmistakable signs of 
distemper had manifested themselves, in the rapid drying up of the millr 
and subseq^uent quick respiration. The use of the bath ^(two honrs at a 
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iime) was ordered, at first three times, and when urgent symptoms, were 
got under, twice a day ; and under this treatment, at the end of the third 
day, a manifest improvement in the state of each was the result, and at 
the end of the seventh or eighth day the further use of the hath was con- 
sidered unnecessary; and from this period the milk, which had all hut 
entirely disappeared during the violence of the attack, rapidly returned; 
^and at the time of our visit, heing the 17th and 19th days respectively 
from the date of the first attack, we were assured hy the man who 
regularly milked them that they were hoth in quite as good milk as they 
had been preTions to their being attacked; and we had no difScnlty in 
crediting this statement, as it would have heen impossible to distinguish 
either from any one of the 40 cows with which they were grazing, whether 
from the appearance of the udder or their general healthy character. 

"We had also pointed out to us the several cows that were treated 
successfully during the last winter and early spring for distemper in the 
bath, and they were all, without exception, in perfect health, and stated by 
the herd to be in as good profit for the dairy as they had ever been pre- 
viously. The diseased animals are not separated from the others, nor 
does any particular attention to, or change of, diet appear necessary. 

"We were next shown three pigs of different ages, from four to eight 
months old, that had been attacked about ten days previously with a 
malignant form of disease, called in the country the black distemper, and 
from which a case of recovery scarcely ever occurs ; the animal rapidly 
turning black about the head and ears, and generally dying in two or 
three days — sometimes even more rapidly. 

"The effect of the bath in these cases seems to have been even more 
rapid and decisive than with the cattle, the fourth or fifth day's use of it 
having completely removed all distressing symptoms. Two of them we 
saw feeding greedily with the other pigs in the yard, and the iiiird, though 
still a good deal cut up by the severity of the attack, feeding, and likely to 
do well. 

" We were next shown a chesnut harness mare that had been attacked, 
twelve days previously, by strangles ; she was treated with the bath two 
and three times a day, and no blister, or other application of any kind, 
used to the throat. This was continued for eight days, when she was so 
far recovered that the bath was discontinued, and when we saw her, 
although there were still the remains of the gatherings under the throat to 
be felt, she was perfectly recovered, her coat looking clear and healthy, 
and proved her recovery by travelling with us, on the inspection we sub- 
sequently made, a distance of some eight or nine miles, at a rapid pace, 
without showing the least distress.'* 

They next proceeded to inspect the Bath of the late St. John 
-Jefferies, Esq., Blarney Castle, who had an immense stock, as 
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86tib6d her as much improyed since the dischairg^ had commenced, and 
stated that they had had eren worse cases that had entirely recovered under 
the same treatment. 

" On No. 4 heing tamed out, we wait into the hot room to see No. 5 in 
tile bath. We were informed she had been about an hour and a half in, 
had been eight days nnder treatment, and as we were able snbseqnentlj 
to satisfy onrselyes, had scarcely a trace of disease abont her, and the next 
dfty was to be returned to the herd cured. She seemed quite to enjoy her 
position, the perspiration was rolling off her freely, and her breathing was 
slightly quickened. She carried her head erect, her eyes clear and healthy, 
Imd when she was remoyed to the outer room to get her douche bath, no 
one could mistake the feeling of refreshment and pleasure that the dashing 
6f each successiye bucket of water oyer her seemed to giye, and when she 
had been slightly rubbed down she was turned out to graze, the day being 
fine and warm ; but when otherwise there is a shed close by into which 
the animals are turned after leaying the bath, to let them further cool and 
dry before being allowed out. 

*'The last case, No. 6, was a fine cow that had been about a week 
nnder. treatment, but had been neglected for some time before being 
brought to the bath, and was quite in a hopeless state, breathing hard and 
in pain, and on examination we found that she was suffering from a com- 
plication of diseases other than lung distemper, as we ascertained that the 
air was circulating freely through both lungs, and we further ascertained 
that one of her most urgent symptoms — constipation — ^had been for two 
or three days entirely unattended to. 

''We next proceeded to the farm of Mr. Forest, one of whose cows we 
had seen under treatment at the Blarney bath, and for whom Dr. Barter 
had last winter put up in the end of a small out-house a simple bath, 
which had cost him six pounds. This bath is similar in construction to 
the others we haye described, but too small, and faulty in its yentilation ; 
for these reasons, since Mr. Jefferies' bath has been opened, he prefers, 
with his landlord's permission, sending any cows he may haye in distem- 
per, of which he seems to be neyer quite free, to the Blarney bath. Here 
we were shown two cows which by all the persons who had seen them 
eai'ly last spring, are considered to illustrate the extraordinary curatiye 
power of the bath beyond any of which we haye yet spoken. ' They were 
described to us to haye been in a far worse state for a considerable time 
than the cow No. 4 mentioned in our description of Mr. Jefferies' bath» 
We saw both grazing with the rest of the dairy stock in full milk; one 
was in perhaps tJte heat conditioti of any cow in the field (about 25 in num- 
ber) and the other a heifer that had had her first calf at three years old» 
and was, in consequence (independently of her seyere ordeal of last win- 
ter), in low condition, but healthy, with a clear eye and a smooth coat. 

We next proceeded to Mount Desert, the residence of Nicholas Duni - 
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oombe, Esq., wlio this year holds the office of high sheriff of the coimiy. 
Here we were shown a very elegantly constmcted bath, which he and his 
whole family nse constantly, and attached to it a box or stall heated by a 
flue carried from the adjoining bath, in which he is in the habit of treating 
any of his horses in sickness as well as those he wishes to improve in con< 
^tion or general health. There has been a good deal of distemper going 
among horses in the district for some time past, and he informs ns he had 
treated several in the course of the last spring with the hath alone, with 
entire snccess. One of his carriage horses had been attacked very severe^ 
abont four or five days previously , and when we arrived was actually in the 
bath ; the door was opened for us to see him, and we found hinn as in the 
case of the cow at Mr. Jefferies', with the perspiration rolling off him, and 
evident marks about his nostrils and throat of the violence of the attack; 
but the groom stated that for the previous two days he had heen on the 
mend, and expected that two or three more days of the bath would perfect 
his cure. 

*' Mr. Dunscombe further mentioned to us the case of a favourite setter 
dog that a short time before had got a bad attack of distemper, and with it 
a lameness in the shoulder, for which he could not account, He treated 
him with the bath, and after the third day a surfeit of boils broke out under 
the shoulder and on other parts of his body, and he rapidly got hetter, and 
in ten days was perfectly well." 

The conclusions arrived at by the committee from their own 
personal investigations, aided by all the information they conld 
obtain in the course of their inquiries, are thus stated : — 

** First f The proportion of deaths to recoveries in the treatment of cat- 
tle distemper with the Turkish Bath does not appear to exceed one in ten, 
while the proportion that has been hitherto usual under other forms of 
treatment has varied from 1 death in 3 to 1 in 4 of the cattle attacked. 

" Secondly, That the constitution is not impaired by the treatment with 
the Bath as it is by any of the other systems with which we are at present 
acquainted; and that this fact is particularly illustrated by the rapidity 
with which, in every case, the milk almost immediately returns on the ani- 
mal being relieved from the disease. 

•* Thirdly^ That in the treatment of several of the well-known serioiui 
diseases of the inferior animals, its use has been attended with the most 
favourable result?, and particularly in all inflammatory diseases of the 
internal organs." 

These conclusions are sound as far as they go, but subse^ 
quent experience has proved that great virtue resides in the 
hahittcal use of the Bath as the best means of preventing disease 
in cattle as in human beings. As preservative of health and 
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preventive of disease, the Bath is an invaluable addition to 
every establishment and farm-yard, and it was soon observed 
that horses, after their day's work, or a long fatiguing drive, 
regularly looked to the Bath for refreshment. So much do the 
horses seem to enjoy the Bath,'* says Dr. Griffith, ** that, on 
returning from their daily work on the farm, they constantly 
make for it, and * nosing' the door, and pawing the ground, 
show their impatience to be admitted.'* 

The committee found this to be the case daring their inqui- 
ries, and state in their report — 

" One circumstance is worthy of remark, which apphes to all the ani- 
mals treated in the bath, and testified to by the men in charge of the four 
different baths we were shown, namely, the evident pleasurable recollection 
the bath seems to leave with them ; all the different animals — horses, dog^s, 
cattle, and pigs — agoing of their own accord to the door of the bath, and 
dogs particularly indicating their anxiety by waiting till it is opened, and 
then mnning in. " 

Domestic animals have no physic philosophers among them 
— ^no Sir Dominic Corrigans to warn them against the baneful 
■effects of the Bath, and communicate learned verbiage to them, 
when suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, for instance — about how 
the hot air of the Bath is injurious to the lining membrane of 
their internal surfaces — ^happy in this respect, they only have 
their own providential instincts to prompt and guide them, and 
when the practical humanity of their masters provides a bath 
for them, we see what that prompting and guidance leads to. 
The attachment domestic animals manifest for the Bath, and for 
those who administer it to them, is one of the very highest 
tributes that could be paid to its incomparable salubrious pro- 
perties. 

Mr. Scriven states that the £rst horse to which he adminis- 
tered the Bath, he had to attend himself for five days, as his 
men were so ignorantly prejudiced against it that none of them 
irould venture in. " The horse, after an hour or so, followed 
me round the apartment, and would not rest tmless he had his 
muzzle on my shoulder, or was licking my hand. He recovered 
irom a bad strain in the loins. Weeks after he recognised me 
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on entering his stable, and licked inj hand. X asked a friend^ 
iceptical of the horse's attachment^ to go np to him* The animal 
xejeoted his caresses, and followed me with his ^ye. Tkii ism 
exeepiional oaee* Horses, cows, sheep, and pigs> all fihow their 
satisfaction, and return to it with pleasure.'' 

What a triumph it would be for Physic-drUgging, if animals 
could only be induced to evince similar satisfaction when under- 
going its nauseating and poisonous treatment, and manifest, too, 
an instinctive pleasure when it was about to be repeated. Han, 
proud of the reason he so lamentably abuses, may learn a lesson 
of wisdom from the instinct of the animals that he 8cai*cely ever 
treats with an enlightened humanity, Kature speaks in thenk, 
and Nature bears no false witness — ^never errs. 

Mr. Scriven is a mechanical ecgineer by profession, who 
gained his first knowlege of the Bath at St. Anne's. Having 
subsequently engaged in farming pursuits he turned his know- 
ledge to excellent account. He erected a Bath, and has given 
the results of his experience of its value, extending over a period 
exceeding four years. ** J/y experience, ^^ he says, '* emhracei 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs, dogs, cuts, hens, and chickens,^* The 
total working cost per annum of his Bath for fuel, working, at- 
tendant's wages, and repairs is £30. The fire is never out 
The Bath supplies him with a kiln for drying grain, a constant 
supply of hot water for all purposes, besides the immense ad- 
vantages derived from it in all farmiog operations. In his 
interesting paper on the subject, he treats of these advantages 
imder five separate heads, which we will follow : — 

1. Treatment of Disease, — In bronchitis, strangles, colic, dy- 
sentery, indigestion, dropsical swellings, distemper in pigs, 
sturdy in sheep, jaundice in dogs, mange in horses and dogs, 
sore mouth and feet in sheep, garget in dairy stock, swelling in 
the head of calves, and such like diseases he obtained successfol 
results from the use of the Bath. *'iV(? case,'*^ he says, **h» 
4irisen either on my own farm or on those of my neighbmur^ who 
have applied to me, that has not readily yielded, and these eases 
include aU diseases incidental to horses and farm stock.** Hie 
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most yiolent forms of bats in horses are quickly got under. 
^' Fifteen minutes in the hot room produce relief ; and a recnr«^ 
rence of an attack after entering is very unusual.'^ 

Of Cows he says, " if Oftly for the cure of one disease — dis- 
temper — this subject demands the attention of every stock owner 
in the country." In this dif^ase the Bath rarely fails to effect 
a cure, and never when promptly and judiciously applied.^ 
Dysentery among dairy stock, so iojurious to their milking, yields 
readily to the Bath. **0n the fourth day after the beginning 
of an attack, I have frequently had cows back to their full milk. 
Seat in the shin, and loss of appeiiti, are got over the day they^ , 
appear. Hardness in the udder, and stoppage in the teat, are- 
thought little of here. These diseases require careful shampooing. 
I have never had a fully developed case of hlack quarter since- 
the Bath has been built. Before that I lost several fine calves 
by this disorder. In swelling of the head in calves I have^ 
found it most effectual.'' 

With respect to Sheep, he found the Bath effecting cures in 
"the most intractable, if not incurable, of aU diseases — sturdy, 
or water on the brain. To say a sheep has it, is to condemn 
it to the knife." One animal afflicted with this disease he deter* 
mined to make a trial of the Bath with. His herd who believed 
in the general efflcacy of the Bath in disease of cattle, urged him 
not to make the experiment as it was sure to fail, and lose the 
price of the mutton. But Mr. Scriven persevered, and after a 
bath daily for three weeks the animal was turned out with the 
rest of the flock perfectly cured. Now observe — ** Two months 
later, as I was going roimd with a friend from a celebrated sheep- 
district, and long accustomed to examining the best flocks in 
the country, he pointed qut this very sheep as a good specimen of 
my flock, both in health and condition." In another case he 
relates, a wether was attacked with dysentery for three weeks, 
suffering intense pain^ and bleating pitifully. The Bath was- 
resorted to, the thermometer ranged from 150° to 1-80^ and when^ 
the animal was put in, it selected "the hottest part of the floor, 
and lying down seemed quite happy. He was left there several 
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hours daily, and when turned out with the flock, rapidly pnton 
flesh." 

The Pig is erroneously considered an uncleanly animaL 
Man makes him so, for he seldom has the opportunity of wash- 
ing. **0n no animal," says Mr. Scriven, "haye I got more 
satisfactory and decisive results than on pigs, whether fattening 
or brood sows. Distemper is rapidly relieved, the spot appear- 
ing on the skin in two hours. I have had no fatal etteeo/thti 
ecourge. And the same thing I may say with reference to those 
of my neighbours who have sent their pigs to me. When only 
a few hours old, the two youngest pigs of a litter of fifteen, ap- 
peared to be dying. The byre-man put them in the Bath for 
some hours, and brought them again to the litter. He repeated 
this frequently for some weeks till they were able to hold 
their own with their elder brethren. * These two Pigs were dead 
three times, hut for the Path,* was his answer to an objector. 
The first distempered pig I experimented upon was one of a litter 
of fatting hogs. He weighed one stone heavier than any of the 
same litter." 

The Dog, *'the first to welcome, foremost to defend," is sub- 
ject to many diseases, and experience has proved that, as in the 
case of other animals, relief is to be found in the Bath. " I 
have had some remarkable cases of jaundice after distemper," 
says Mr. Scriven. "One pointer, during treatment, became so 
fond of the Bath, that when let loose, he ran to the door, and 
scraped at it. He was shot over for years afterwards. A setter 
that had lost his scent after distemper was sent to me for treat- 
ment. He recovered condition rapidly, being put in three times 
^ week. His scent was quite restored." 

There is every reason to believe that Sydrophohia, whether 
in the animal or human being, is curable by the judicious appH- 
cation of the Bath. Mr. Scriven never had a case, but a French 
Physician, Dr. Buisson, relates his own case, which is the 
•only one on record of a cure having been effected, and the 
Vapour Bath was the agent employed. The Doctor attended a 
woman labouring under Hydrophobia, and after bleeding her. 
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wiped his hands on her handkerchief, which was saturated with 
saliva. Having a scratch on the index finger of his left hand, 
he hecame innocnlated with the virus, and the characteristio 
symptoms soon set in. He even felt a desire to run and hite 
people, and drank with great difficulty. In this condition, and 
quite conscious of it, he says, ** thinking of nothing but death, I 
sought the most speedy and least painM. I had long believed 
that a Vapour Bath would prevent Hydrophobia, but not cure 
it. Resolved as I was to die in a vapour bath, I took Reaumur's 
thermometer in my hand, fearing that I should be refused the 
heat which I desired — 42 degrees (126.2 Fahr.) I wai cured. 
I did not expect it. Prom that moment I never had a single 
sensation of the disease." 

This case warrants the belief that the Bath at a proper 
temperature, which is so much more powerful than any mere 
vapour box or bath could be, would prove curative of Hydro- 
phobia either in man or animals if skilfully applied. At all 
events, no other known remedy, of all that has been proposed, 
has the slightest chance of success. ' * There is perhaps no malady 
to which mankind is liable," says Dr. James Bardsley, "that has 
called forth such a host of remedies for its removal, and alike de- 
fied their single and united powers. The long list of the Mite^ 
ria Medica has been ransacked to discover some one article ca- 
pable of arresting the progress of this fatal disease, but all 
have hitherto proved inert.*' — Art. Sydrophohiai Cyclopaedia 
Fract. Med. 

Dr. Good, in his Study of Medieinej says, "There is, indeed, no 
disease for which so many remedies have been devised, and none 
in which the mortifying character of vanity of vanities has been so 
strikingly written on all of them." But is not this equally true 
of all Physio remedies in every case of serious disease ? Is not 
vanity of vanities strikingly toritten on all of them ? Dr. Bardsley 
admits, however, that ** Violent Sweating through the influence 
of ^ghly heated air has been recommended to the notice of the 
profession as a remedy in this affliction ; but we are not aware 
that it has been sufficiently tried to enable us to determine its 
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r«al claiznB to further nae." Wa^ it efver tried ? Is these any 
<Muse OB record in which even the imperfeot inean9 at comxnaiuL 
for highly heating air, hefore the Siatli ^a9 esteUlflhftdy was apr 
plied in the treatment pf this dieadi^l di^ea^e ? The only case 
recorded in which even an uooperfect v^jpovr hath was tried is 
iihat of Dr. Bnisson's^ an<} it was snccessfol. Physic Doctosi 
will try any drug, bnt hav^ no relish for natural agenta It ii 
i^asonable to expect, however, from tia,e <d»aracter of the disease^ 
i^t th^ Bath would prove our<9.ti7e-r-Hi08it certainly it can do 
1^ harm, and must operate as an alleviatire even shonld it &il 
tpcure* 

II. Protective against the effects ofJExposure and opproatMnf 
Disease. — Of the prophylactic properties of the Bath under this 
l^ead, Mr. Scriven speaks highly. And, indeed, it follows that 
the Bath from its nature should he poweifdl in maintaining 
health, and warding off the influences that favour Bisease. 
" Under the head of positive disease," says Mr. Scriven, ^' I am 
not able to quote an instance, on my farm, of lung distraiper. 
This is attributable, I believe, to the preventive power always 
at command, — ^the rule being to put every axdmal in on the 
first symptom of disease." Mr. Scriven found that when his 
men and horses were sent to a distance, and exposed all day in 
inclement weather, on returning late at night, by putting them 
in a Bath at once, all injurious consequences were averted. 
'' The men dried their clothes, and went home refreshed and 
warm. The severity of the day had no effect either on nun or 
AorsesJ^ And his wise reflection is-r-" When we consider the 
number of severe days in the year, and the loss by sickness in 
eonsequence, the advantage of such a preventive will bemanifest.^ 

Mr. Scriven gives the evidence of a horse-dealer on the 
point whether horses, accustomed to the Bath, caught oold 
readily — ** There is not a horse sheeted in the jplace. Tl^e top 
halves of the stable doors are always off. The horses. 999 
always ready for work. I^ will noi bear a cough i» the ifiorsi 
reason. Whenever they are severely worked or exposed, .Hiey 
are put in the Bath, coid that sets tiiem all zig^t/' 
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III. Increase of Potaer, for Labour and J^duetiveness^ m 
Flesh and Milk and Oj^ring, — Mr. Scriven's experience under 
this head is most CQncluBiye and satisfactory. He selected two 
•cows to experiment on, and found that having gained in ^ 
^iyen time one stone in weight, they gained eighteen pounds 
within the same period of time, when taking the Bath three 
times a week. ** They became quite free from heated skin, 
find improved in appearance and handling. In this case I too]^ 
means to measure the results* But equal results, though not 
accurately measured, have since been obtained. The gaia 
being thus one-third in flesh, we may assume that there will be 
an equal gain in labour^" 

Labour power is, of oourjse, to be measured by the vital 
power of the animal — man or beast. The source of vital power 
in all organised being is Nutrition ; it follows, therefore, as 
a necessary consequence, that perfect Nutrition is the great 
source of labour power in animals, while, as in man, nothing 
can conduce to the healthy action of the Nutritive functions in 
comparison wii^ the Bath. 

With reject to Barrenness^ Mr. Scriven says — " Having 
been disappointed in a foal from a mare I prized, I resolved to 
try on her the effect of the Bath. I was led to this by hearing 
of some cases in human beings, from which it was to be in-^ 
ferred that the use of the Bath had removed confirmed barren/- 
nesst The restdtjttstifled the expectation. Not only was a foal 
obtained in due course, but the foals have not ceased during 
three years." This is perfectly in accord with physiological 
law. 

IV. Subsidiary Uses on the Farm, — ^The great economy that 
follows the use of the Bath, in connection with farming operar 
tions, is very clearly and practicdly detailed by J£r. Scriven. 
He aays :•— 

"In our damp climate, the power of drying grain or seed, with safety 
and economy, is too obyions an advantage to require comment. Last bar- 
Test, by means of the Bath and the kiln over it, I was enabled to save ike 
ffodnce ol 'two aares of beans that was heating, and on xtsroadto destmo- 
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tioD. It WS8 threshed in wet weather, uid the beuiB cazzied at omee to 
daej. In a few days a great part of. a heavy crop was groimd into meal» 
and fit for use. 

** We lose one million sterling a year in flax seed, ehi^y finom the diffi> 
enlty of saving it. Had every farm the fadtiiy of drying' flax seed at 
onee, and without the delay of using a pabUe kiln, we might be that much 
the richer in feeding stuff. 

*« So much risk attends the process of drying flax straw, preparatory to 
hand scutching, that it is carried on in open temporazx sheds, when a wet 
geason retards, and sometimes stops, the operation. Here it eoold be 
accomplished at the time when labour on the farm is impracticable, the 
produce brought to market in better condition, and many weeks earlier^ 
I am happy to say that some small farmers in my neighbourhood have ap. 
plied to me for instruction how to convert a farm-office into a Bath. 

** The injuries to horses' shoulders and backs from wet collars and sad- 
dles is avoided. The harness put into the diying-room at night is gradn- 
ally and thoroughly dried by morning. How many com sacks would be 
annually saved by a convenient place to dry them in quickly. -To the 
laundry also the Bath is an addition of great importance. 

These subsidiary advantages admit of no doubt, and conduce 
greatly to economy and comfort. 

V. Farm Servants, — Considered in no higher light than as 
possessing so much labouring power, it is a matter of moment 
to get as much of that power out of a farm serrant as possible. 
This Mr. Scriven finds the Bath does. "At first my labourers 
declined going in, on the ground that they had lost enough by 
work, and could not stand any more perspiration. One of them 
broke down on a hot day, when mowing. I said to him, * l^ow, 
you are done for a week or so, you may as well try the Bath.* 
He went in, and had a vigorous shampooing. The next day he 
took the lead in the meadow. That night the space could not 
accommodate the applicants. The preservation of health among 
farm labourers is no small matter. My farm servants often 
work willingly through wet, windy days, well knowing that 
an hour in the hot room will send them home in dry clothes. 
This habit gives them also the power of enduring cold. Many- 
have dispensed with flannel, even some at advanced ages. 
All find themselves in better health, freer from rheumatic 
pains, and firmer in muscle. One of my labourers was in the 
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habit of wearing a flannel waistcoat and drawers, two waistcoats 
and trowsers, and a heavy coat. Two years ago he left off the 
flannel^ and now wears but one waistcoat, one pair of trowsers, 
and seldom a coat. He says he is ' suppler* than he was ten 
years ago, and can now resume his potato-diet, which he had 
left off from an enlargement of the stomach.*' 

Mr, Scriven relates some cures effected in the Bath in 
dropsical swellings and fever, and on the whole his evidence, as 
that of an intelligent, scientific, and practical observer, is worth 
a great deal, as testifying to the vast advantages to be derived 
from the use of the Bath in agricultural pursuits. How absurd 
are the vain speculations of theory in comparison with the re- 
sults of his extensive experience. 

There is no reason, says Dr. Haughton, *' why the lower 
animals should be 'doctored' upon principles different froln 
those which are applicable to the human race ; and imtil this 
is acknowledged, veterinary surgery can never emerge from its 
present degraded condition." — The Uses and Ahmes of the Turk^ 
ish Bafhf etc., p. 1 5. This is quite true ; but Dr. Haughton 
goes on to say — " One circumstance only requires particular at- 
tention in the use of the Bath for the lower animals. None 
should ever be put into it, except such as are capable of perspir- 
ing freely. The only domeW;ic anjmals which one would expect 
should be benefited are the horse, the cow, and the pig; and,, 
accordingly, we do find that these animals have derived much 
good from its judicious enploymetjt.'' Now Dr. Haughton evi- 
dently means to exclude the do^, for it is generally supposed 
that he does not perspire freely. Theory is one thing and ex- 
perience another ; and we take the practical experience of Mr. 
Scriven, and of others like him, as outweighing cartloads of 
theoretical assumptions. In a word, all animals will receive 
advantage from judicious bathing. 

It is to be observed, that for the development of the fall 
therapeutical powers of the Bath in the treatment of the lower 
animals, far higher temperatures are required than for ordinary 
prophylactic purposes. We have already stated this is the cast 

Dl 
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^rith maxiy and equally SO is U with feq^ect to dl doBteslie an^ 
Id pleuro-pnennKHiia, for instance, a xai^ of temporatiire fiSMS 
200* to 250* can be safely employed, and in hjdropholM va 
wonld not expect a less temperatnxe to baTe any aanaliYB ^ML 
Dnring the prevalence of the cattle plagae in "Kng^faai^ 
and Scotland, 1866-7, it was stated that the Bafii was tried in 
some instances and £euled« Bnt there ia no authentie evidence 
to show where in any case that it was promptly and akilfiiny 
tried, failure was the result, nor do we bdieve that sudh evi- 
dence is forthcoming. Legisktiye and natifmal ignorance waa 
layer more deplorably exhibited, than in the enactmeoLt Tnalrhig 
the slaughtering of all the healthy cattle in an infected distrie^ 
compulsory. If the erection of Baths in every district had beoa 
made compulsory, and the regular bathing of the cattle^ nnder 
proper supervision, made equally so, some miHioira aterting 
woald have been saved to the country. The nnmber of cattfe 
that died or were killed, on account oi the plague, up to Iha 
week ended 21st of April, 1866,. the last return we have at 
hand, is represented as follows : — 

England. Wales. Scotland. TotiO. 

141,514 6,738 181,44a 329,695 

The estimated value may be taken at ikree miUtons H^rUnjf^ and 
it may be safely ajQirmed that had the cattle been properly caied 
for, and fortified against disease by babitual Bathings three- 
fourths of those that died of the Plague would never have taken 
it, or if attacked, the disease would have readily yielded to the 
judicious administration of the Bath. The vast importance el 
this subject, not to individuals alone, but in a national point 
of view, becomes at once apparent when we consider how 
largely national prosperity and wealth are involved. The CSstde 
Census of 1866 gives the following results: — 

United Kingdom IMnatadbValiMi 

Cows and other Cattle, . , 8,666,478 .. £74,966^ 6S2 
Sheep, .. .. 26,375,993 ,. 4a,805/5S7 

^gs, .. .. 3,994,029 .. 11,582,084 



Total, ,. £185,344,958 
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To promote and exLBare the bealthj oondiiiob of thk im- 
mense property in animals, there is nothing odnbparable iriOk 
the habitual tise of the B*ib. In his celebrated Inquiri^^ 
Jonner says*-^'' The deviation of man from the state in which 
he was originidly placed by Katuiie, seems to haye proved to 
him a prolific source of diseases. From the love of splendour, 
from ike indnlgenoes of luxnry, ^d from his fondness' for 
amusement, he has funiliarised himself with a great number of 
animals, which may not originally have been intended fOr his 
^usMociotes^ The Ivolf, disarmed of ferocity, is now pillowed iat 
the lady's lap. The cat^ the little tiger of dur island, whose 
heme is the fbrest^ is equally domesticated and caressed* The 
eow, the hog^ the sheep^ and the horse, are all, for a variety of 
purposes, brought under his care a^d dominion." 

It has foUoTV'ed that among the animals so domesticated 
-dttoases have been engendered, to which, in a state of nature^ 
they are never subjected ; and as there are no means con^- 
pai^ble with the Bath by which man can coanteraot the evils 
resulting from habitft of life that violate nature's laws^ so witk 
animals — ^the prophylactic and therapeutical properties of the 
3ath are equally applicable to them. 

Fof tr»ilimg pwrpoees^ the Bath is now employed in several 
raoing stables ; but in the majority of instcmces it is not skii- 
fitlly directed^ and trainers have prejudices against it. Admiral 
Bolls, no mean authority, is highly in its favour. " By the 
introduction of the Bath,'^ he says, ** a new era has arisen; the 
present barbarous syst^DEi of preparing horses to race by drastie 
purgative, hot clothing, hot stables, and four and five-^mile 
sweats, will be ameliorated ; and we may look forward with 
confidence to a revolution, by the aid of Hot-air Baths, wbidh 
will enable a trainer to bring his horses to the post in first-rate 
<x>ndition, without subjecting them, to a destructive apprentioe- 
$i^^,'--^LetUr m ''Times;' March 28^ 1863. 

But whether applied to horses or to human beiogSi such a 
r^olution in established custom is not easily effected. Indee^ 
it is probable that a regard for utility alone wUl accom 
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more for aTiiinalfl in this respect, tlian what xeafloning intdii' 
gence will be able to do with the same facUitj^r man. Ifo- 
one can doubt the value of the Sath to the health and well- 
being of man ; yet while thousands bathe, millions are content 
to despise its advantages. ^'In Australia," writes a MeDdf 
** sheep are now driven in lots into a Bath heated to 200®; 
they kill the scab, brush and clean the sheep at the same time 
— ^the scab being caused by a parasite worm, that is killed by 
the high temperature." 

In rearing healthy racing stock the Bath is invaluable. 
The system of forcing the premature development of growth, so 
as to make the two year old colt accomplish more than was re- 
quired from a three or four year old one hundred years ago, 
necessarily involves the breaking down of a vast number of 
animals that never see the starting post. Nothing is equal t^ 
the Bath for promoting healthy growth — ^for maintaining the 
Kutritivo organism of the young animal in a perfectly healthy 
condition — for strengthening the constitution to resist morbifie 
influences, and for rapidly developing and invigorating muscu- 
lar power. 

Influenza getting into a racing stable upsets the most astute 
and confident calculations, but influenza never need get into a 
stable, if the trainer is properly instructed in a knowledge of 
the Bath. It is a certain preventive of the disease, and should 
it be taken, in any case it is a certain and speedy cure. The 
only thing to be wondered at indeed, is, that owners of racing 
stock, generally so shrewd, intelligent, and calculating, and so 
alive to what is practically useful, have not ere this insisted on 
having their horses reared and trained by means of the Bath. 
The saving would be immense, and more than two-thirds of the 
horses now knocked out of training by disease would be enabled 
to fulfil their engagements. 

We earnestly, indeed, advocate the Bath for all domestia 
animals as a matter of enlightened humanity. In town or 

ntry the cost is nothing in comparison with the saving eiffected 

r the good accom^^liahftd. "What would man be without domei- 
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ticated animals to minister to his wants and contribute to his 
pleasures ? Yet how little intelligent humanity is bestowed upon 
them in return. There is a cruelty to animals in indifference 
to their healthful wants and enjoyments, which is as reprehensi- 
ble as treatment of them with savage violence. Many highly 
philanthropic men subscribe to punish what is legally defined 
as ''cruelty to animals,'* and yet they appear insensible of the 
fact, that they are guilty of a cruelty which the law does not 
define and punish, but which is reprehensible nevertheless — 
moral cruelty, arising from their ignorance of the laws of health, 
and their indifference to the simple and cheap means by which, 
for their own great benefit, the health of their domestic animals 
can be ensured. 

Putting the matter in no higher light than that of utility, 
the Bath offers advantages to farmers and country gentlemen 
the value of which it would be diflicult to overestimate. In re- 
gard to economy merely, those who have tested it concur in 
stating, that its utility pays it annual cost ten aye twentj^ times 
over, besides all the collateral advantages derived from it. A 
complete Bath with every requisite for farm purposes can be 
erected at a cost, according to size and local circumstances, 
ranging from £20 to £100. On the grounds of economy there- 
fore, as well as of humanity, this subject ought to engage tha 
Attention of intelligent minds. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The iuimming up — Three main poinU fir pubhe eonaideraUon^^ 
The state of Medical opinion and practice — The poettion of the 
puhlic in relation thereto — ITie present position of the Baihf 
and its future-^Hlmtrative opinions — Conclusion. 



These are tliree main points to which the attention of ad 
intelligent public ought to be more partioiiilarly directed, in 
■eriously considering the subject-matter of thii work. Pint, 
tiie state of Medical opinion and practice, as set forth on the 
testimony of the highest medical authooritiefl. Second, the 
position of the public generally, in relation to that opinion and 
practice. Third, the position the Bath now occu^es, and the 
great future that is before it, as '' the keystone of the Hydro- 
pathic arch." On these points we will now offer a few observa- \ 
tions by way of summing up. 

I. Is the state of Medical opinion and practice, as set forth 
and illustrated in the preceding pages — every single statement 
made resting on the undoubted authority of Medical men them- 
selves — is it such, we ask, as to inspire any confidence what- 
ever in the scientific soundness of that opinion, or in the safety 
of that practice — to say nothing at all about its therapeutical 
value? 

Have we not seen that Medical opinion — so falsely called 
science — is fickle, fluctuating, and changeable, without any 
solid basis of positive science to rest on, or any settled prinoiples 
to inform and guide it — that it is ** tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of- doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive?" 

Have we not seen that this opinion has no more rational 
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foundation than traditional dogma — the offspring of ignoranty 
superstitions, and semi-barbarons ages — upon which has been 
engrafted the speculative fallacies of modem theorists^ who 
hare sought to warp and pervert the great healing truths ai 
Physiology to sustain their fantastical and visionary crotchets^ 

In the glorious certainty and exactitude of modem science-^ 
in the philosophic induction on which it is based, what place 
does Medical opinion occupy ? By the admissions of its own 
exponents — its standard writers, its great recognised leaders 
and authorities, is not its pretensions to rank as a scienee 
ficoffingly repudiated? 

Denied by its own authorised expoimders all partition in 
established scientific truth, what then is the practical value of 
Medical opinion? It is opinion — ^nothing more, save that it is 
opinion acquired from erroneous sources, fostered by erroneous 
teaching, nursed into noxious maturity, and confirmed by 
^erroneous professional. training, and thus, false throughout, 
what has it produced — what could it produce but oulminaticA 
in false and disastrous Drag practice, respecting which we havo 
given such terrible evidence. 

Medicine, said Lord Bacon, the great father of the Inductive 
Philosophy, " has been more professed than laboured, and y€* 
msre laboured than advanced, as the pains bestowed thereon wwv 
r<i^her ctroular than progressive »^^ And commenting on this 
truth proclaimed more than two hundred years ago, what said 
a great medical authority, in addressing a Medical Association 
a few years back? Why, that he feared it was as true of 
Medicine now, as it undoubtedly was then! **I fear," said 
Dr. W. B. Kichardson, ** the same remark holds good nouK 
Overwhelmed with details beyond all possibility of human 
recollection, we are as far from principles us ever; nay, Itfnnk, 
farther V^ 

Such, then, is Medical opinion ! And it is before such an 
idol that the common-sense and intelligence of the age lies 
prostrate! 'Twas said, *' wretches hang, that jurymen may 
dine," and so credulous patients must be dragged to death that 
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flometluiig tangible for his money, and does not consider that proper 
attention and a proper respect for his ailments have been shown, 
unless something tangible is done. 

** If his bones are broken, whether they are displaced or whether they are 
in excellent apposition, some screwing, wrenching and eminently painfal 
process mnst be undergone, or the surgeon's skill wiU be in jeopardy with 
his patient. When a man has to make his livingy these whims and vagarie$ 
and ignorances of his clients must he salved and flattered^ or the poor doctor 
wiU eat his crust unhuttered. Most of ns like bntter to our bread, and as 
we are not all rich and independent, a Utile truckling must be done. 

" If this is true of surgery, how much more true in medicine ? * Oh I 
it is nothing, you'll be well to-morrow. No physic is required.' This 
is a sure introduction for another, and the patient thinks a better doctor. 
"Some one who will hleed^ orpurge^ or give a vomit. Somebody with globules 
at somebody with coloured water, or mixture of burnt sugar. The pubHe 
still believe in doctors * stuff' and takes its potions kindly and likes its 
clysters. Something must be done to please and something must take 
the credit of the cure. 

** J%e healing power of nature pulls the strings of life The vital forco 
is there unseen while the crude drugs are things tangible and present to 
the eye. To many * drugging is a bygone relic of a bygone age^"* but there 
are here and there dotted in our ranks, men who play with poisonous 
elements f and who are heroic for their neighbours' health — but chary of 
experiments on their own vitality. — Medical Mirror^ JDec.y 1866. 

And what says Dr. Ridge, the popular author of Ourselves^ 
X)ur Food, and our Fkysicf Why just this — that, " bewildered 
ly the fears and the whims of an ignorant public, iheprofession 
4e tossed about hy its own adverse principles on the one hand, and 
its interests on the other, ^^ In plain terms, the profession cannot 
afford to be conscientious and honest! They find an ** ignorant 
public," and they must pander to that ignorance! They find 
credulous patients full of ''fears and whims," and they must 
treat them tenderly, and coin money out of them! 

Observe, this is not an expression of our opinion. "We are 
advancing nothing on our own authority. It is the legitimate 
and logical deduction from the premises laid down by medical 
men themselves, who indeed make no secret of their tactics, 
when "interests" tug on one side and "conscience" on the 
other. Just hearken to what an old practitioner. Dr. Inma 
aays on the subject : — " When once a professional man 
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ISiat it in for his interest to bnmour his patients rather tlum £t^- 
fltmct their ignorance, it is clear that the doctor who is most 
4Somplaisaiit will be the most sttcoessful praotitioner as refford^ 
Mnolumenta, and the most able physician will be the one wh^ 
has the least practice. The one is paid for not caring his 
patients, and the other starves lecawe he cures them right off."^ 
— Medical Mirror, March, 1868, 

This is Physic practice, as depicted by orthodox practi** 
tioners, and of course no one has a right to dispute such un- 
questionable authority. But in a more recent number of th^ 
same periodical, Dr. Inman goes deeper into this sort of pra^ 
tioe, and the double-dealing and craft of the doctor is, of oonrae^ 
excused at the expense of the patient : — 

*' A wealthy tradesman stunmoned a surgeon to bleed him ; he com- 
plained of fulness of blood in the head, and of other symptoms which be 
attributed to impending apoplexy, and he knew the remedy (?) against thi» 
was bleeding. The Surgeon, an honest straightfortpard man, refused U> 
bleed the patient, because he recognised that the man was suffering from 
fatty heart, and that degeneration of blood yessels that is increased by eveij 
debilitating agency; instead of bleeding, he recommended atonic medicine 
and a good diet, and was dismissed. 

** The patient then summoned a physician who made his aim in life t0 
Jill his pockets to the utmost. To him the case was told and the treatment 
he was to pursue laid down, this doctor, more wary than the other, told the 
tradesman that his deductions were quite right, that they spoke well for hie 
medical acumen, that if he persevered, the physician's business would be 
gone, etc., but though it was true the case required bleeding, that it was 
one for the use of leeches not for the lancet, and to this end half-a-dozen 
of the former were ordered, the aperient mixture which the patient wanteA 
was prescribed, and a low diet was enfor6ed. 

**The result anticipated by the Surgeon followed^ and the patient luUt 
a paralytic stroke and t?^e physician then assured the sufferer that he would 
have prevented it had he been called in earlier ^ and that as it was the treat* 
ment had been successful in mitigating its severity ^ It so happened, that the 
two doctors were close and intimt^ friends, and the first very natoraD^ 
remonstrated with the second, but instead of hearing any apology, he x^ 
ceived a lecture to this effect, — * My dear feUow, ifyuu want to get on aem 
doctor t you must not fly in the face of old fools who consult you, I knew as 
wen as you did that bleeding was bad for the man, but if I had not taken 
him into hand, he would have gone to some one else who would, and I did n<A 
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any reason wby I should not gti my fees out of him : to I did the iMwt 
I eonld — jon did not get one fee, wbUst I huve pocketed mj ten guinei^'^ 
— Medical MirrioTf June, 1868. 

This aneodpte Dr. Imnan Touches as *' strictly true,'* and it 
is related in a paper profeysing to deal with ^' the restoration of 
iiealth," as illustrative of the ordinary practice of such phyri- 
danS) nrhen they are consulted by " old fools," or by young 
fools, or by middle-aged fools either; and it is a practice that 
has drawn no reprobation from him. The ignorance of the fools^ 
is alone at fault — the physician's business is to fill his pockets, 
and to this end he must never strive to instruct the ignorance 
of patients who consult him, but must study to flatter their ig- 
norance, pander to their prejudices, humour their absurd whims 
and sickly fancies, and drive a prosperous trade by pampering 
their infirmities, bodily and mental, even though by so doing 
they are sent more rapidly to their graves ! 

And this is gravely put forward in a leading medical peri- 
odical as the recognised ethics of the modem Physic School I 
How ignobly different from the ancient ! Hippocrates, the great 
father of rational medicine. Pagan though he was, had a truer 
and nobler conception of what a Physician should be. In the 
** Oath'' he framed for his disciples the morality of the Pagan 
puts to shame the detestable money-getting ethics of the modem 
Christian practitioners, of that school of which Dr. Inman has 
sketched a representative character. 

"/«^0«r," etc., runs the Pagan oath, ^^ I will follow tk^t 
syHem pfregimm which, according to rmf ability and judgment, I 
comtder for the benefit of my patients, and abstain from whatever U 
deleterious and mischievous. IwUlgive no deadly medicine to any^ 
on$ if ashed, nor suggest any moh counsel, . . With puriiy 
and with holiness I mil pass my life andpractiee my Art, . • 
Irdo whatever houses I enter, J mil go into them for the benefit of 
the sick, and will abstain from every vohmtary act of mischief and 
corruption, • • While I continue to keep this Oath unviolatid, 
mojf it be granted to me to er^oy life and the praotiee of the Arty 
respected by all men in all times / But should I irespase $ndvie» 
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late this Oath, may the reverse he my lot/** — Works of JStppo^ 
trates, Syden. ed., vol. ii , p. 780. 

Such was the noble and hononrable estimate that Hippocra- 
tes formed of the high moral obligations of his profession. The 
base and sordid ethics of modem practitioners in humouring 
''old fools," and Heeding them in more ways than onci his 
morality would not permit him to follow ; but Hippocrates was 
not a fashionable practitioner in his own day ; and if he lived 
now his notions would be wofully antiquated, and it is quite 
obvious he would never attain metropolitan or provincial emi- 
nence. But God forbid that we should accept Dr. Inman's 
■ ** representative physician" as the true type of all practitioners ! 
We take the conscientious surgeon rather, who did his duty 
honestly — ^lost his fees, but maintained a quiet conscience and 
his own self-respect. Such an honourable practitioner coxQd say 
with the illustrious Sydenham, the *' English Hippocrates" — 
*' When I come to die, I trust I shall have the satisfaction of 
beingly inwardly assured that I have not only endeavoured, 
Vfith the utmost diligence and integrity, to recover the health 
of all those who have been my patients, of whatever rank or 
condition they were, none of whom have been otherwise treated 
Jby me than I desire to be, if I should be seized with the same 
distempers." — Works, p. 97. There is something better, after 
all than mere money-getting. 

Dr. Inman, however, in the same paper, affords us another 
glimpse behind the scenes, and very strikingly illustrates how 
Physic practice is one thing in relation to a fee-laying pubUcj 
Ijut essentially a very different thing when it comes home to a 
Doctor's own person or family ! If anything could open the 
eyes of a credulous public to the delusions of Physic practice, 
purely such a statement as the following must have that effect : 

He was going abroad, he says, for some months, and " whilst 
I was travelling my family went to reside at a distance, and I 
was requested to say whom they should employ in case of ill- 
ness. Now I knew pretty nearly every doctor in the place as 
^ifgoughh/ orthodox members of the old school, and, with my esti- 
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mate of their style of drugging, I naturally dtstriMted them allf 
I therefore gave my wife certain simple directions which would 
stiffice for ordinary matters, and told her that if she mmt gvo9 
jphysic, to huy a homcsopathic medicine chest, and administer gh" 
Mesjrom the first bottle in one corner, and go round and round 
the box until the child was dead or better. On such a plan I 
hnno that it would have a better chance of restoration than by 
using active medicines/** Yet this gentleman is physician to 
the Liyerpool Infirmary, is a great advocate for alcoholia 
stimulants, ostensibly professes high faith in drugs, and recom* 
mends calomel as an excellent medicine for infants ! 

Thus the relation in which the public stand to Physic 
practice is simply that of fools, dupes, and victims. If any one 
can arrive at any other conclusion, in the teeth of all the evi- 
dence we have given from medical men themselves, why, then, 
he must have a very peculiar mind, and a very peculiar logic of 
his own. All that need be said is, that people of his class are 
admirably fitted for Physic patients. 

III. The position the Bath now occupies, and the great future 
that is before it, merits not only the serious attention of the truly 
intelligent among the public, but also the candid consideration 
of every conscientious medical man, who desires the rational 
progress of the Healing Art, and the purification of his profes- 
sion from the corruption of empirical practices which now dis^ 
grace and degrade it. 

"A new truth," remarks Dr. Herbert Mayo, "has to en- 
counter three normal stages of opposition. In the first it is 
denounced as an imposture; in the second — that is, when it i» 
beginning to force itself into notice — ^it is examined, and plau- 
fibly explained away; • in the third, or cui bono stage, it is decried 
as useless, and hostile to religion. And when it is fully admit- 
ted, it passes only imder a protest that it was perfectly known 
for ages — a proceeding intended to make the new truth ashamed 
of itself, and wish it had never been bom!" 

Although it is only twelve years since Dr. Barter established 
the Bath still it may be said, that, as a new truth in therapeutics^ , 
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it has already tuoe^dsfiilly passed thrOngh all Dir< Mayo's dagesi 
HotwithsUflding, its adoption by the profes^n and the paUie 
is not yet as general as the interests of humanity reqnisre, Ule 
piogress made has been most gratifying, and the Bath now 
otoupies an unassailable position. This is not an age in which 
aftything of professed utility can be hounded down by prejudioei 
or envy. Medical practitioners must thentseires submit to be 
guided and j udged by the tests of expeHence, and a presumptuoua 
tp9^ dixit is now regarded by the intelligence of our day only 
as a shallow device for the concealment of reprehensible ignoiv 
ance. *' Howeter plausible/' says Dr. Sheppard^ "may be tbe 
theories which relate to the treatment of disease, and howerer 
sanguine may be the views of enthusiastic specialifits^ they hava 
no practical significance in this practical age, if they ar0 nH 
stufiained by experimental faeti, afid elucidated hy imparOetl «p»- 
quiry,^* 

It is to the elucidation of the merits of the Bath by imp&r^ \ 

tial inquiry that its rapid extension throughout the United 
Kingdom is alone attributable. Our most approved writers on 
physiology and other branches of medical science acknowledge 
the great prophylactic and therapeutic virtues of Hydropathy 
generally, while an enlightened and skilful body of scientific 
practitioners are becoming familiar with those* virtues, and 
making their powers available in the regular treatment of die- 
ease. Indeed, no physician can now be considered properljf 
qualified as a practitioner, or worthy of having confidence reposed 
in him as such, who is pleased to remain in ignorance of thoie 
powers, or refuses to avail himself of their simple efficacy. 

"I do not like working with tools — I don't Understand," 
was the reply of a medical practitioner of high provincial standiik^ 
and reputed intelligence, to a gentleman who had derived great 
benefit from the Bath, and consulted him about continuing the 
practice. Could there well be a more unworthy confessioa for 
a medical practitioner to make? Was it not his primary duty 
to study and understand the properties and uses of idl '' tod^' 
proposed for the treatment of disease? What solid p^t^naioBa: 
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<ian any medical man advance ta be considered an iatelligenty 
«cienii£c,- and bononrable practitioner, who does not keep his^ 
^elf fully acquainted with all the remedial discoveries and 
improvements of hit day ? Surely it is for his presumed know- 
ledge, and not for his wilful ignorance that, in credulous 
xeliance on his abilities, patients consult him? 

An honest physiological practitioner, observes Dr. Jame» 
Wilson, '4f he be a trua man, would not hesitate to go far and 
wide, barefooted if need be, to seek and know any means pro^ 
mising to aid him in a calling so sacred, that of mediator between 
disease and health, indeed, I might say between life and death. 
And never should it be absent from his mind, that on his skill 
and knowledge will often depend whether the result of a day 
will end ia the silent tomb, or in the continued conseiousnew 
•of heaven's cheering sunshine. . 

*'He is bat a so-so doctor, believe me, who pooh-poohs any 
new or vaunted discovery he does not understand, fancying thai 
abuse or sneers will suffice as an apology to his conscience fer 
putting off the duty of learning or ioquiry, — a. process, mayhap, 
so dreaded and unused by his rusty or faulty intellectw Or he 
may be held back by an instinctive dread that honest investiga^ 
tion might throw unwelcome light on the clouded brain, and »& 
display the neglect and deplorable deficiencies of an understand- 
ing so conventional^ absurd and born^." — Wat^ Cure, p. 430. 

In fact it is no longer possible,, for the most prejudiced and 
43elf'-opinionated physician, however great his practice, and 
however secure he may imagine his hold to be on public favour^ 
to superciliously ignore the £ath without damaging his own. 
xeputation, because the Bath is now an estaUished institution, 
the educated and discerning public are becoming daily move 
alive to its merits, and the most eminent authorities of the agiv 
£nd in it their most effective instrument. Addtessing tto 
London Medical Society eight years ago, Dr. Thudichum said — 
*'A boon to mankind, ffour nation, and every individual in (hia 
room^ hoi air, combined wUh tM affusiom, mtk shampooif^, wHk 
ea^mure of the body to Ught and air, await your apprwai mc 
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every degree of stimulation or sedation ; for in the exclnsiye^ 
combined, or alternate use of stimulants and sedatives consists 
the whole art and mystery of Physio, On the score of paw&r^ 
certainty, and safety in action, in the attainment of these ends^ 
our water-cures exemplify the superiority of our remedial mea* 
sures, over any and all the ten thousand articles and compounds 
of the PharmacopoBia.*' 

. In verificatioh of this, the multiplied evidence of experience 
is incontestible. All the resources and contrivances of Drug- 
Medication have utterly failed in supplying any stimulant or 
sedative so invariably effective and consistently applicable to 
every individual constitution, and to all bodily conditions as 
Hydropathy commands, while it is equally true that the Bath 
is the perfection of the Hydropathic system — the keystone of 
the arch. The experience of Dr. Barter is conclusive on this 
point, and cannot be gainsayed — " With the Sot-air Bath I 
new do more good in a week, than I did in a month toifh the old 
Hydropathic treatment,^* And in this every practitioner will 
concur who has had competent experience of the powerful 
therapeutical properties of Heat when skilftilly applied. In 
fact, with respect to the remedial virtues of Temperature, in 
its application to disease, only an enlightened few among the 
Medical profession have had any experience at all ; but the 
proved results warrant the opinion that we have as yet only 
witnessed the dawn, as it were, of a more brilliant and successM 
future. 

The future of the Bath is thus fall of promise and pregnant 
with blessings to snaring humanity ; but what rational mind 
can repose confidence in the future of mere Physic f Have we 
not seen that men of the highest professional rank, in the ma- 
turity of their experience and years, admit there is no certainty 
in Medical drugging, save the certainty of the frightful evils it 
causes? Yet, with a reprehensible inconsistency, they con- 
tinue to uphold a system so repugnant to nature, and so de- 
structive to human health and life. By doing so, — by osten- 
sibly following a system in which they have no faith,— they 

xl 
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not only obstruct, as far as they possibly can, the progress of 
wbat is natural, rational, and scientific in the treatment of 
disease, but they directly aid in perpetuating the deceptions 
and superstitions which still haunt and delude the public nxind 
respecting the supposed remedial virtues of Physio. They thus 
expose ignorant and credulous patients to the destructiye prac- 
tices of Drug quackery in its vilest aspect ; for the general run 
of patients cannot discriminate between the. drugging of pro- 
fessed quacks and that of ''legitimate" practitioners, whose 
practice justified Dr. Forth in declaring — " There is scarcely a 
more dishonest trade imaginahle than Medicine in its present 
state.*^ 

What, says Sylvester Graham, '* must we think of those 
creatures wearing human shape, who either with the good in- 
tentions of honest ignorance, or with the base motive of cupidity, 
with exceedingly little or no knowledge of the human constitu- 
tion and the laws of life, and without ever seeing their thousands 
of patients or knowing anything of the nature or causes of their 
diseases, open their patent medicine manufactories in London, 
in Philadelphia, and New York, and other places, and deluge 
the earth with their panaceas, and catholicons, and hygean pillS| 
and thousands of other vile preparations, and boldly recommend 
them as infallible specifics for every disease that man can force 
upon his nature ? Surely they are to be regarded as among the 
very worst enemies of their species ; and many, if not most of 
them, ought to be ranked with pirates and assassins ; for, with 
little if any less turpitude of heart and wickedness of intention, 
they destroy the lives of hundreds where pirates and assassins 
do of one. And they loill contintM their successful career c/ human 
lutcheryy till the all-pervading ignorance and delusion of our f el- 
low-creatures f which render them capable of being deceived hy such 
impostors^ and made willing to swallow immeasurable quantities of 
their pernicious drugs, shall be dispelled by the universal diffusun^ 
of knowledge in regard to the constitutional nature and relations of 
ManJ^ — Science of Human Life, par. 1069. 

It is inseparable from the Drug system that it should foster 
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sucb vile empiricism, and the only liope is in an educated and 
intelligent public renouncing the delusions by which alone that 
system thrives, and in consequence of which confiding patients 
become its victims. "We need not look to medical corporations, 
fichools, or colleges — to the " subtle seniors*' of the profession 
whose fashionable empiricism has gained them ephemeral repu- 
tation and profitable practice, and who assume to be the heads 
and guides of medical opinion — ^to such as these we need not 
look for any changes that would interfere with the vested rights 
of ignorance, and disturb the contented repose of a lucrative 
routine. Those are they who obstruct progress-^who sneer at 
the great truths of Hydropathy — ^who cither ignorantly or wil- 
fully misrepresent the Bath, and ignore the sound principles of 
physiology on which it incontestibly rests, while they do all in 
their power -to frighten the credulous dupes, who foolishly trust 
them, against having recourse to the only mode of treatment 
that is naturally and rationally remedial in disease. A s Dr. 
Esdaile says — " they howl against and persecute the discoverer 
of a new truth which disturbs their successful routine, wounds 
their self-love, and endangers their easy gains.^ from such no- 
thing is to be expected but a persistence in established error — a 
bigoted and intolerant adherence to dogmas of practice whoso 
bountifnl harvests are reaped in human misery and death. 

There is pleasure in believing, however, that among the rising 
generation of practitioners there is a disposition to escape from 
the slavery of blind obedience hitherto exacted by established 
medical dogma. A spirit of free inquiry is at work to test all 
systems by their ascertained results, and the very changes that 
are perpetually occurring in medical practice is the best evidence 
of the fact, that old faith in its assumed virtues has been rudelj 
shaken — that such practice fails to satisfy the reasonable expec- 
tations either of thoughtful patients, or of conscientious and 
honourable practitioners. There is a growing conviction that 
the whole system of Drug Medication is repugnant to Nature 
and demonstrably false— that it is essentially unphilosophical in 
theory, and remorselessly destructive in practice. Hence 
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is an increasing aptitude of mind to consider Tationally, on its 
own merits, Mrhaterer may be proposed foor tbe alleviation of 
human suffering. 

It is for an intelligent public to foster and en<k>iirs^e toch a 
disposition among' the active-minded and enlightened practi- 
tioners who appear alive to the obligations and reqMXisibilitiea 
of their profession. Rational medicine can only make Batisifiio- 
tory progress by commending itself to the common sense of the 
community, for what pays will always prosper, and while pnb« 
lie credulity rewards with wealth and honours the Tile artifices 
of quackery, there will never be wanting^ accomplished adepts 
to practise them. 

In conclusion, we say to patients, repose no faith in the 
confirmed bigots of the medical profession^-^in men who irra- 
tionally condemn what they confessedly have not studied and 
do not understand — the majority of whom are mentally incap- 
able of appreciating what the greatest minds of the profession 
have not hesitated to pronounce and hail as hn inestimable 
"boon to humanity.' ' 

The Bath is now an established success. It has worked its 
way solely on the inherent virtue of its own merits, not only 
without adventitious aids, but in despite of all the opposition 
professional ignorance, prejudice, and selfish interests could 
array against it. Its incomparable therapeutical properties are 
acknowledged, as we have seen, by every enlightened member 
of the medical profession who investigated rationally for him- 
self ; and the medical man — ^no matter what his common re* 
pute may be— who affects to ignore so powerful and salutary 
an agent in the treatment of disease, only demonstrates his own 
culpable ignorance, and how thoroughly incompetent he is to- 
be safely consulted when the interests of health and life are 
involved. 

Let patients take this truth with them as a safe general 
rule to be acted on — the medical practitioner who declares the 
Bath unsuitable in their case, and who can give no better reason 
than that ?ie thinks so, Bupj^lies prima facie evidence of his own 
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physiological ignorance, and complete unfitness to treat disease 
on natural, rational, and scientific principles. Let patients 
also remember that the disease has yet to he discovered to which 
the Bath is not applicable — in the treatment of which the skilful 
and judicious use of Temperature is not calculated to prove the 
most potent curative known, while in cases where, from what- 
■ever cause, absolute cure is hopeless, the bath admittedly pos- 
sesses unequalled olleviative powers — a salubrious restorative 
influence, beyond comparison Euperior to all the artifices of 
Physic — ^to all the resources and contrivances of Drug Medi- 
<»ition. ' 
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